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Introduction 


This second volume is primarily focused upon the social history 
of the clan, taking up the story of individual branches from more 
or less the seventeenth century. Following the downfall of the 
Byrnes’ Country, the O’Byrnes attempted to live as loyal British 
citizens, but Feagh’s children and grandchildren saw the disinte- 
gration of their estates amid a protracted period of English 
religious and political crisis. Ultimately, the greed of others dispos- 
sessed and displaced virtually the entire clan in scenes of injustice 
that were later to be cited for their flagrancy by Friedrich Engels. 
In this dark period, records are confusing and fragmentary, and 
the heritage and cultural treasures of the clan were reduced to ruin 
or lost. While the survival of Leabhar Branach (‘The Poem Book of the 
O’Byrnes’) is something to be celebrated, the wider loss is reflected 
in an examination in this volume of the problems surrounding the 
genealogies of the Byrne families of south Wexford. ‘The later 
chapters of this work continue the story through a number of 
interrelated branches of the clan. The exploits of the Byrnes of 
Ballymanus in the rebellion of 1798 are nationally acknowledged 
alongside the career of Miles Byrne, but in this second volume the 
stories of many other important branches of the clan unfold. 

As well as the freedom fighters, the Byrnes produced an Abbot 
of Ampleforth, an Irish ‘pirate’ and an ‘English’ poet. This was a 
family that prompted Sir Jonah Barrington to remark that, ‘the 
family of Byrne, descended from a long line of Irish princes and 
chieftains, condescended to become little amongst the rank of 
English commoners’. Many Byrnes held high military rank in the 
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service of Germany, France, the USA and other countries. Poor 
farmers were near cousins to the builders of one of England’s 
finest Palladian houses. Their numbers included English and 
German Barons, French aristocrats, Papal Counts and American 
pioneers, and their many houses included the French chateau and 
the log cabin. 

My thanks are due to Anthony Byrne of Washington DC for 
his overall interest in this project and The Castle and the Country 
House, an excellent article that in the main part is his invaluable 
contribution. Among the many others who have researched or 
brought my attention to invaluable items and references I would 
like to extend my gratitude to Charles Artaud Byrne, Kevin 
Byrne, Val Byrne, Sheila Chaudoin, Brendan Corrigan, Anthony 
McCann, and Michael Timmins. 

I have endeavoured to cover every aspect of the clan, from the 
vineyards of France to the Irish farm and the American planta- 
tion. From the English titles and the lordships in Saxony, to the 
turmoil of late nineteenth century Anglo-Irish politics that saw the 
loss of the great estate of Cabinteely. No picture of the clan would 
be complete without telling the story of the female side, their 
family backgrounds, and their influence upon the clan, and so the 
traditions of many of the maternal lines are included. 

The vexed question as to the chieftaincy of the O’Byrnes has 
no easy answer because there were in fact a number of chieftain- 
cies. Crioch Branach had at least four lordships while their 
relatives, Gabhal Raghnaill, held an almost independent chief- 
taincy, and even Gabhal Raghnaill was divided into a number of 
lordships such as Clonmore and Knockrath. ‘The question of 
overlordship is just as complex, for while this rank was elective and 
hereditary among a select group of the Crioch Branach, Hugh 
O’Byrne of Gabhal Raghnaill could be argued to have made 
himself de facto overlord. ‘There is little doubt that his son Feagh 
was accepted as such by the majority of the clan as well as the 
Tudor administration, and his personal claims make that clear. It 
was a hereditary position among his descendants, but in 1714 a 
Byrne of Newrath was elected to the leadership, at least of his own 
branch if not the whole clan. The third Baron de Tabley assumed 
the title and it is inscribed on the huge and magnificent Celtic 
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cross that marks his grave in Cheshire. Again, while the lordship 
was an elective process among the elite of Críoch Branach, the 
evidence suggests that the Lord of the Ranelagh was a hereditary 
position, and if there was an election at their inaugurations it was 
merely as confirmation of this hereditary position. More recently 
the clan societies in Ireland and the USA have set up two chief- 
taincies. Perhaps the future may see a revival of individual titles. 

The title chosen for this trilogy, The Byrnes and the O°Byrnes, is 
reflective of Trollop’s The Kellys and the O’kellys. Although related, 
in The Kellys and the O’kellys the two branches of the family are in 
different circumstances, the one having a country residence and 
the other running an inn-come-grocer’s shop. The society Trol- 
lope wrote about has disappeared, but it resonates in the scattered 
and diverse nature of the clan today. Many who read this work 
will have memories of people who reflected the nineteenth or 
early twentieth century society so aptly described by Somerville 
and Ross in Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 


Mr. Florence (Flurry) McCarthy Knox ... was a fair, spare young 
man, who looked like a stable boy among gentlemen, and a 
gentleman among stable boys. He belonged to a clan that cropped up 
in every grade of society in the county, from Sir Valentine Knox of 
Castle Knox down to the auctioneer Knox, who bore the attractive 
title of Larry the Liar... I had met him at dinner at Sir Valentine’s, I 
had heard of him at an illicit auction, held by Larry the Liar, of 
brandy stolen from a wreck... and all were prepared at any moment 
of day or night to sell a horse. 


While it is true that this paradoxical situation existed in post- 
conquest Irish society, the nineteenth century author, Charles 
Lever, presented a sadder picture of a fallen native Insh family 
labouring under British oppression in the preface to his tale of The 
O’Donoghue. 


Between the great families — the old houses of the land and the present 
[1872] race of proprietors — there lay a couple of generations of men 
who, with all the traditions and many of the pretensions of birth and 
fortune, had really become one in ideas, modes of life, and habits, very 
little above the peasantry around them. They inhabited it is true, the 
‘great house’ and they were in name the owners of the soil; but 
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crippled by debt and overborne by mortgages, they subsisted in a 
shifty conflict with their creditors, rack-renting their miserable 
tenants to maintain it. Survivors of everything but pride of family, 
they stood there like the stumps, blackened and charred, the last 
remnants of a burnt forest, their proportions attesting the noble 
growth that had preceded them. 


Relevant to an understanding of this particular Anglo-Irish 
society, to which the Byrnes, or at the very least certain branches 
of the clan belonged, is Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches and 
Recollections. Its oft-quoted description of the three classes of Irish 
Gentlemen, ‘Half-mounted gentlemen, gentlemen every inch of 
them, and gentlemen to the backbone’, is well worth reading for 
an understanding of this society, as is his account of the personal 
nature of clan warfare in the form of a pitched battle between the 
O’Mores and Fitzgeralds in 1690. 

As a final note, I have sometimes been asked to explain what 
part of the clan I belong to. Mine is a branch of the Byrnes of 
Timogue, my late mother’s grandmother was Margaret, daughter 
of the Daniel O’Byrne who wrote a History of the Queen’s County in 
1856. Only Margaret and her brother had children, and of this 
generation, in turn only one married and had children. My 
mother was also ‘adopted’ by her granduncle, Christopher 
O’Byrne — thus I have preserved the name of Byrne and their 
heritage in my own name. Apart from that I can trace several 
more lines of Byrne ancestry. As for the Rothwell part, the name 
was originally something like von Rothweil, believed to be from 
Saxony, and it has been in Ireland for several centuries now. 


Daniel Byrne-Rothwell 
Easter 2009 


CHAPTER 1 


Displacement 


THE COLLAPSE OF GAELIC CIVILIZATION 


There are some remarkable similarities between the clan story in 
the twelfth century and the seventeenth century. The Norman 
period coincided with an Ui Dunlainge, and in particular, Ui 
Faelain, disintegration, and likewise the Tudor period saw 
O’Byrne against O’Byrne, not knowing which way to turn in a 
time of turbulent religious and political change. Life and land was 
at stake, and the choice was whether to go with the English 
Crown, or stand for Gaelic independence and hope to win. Then, 
the English political scene compounded the problems in Ireland. 
A Tudor government that was successively Catholic, Protestant, 
Catholic, and once more Protestant. An elderly queen waiting to 
die, and a Scottish monarch waiting in the wings, who could have 
been expected to have sympathy to the Gael but who proved a 
disappointment. Ireland’s first Stuart monarch supervised 
supposedly legal land grabbing and the second was at the hub of 
a bitter civil war. Once the Irish chieftains had been adopted into 
the happy family of Britain they found it to be tremendously 
dysfunctional. ‘No peace in our day’, for whatever choice an Irish 
landowner might make he had a fifty percent chance of getting it 
wrong — if not the first time, then on a subsequent occasion. The 
Catholic-hating Puritan Commonwealth was succeeded by the 
Restoration, followed in turn by a Catholic sovereign, who was to 
be overthrown by a Revolution fought out on Irish soil. 

The result of this was the loss of land and displacement. 
Economically disastrous, on a more personal level it also meant 
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the loss ofhome, heirlooms, pictures, manuscripts, and traditions. 
In this collapse of Gaelic civilization, desperate attempts were 
made to salvage something. Michael O’Clery, 1580-1643, a 
Franciscan descended from a family who had been hereditary 
historians to the O’Donnells of Tyrconnell, spent years in Ireland 
collecting manuscripts to send to Louvain. From these materials 
he commenced a work originally of northern interest, but which 
later became known as The Annals of the Four Masters, these being 
himself and his three assistants. Something similar in the way of 
preservation was happening with the Leabhar Branach. 


BYRNE OF BALLINAKILL CO. WICKLOW AND 
THE LEABHAR BRANACH 


Leabhar Branach (The Poem Book of the O’Byrnes) 1s a remarkable 
collection of seventy-three poems addressed to the O’Byrnes of 
Gabhal Raghnaill, and composed between 1550 and 1630. The 
poems are mainly the work of the McKeoghs, hereditary bards to 
the O’Byrnes, and who themselves claimed to be another branch 
of the Ui Faelain. Many poems were also contributed by 
wandering poets who found a last resort for their dying culture in 
the Wicklow Mountains. A wide range of subjects are covered, 
everything from family arguments to the strength, generosity, and 
exploits of the clan. It is actually composed of four poem books, 
covering four generations of successive leaders. The first presents 
the house of Ballinacor as heroic, and includes Hugh mac Shane’s 
impressive battle-roll, his abduction of English wives, and even the 
infatuation of a young English lady who fell in love with him. By 
contrast the poem book of his son Feagh commends him, and 
sometimes criticises him, for his devout Catholicism. Feagh 1s 
clearly depicted as a national leader and international figure. ‘The 
other two poem books, are dedicated to Feagh’s son Phelim and 
grandson Brian, and generally reflect local concerns. 

The manuscript survived because of a priest, Fr. Brian 
MacGillapatrick, who made a transcript of the original at Castle- 
town, Mountrath, Co. Laois, in 1622. Both the original and the 
copy he made are lost, but fortunately two copies of his work were 
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made — one by Hugh O’Daly, which is now in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the other by Michael O’Byrne, which is now at 
Harvard University. 

The latter manuscript contains a unique genealogy recording 
Michael’s descent from Cathair O’Byrne, a brother of Murchad, 
the ancestor of the leading families of Crioch Branach. Michael’s 
grandfather, James or Seamus O’Byrne of Ballinakill, Co. 
Wicklow, was dispossessed of his estate in Cromwell’s time, by a 
false oath declaring that ‘James had taken up arms on behalf of 
the cause of Charles I.’ This oath was later proved to be untrue 
and James reclaimed, not all, but the major part of his land in 
1649. The lands he claimed consisted of: Ballinakill, Barnban, 
Gariduffe, Ballinastraw, Knockateampul, Behanaugh, Druim- 
daingan, Sleroe, Culloges, Ballilomoge, Collohill, Ballilosk, 
Connegars and Bellaleght, Ballindoyle, Temollin, Teclash, Balli- 
nagarrig and the Three ‘oars, Stramore, Cneaugh, three third 
parts of Bolaugh and Killmacre containing 500 acres. (Note that 
the above ‘Ballilosk’, later known as Ballylusk, was the birthplace 
of Miles Byrne 1780-1862, see chap. 2, vol. 2). 

James’ sons, Major ‘Black’ Charles, and Peter, joined the army 
under James II’s new laws providing freedom for Catholics. ‘They 
were in England when William of Orange invaded in 1688, and 
writing to their father, the brothers were confident of victory: 


Dear Father, 

We are surprised with a sudden news of the Dutch invading England 
with thirty thousand men. They have taken Hull and York. Our 
regiment with three regiments more of foot are sent for with an 
express. 


Dear Father, we are able to take shipping tomorrow by noontide; so 
that we are forced to crave your blessing and our dear mother’s at a 
distance. Pray rejoice and be of comfort, for I protest we are as joyful 
to go as if we were commanded to settle you in your estate, being the 
only thing in the world that should make us rejoice. You may hear 
many lies and stories of us after our departure. Pray give credit unto 
none, for we go on a just cause for our King and country; and the 
Almighty is our protector, and undoubtedly will send us home again 
with trophies of honour which will rebound to your posterity. You 
shall hear from us very often. 
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I hope that brother[s] Simon and Garrit will now be kinder unto 
you than they have been formerly. Pray recommend us kindly unto 
our brothers and sisters and to all the rest of friends and relations. So 
once more we crave yours and our dear mother’s blessing. Desiring 
all your daily prayers for our good success, we humbly take leave and 
ever remain Sir, your humble [servants] whilst [we live]. 

Charles Byrne Peter Byrne 


Sir. Send for Michael and send him along with [his] brother James to 
Maurice Roach’s school. 


However, James II fled the country and the Irish Regiments 
were recalled. Michael’s father, Major Charles O’ Byrne, lost his 
life at the Battle of Aughrim in 1691. James Byrne died sometime 
in the late 1690s. Michael, the illegitimate son, was fully acknowl- 
edged and well cared for in the family, but presumably, the family 
estate was confiscated again. Other works by Michael O’ Byrne 
survive. In 1710, he transcribed Sean O’Maolchonaire’s Book of 
Genealogies, and he also compiled another manuscript of miscella- 
neous material, completed by 1729. 

The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies published the poem 
book in 1944 but unfortunately, it has never been translated into 
English. Michael’s genealogy, as he recorded it, may be found in 
the genealogical tables elsewhere in this work. 

There are indications that the Ballinakill family survived as 
tenants in the area, especially in a letter of 1916 written by Jane 
O’Byrne, Sr. St. Celine, to her family in Ballylusk, and 
mentioning cousins in Three Wells, and Ballycreen, three town- 
lands that are also named in the list of properties owned by the 
above James of Ballinakill in 1649. The letter was reproduced in 
the An Leabhar Branach booklet of 1991: 


Convent du bon Secours 
20 Notre Dame des Champs Paris 
20th July 1916 


I deeply sympathise with you and your dear mother on the death of 
your father, my brother Joseph. It is the will of our divine Lord. We 
should be happy to know your father got such a holy, happy death. 
His godfather, Rev. Father Horgan, whom he was called after was 
pleading for him at the throne of our Divine Lord. I had masses 
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offered for him and my Community and Rev. Mother General 
assisted at mass and devotions for him. Let us hope he is enjoying the 
beatific vision in heaven, with his saintly uncle James (my father’s 
brother). Uncle James was interred for a great number of years and 
when his tomb was opened he was found to be there the same as in 
life. I hope you interred your father in my grandfather’s grave — 
Edward O’Byrne of Ballylusk — he who suffered so much in 1798. 

He was working in the fields over the road when the Yeos came in 
sight. He got to Clara Wood and the boughs of the trees crashed 
around him with the shots. He pursued his way in hardship to his 
uncle’s in Clondalkin where he lay in a thorn hedge for months. When 
he was returning home he met a man at Moneystown Bridge that 
knew him. That man gave information next morning that my 
grandfather had returned. He got to his old comrade’s cave (Matty 
Pluck), I’m sure you know where it is. The present one of his seven 
sisters (Father Michael Byrne’s mother — Father Michael became a 
bishop in America afterwards), used to carry food to my grandfather 
and some other men in the cave. She also used to go see him to 
Clondalkin. Grandfather and his brother Malachi endured terrible 
hardships at the battle of Newtown. His brother Malachi left Ireland 
when the English took Ireland. He went to France and bought some 
estate there. I met his son Malachi at a hotel in the south of France, 
where I was with an invalid. He was announced as Count Malachi 
O’Byrne. He was the image of my brother Malachi. I know you know 
all these things from your dear father as all our family possessed the 
Irish spirit. The poor Irish were so down trodden by the English and 
the landlords. However we have to forgive our enemies. My 
grandfather forgave the man who gave information against him to the 
Yeos and we were friends with his family afterwards. You know who 
I mean. 

I expected to have paid a visit to my native land. Since my brother 
is no more in this world I will postpone it to some other time if God 
spares me. 

I am getting old now. I entered the Convent at the age of 16 years. 
I was born the 14th July 1845. My sister Mother Mary Kevin entered 
the Convent one year after me: She was destined to be amongst the 
first to found the Order of St. John of God in Wexford with Mother 
Visitation Clancy — the date 1871. My other sister Maria was in the 
Dominicans and died, poor soul, before she made her final vows, and 
Julea was up in the cradle. 

Give my kind regards to all my cousins in Three Wells and 
Ballycreen. 

Goodbye with my 1000 loves from your old aunt. 


Jane A.M. O’Byrne. In religion Sister St. Celine. 
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THE GAELIC REVIVAL 


There are also similarities between the fourteenth century, in 
which desperate attempts were made to record history, preserve 
identity, and to reconstruct pedigrees, and the same thing 
happening in the nineteenth century and carrying on through the 
twentieth century. Displacement was the reason why so many 
medieval pedigrees show gaps, or list names of whom nothing is 
recorded. It is also the reason why we have to reconstruct the story 
of the O’Byrne transition from Kildare to Wicklow, and why we 
know so little of the first hundred years of the new settlement. The 
ecclesiastical scribes of the fourteenth century were left with 
vaguely remembered traditions, and pedigrees, linking back to 
days of Ui Faelain glory and kingship, but no continuity of written 
evidence. 

Something similar was true for the historians of the nineteenth 
century, such as the two O’Tooles, embarking on huge projects, 
or Daniel O’ Byrne, writing up all he knew (but then cutting a lot 
of it out from his History of the Queen’s County). Also the peerless John 
O’Donovan, collecting material everywhere he went, to whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude for his notes on the Byrnes, and for saving 
the Byrne of Fallowbeg manuscripts. 


BROKEN LINKS 


In the early eighteenth century, as the dust of war settled, a 
number of Byrne families suddenly reappear. Some were well-to- 
do merchants, as at Dublin and Dundalk. Some few were 
high-status landowners as at Timogue, Ballymanus, and Cabin- 
teely. Others were high-status tenants that became ‘gentlemen 
farmers’, as at Fallowbeg, Monaseed, and Bonagrew. ‘The 
stability of the mid-eighteenth century, reflected in more or less 
verifiable pedigrees and traditions, was preceded by a century of 
confusion, and in every branch of the Byrnes there are problems 
regarding lineage, or in tracing from where they were displaced. 
The impact of the seventeenth century had been devastating. The 
language was changing as well. From Irish being the dominant 
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tongue it rapidly became impossible to conduct business of any 
sort, or on any scale, in anything other than English. The confu- 
sion was enormous, as in the 1860s with people like Edward 
Joseph Colclough O’Byrne, collecting fragments of information — 
in his case desperately trying to connect the Byrnes of Ballymanus 
to Feagh McHugh. Byrne fathers and sons of the same name 
being telescoped into one, Byrnes of different branches, but of the 
same first name, being confused as the same person. In addition, 
for those Byrnes remaining Catholic and holding land, whether 
by deed or rental, there was only a limited group eligible for 
marriage. Intermarriage between Byrne and Byrne, in turn led to 
a further confusion of tradition. Then came the work of salvage. 
Not only by academic and national historians, but also by young 
men like myself and Kevin Byrne, trying to understand and save 
what the elders were trying to pass on to us in a rapidly changing 
world. The pedigrees of the Byrnes of south Wexford are exam- 
ples of Byrne families emerging in the eighteenth century, and 
clearly of high status background, and illustrate the numerous 
problems of endeavouring to find their links with the main family 
tree, and the earlier area of settlement. 


THE BYRNE FAMILIES OF SOUTH CO. WEXFORD 


Itis highly unlikely that an individual O’Byrne would have moved 
outside the Byrnes’ Country before the dispossession and 
displacement of the seventeenth century, the only exception being 
to places with trading links — ports like Dublin. However in 1659 
nine Byrnes are recorded as living in the Barony of Bargy and 
eleven Byrnes in the neighbouring barony of Shelburne. Does this 
mean there was a much earlier settlement in the region? It is inter- 
esting to note that Shelburne was earlier spelt Shelbyrne and that 
a prominent hill there is known as Carrickbyrne. The barony 
name of Shelburne is believed to have derived from the Siol 
mBrain, meaning ‘seed of’, or descendants of Bran. O’Dubhagain 
mentions them in his Topographical Poems: 
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Another high noble tribe, 
The Siol Brain, 
people of the Dubhthoire, 
They have not got a portion of the plain of Corc, 
The scions from the middle of the garden... 


This returns us back to the debate as to the origin of the O’Brains 
of the Duffry and the Breens. (See vol. 1). The Wexford Breens 
are held by some to belong to the Siol Brain of the Hook Penin- 
sula. Yet there are many contradictory theories as to the origins 
of the Breens. All that is certain is that the Breens tested in the 
DNA study so far shows that they are indeed a branch of the 
O’Byrnes. Further research must be undertaken to establish if 
there was an early Breen/Byrne settlement in south Wexford, and 
why. However, even if this is so, it must not be forgotten that other 
Byrnes may have settled in the area at a later date. 

O’Donovan described them as a ‘lawless and restless race’ and as 
if true to his words there was a case in the Barony of Shelburne where 
a Patrick Byrne together with Patrick Larkin were found guilty in 
1835 of maliciously burning down the house of William Walsh, a 
farmer of St. Kerins. They were sentenced to transportation. 

Whatever their origins, there are now a number of Byrne fami- 
lies long established in the area around Taghmon, on the borders 
of the Baronies of Bargy and Forth, and most of them, if not all 
are interrelated. The DNA evidence demonstrates that they are 
akin to the Wicklow Byrnes and tradition would place the settle- 
ment of their ancestor in the area at a late date. Kevin Byrne, a 
descendant of the Newtown branch, has collected and researched 
much valuable information on these families and the following 
account is based on his research. 


FAMILY TRADITION 


Jack Byrne related the following information at different times 
between 1955 and 1961 to his nephews, Kevin and Martin: 
Firstly, on the Byrnes of Ballymanus, Rathdrum, situated near 
‘Kevin’s Bed’, [Glendalough]: 
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There were seven brothers, one of whom was Billy Byrne who was 
executed after 1798. He was a first cousin of Miles Byrne from 
Monaseed, Co. Wexford, another leader in the ‘98 rebellion. Miles 
escaped to France and became an officer in the French army. Billy 
Byrne had six brothers and two sisters. Two of the brothers died 
young, one brother married in Ballymanus, one married in 
Ballycapple in Wicklow, near Avoca, one married in Bonagrew, near 
Brittas Bay, and one married in Doonooney, Adamstown, Co. 
Wexford. The latter’s son married in the Barony of Forth, south 
Wexford [Newtown.] His son [Thomas] in turn married in Grasscur, 
near Bridgetown. Then his son [Nicholas] got married in Ballymacar, 
to Margaret Walsh. [These are Kevin Byrne’s grandparents]. 


On another occasion, Jack related how Billy Byrne of Ballymanus 
was killed the ‘same time as Darcy’, referring to another ancestor 
who was killed in the assault on New Ross in 1798. He referred 
again to a brother of Billy’s having married a girl in Doonooney, 
Adamstown. “Then the Byrnes settled at Muchtown. This was the 
beginning of the family in Wexford and from thence, they spread 
to Bridgetown and Ballymacar’. In 1961, when Kevin was just 
fourteen, he took notes of what his uncle could recount of the 
family history: Jack spoke again about 1798, and then a list of 
seven siblings from Ballymanus, of which Billy Byrne was 
executed: 


two more died young, it was TB or something... One brother stayed 
in Ballymanus, one stayed in Ballycapple, one married into 
Bonagrew. [Jack told Kevin that the name meant the ‘Red Hill’.] In 
addition, one married into Doonooney. The latter had a son, Thomas 
Byrne, who married into Ballylibernagh [Bridgetown.] Then their 
son Nicholas married Margaret Walsh of Ballymacar. 


The later references in the family history, with the Byrnes at 
Doonooney, and the references to ‘Barony of Forth’ (Newtown), 
Grasscur, and Ballylibernagh have been proved correct, and it 
therefore seems likely that the reference to the Byrnes at Much- 
town is also correct. It is the earlier traditions about the 
connections with the Byrnes of Ballymanus that are problematic. 
Jack knew the names of Billy Byrne’s siblings, but it was not 
common knowledge about the two that ‘died young’, unless he 
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had access to a copy of, or been told about the pedigree in John 
O’Hart’s The Irish and Anglo-Irish Gentry, but if so then why was Jack 
not claiming descent from Feagh McHugh? As the Byrnes were 
in Doonooney at least by the 1750s, and possibly in Bricketstown 
before that, it could be that John Byrne (1690-1761), was a son of 
Garrett Byrne I of Ballymanus who died in 1714 and in this case 
Garrett IV and Billy would have been second cousins of the 
Doonooney family. 

The Byrnes of Muchtown have another tradition about 
brothers coming from Wicklow to the effect that, ‘there were four 
brothers, from Wicklow; one went to Doonooney, one went to 
‘Grallagh’, a third married into the family of Shepherd at Balli- 
naleigh near Ballymitty, and the fourth went into Nash’. Both 
traditions mention Doonooney and include the notion of 
‘marrying into’ a place, but while both mention a Wicklow origin, 
only one mentions Bonagrew. It is clear that the two traditions are 
compatible, for while Jack’s tradition deals with the first genera- 
tion, the Newtown tradition continues it through the second 
generations. 

The Muchtown story fits in with another tradition that, ‘two 
Byrne brothers, one of Muchtown the other of Doonooney, 
married two Protestant sisters named Sheppard of Hilltown, 
Ballymitty, long ago’. Indeed, in confirmation there is an eroded 
memorial at ‘Taghmon that mentions a ‘“~ Byrne of Doonooney’ 
and his ‘wife — Sheppard’. The same memorial also mentions John 
Byrne of Doonooney (1786-1855) and his wife Mary Sheppard of 
Tottenhamegreen (1794—1869). It is notable that such intermar- 
riage between Catholic and Protestant families was not unusual 
before the events of 1798, but very rare, and especially in 
Wexford, following it. In addition, confirmation that there was a 
Byrne family at Ballymitty is provided by the fact that a Private 
Samuel Byrne of Ballymitty belonged to the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Irish Regiment. He was killed in action in France on 5th May 
1917. 

One other tradition is that the two Byrne families of Cushin- 
stown, and also those of Ballynaboola, Finshoge, and Bree, are 
also related. 
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THE BALLYMANUS CONNECTION 


The most intriguing point in the above traditions is the connec- 
tion with the Byrnes of Ballymanus and what would bring one of 
them to south Wexford. In fact there is a connection between 
south Wicklow and south Wexford through Sir Lawrence 
Esmond. Esmond was an M.P. for Wicklow in the parliament of 
1613 but it was as a Commissioner for the Plantations, alongside 
Sir William Parsons and Sir Edward Fisher, that he acquired vast 
estates in Wexford, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Waterford, and 
Kilkenny. He held Duncannon Fort, supposedly as a Parliamen- 
tarian, but even at that time his politics were far from clear. He 
died in 1646 and his son, Sir Thomas Esmond, ended up on the 
list of Transplantable Catholics in 1653. Victims of the very 
system they had helped set up, for the next sixty years the family 
endeavoured to recover their Wexford estates. 

The Byrnes of Ballymanus were long connected with them. In 
the 1860s Edward Joseph Colclough O’Byrne correctly 
concluded that he was the last male descendant of Garret II of 
Ballymanus who had died in 1794. What Edward was mistaken 
about was his descent from Feagh McHugh, for although of 
Gabhal Raghnaill the family were not descendants of Feagh but 
rather of his contemporary, and eventual enemy, Cahir mac 
Hugh Duffe O’Byrne of Knockrath who had built up interests in 
the Arklow area. One of Hugh’s daughters had been Feagh’s 
‘concubine’, probably before his first marriage, and the enmity 
may have developed on a personal level, with Hugh, or one of his 
immediate family, being the main suspects in the betrayal of 
Feagh in 1597. It was Garrett I of Ballymanus who obtained a 
lease from Sir Lawrence Esmond of Clonegall, grandson of Sir 
Thomas, of the lands of Ballymanus, Macreddin, and Cloherragh 
in 1700. 

Garrett’s father, Hugh Roe, had been M.P. for Macreddin in 
the Patriot Parliament of 1689 and in 1691 he had supported the 
sixteen-year-old Catholic Sir Lawrence when the Earl of Bath 
attempted to dispossess him of the estate of Ballytramon in Co. 
Wexford. An affidavit of May 1691 describes Hugh as an ‘advisor’ 
to the young Sir Lawrence, and previously the Wicklow agent of 
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the father, also Sir Lawrence who died in 1688, and before that 
‘servant’ to Sir Thomas. It had been the great-grandfather, 
Captain Lawrence, later Lord Esmond of Limbrick, near Gorey, 
who had established the estates in Wicklow, and for a time Bally- 
manus bore his name, being known as ‘Castle Lawrence’ and the 
area known as Lawrencetown. Morough mac Hugh Byrne lived 
there in 1631, he was certainly the grandfather of Hugh Roe, and 
the son of Hugh Duffe of Knockrath and Arklow Castle. Morough 
was an active ally of Esmond in the 1628 persecution of Feagh’s 
sons. In the light of the Esmond connection, it should be consid- 
eredifJohn Byrne (1690-1761), settled in Taghmon as a favoured 
Esmond tenant. Indeed the Esmonds had ensured the survival of 
the family at Ballymanus, Morough mac Hugh’s transfer of lands 
at Killaduffe and Monemore in 1631 to Lord Esmond may have 
been a protective measure and certainly, the transfer of Bally- 
manus to Sir Lawrence in 1700 and its effective return to them on 
a perpetual lease, evaded the rigours of the anti-Catholic penal 
code introduced in 1704. 

Though the tradition handed down by Jack Byrne indicates 
that it was a brother of Garrett IV of Ballymanus who founded 
the family in south Wexford it seems reasonable to push the tradi- 
tion back and place John (1690-1761), as a possible brother of 
Garrett II who died in 1767. Garrett II had connections with 
south Wexford as he had married a Katherine Colclough of 
Tintern abbey. There is a surviving abstract of the will of Garrett 
Ps but this only mentions his eldest son, Garrett II, a son Thomas, 
who appears to have been unmarried, and a unmarried daughter 
Joan. This does not mean that he did not have other children, for 
in accordance with the custom of the time his immediate aim 
would have been to provide for his successor in the estate and then 
his dependant children. Daughters who had married were the 
responsibility of their husband’s family and younger sons, who 
were left with the option of trade, army, the church, or a tenancy 
of their own, were usually provided for at the time of their setting 
up. If John had been provided for by the tenancy ofa decent farm, 
which incidentally would probably have occurred at the time of 
marriage, then he was dealt with as far as inheritance went. ‘The 
same would have applied to the founder of the Bonagrew family. 
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The tradition handed down by Jack Byrne, as well as those of 
Ballymanus, both link into an obscure but important branch of 
the O’Byrnes who lived at Dunganstown Castle. John Byrne, in 
an article in the 1991 An Leabhar Branach Clan Society booklet, 
threw some light on the family, the substance of which is summa- 
rized here. 

The Byrnes of Dunganstown Castle fought for King James II 
at the Battle of the Boyne (1690) and because of their Jacobite 
sympathies forfeited their property and were evicted from 
Dunganstown Castle in 1691. The head of the Dunganstown 
family at this period was Tomas Mor Byrne. The Wrights, 
supporters of Wiliam of Orange, then occupied the castle and 
kidnapped a girl called Aine Byrne, a sister of Tomas Mor. Tomas 
and his family went after the Wrights to rescue Aine, the two sides 
fought at Glenealy, where the Byrnes overpowered the Wrights, 
and Aine was rescued. However Raymond Byrne, a brother of 
‘Tomas Mor, was killed during the battle. Following this battle, the 
Byrnes of Dunganstown settled in Bolenaskea, Glenmalure, in the 
August of 1691. Two weeks later, Tomas Mor died. The 
remainder of the Byrne family are said to have remained in Bole- 
naskea in relative peace until the rebellion of 1798. 

In 1798 Charles Byrne of Bolenaskea provided a refuge for 
Michael Dwyer and his men who were then on the run in the 
Wicklow Mountains. Charles’ brother, Billy Byrne, was killed at 
the Battle of Newtown in July 1798. On 16th July 1798 the Rath- 
drum Yeomanry under Colonel George Manning burnt out the 
Byrnes of Bolenaskea along with four other households. ‘That 
night Charles, his pregnant wife, and their two children took 
refuge at the back of the house. Later that same night their third 
child, a girl, was born in a nearby cave. The following day the 
mother carried the baby wrapped in her shawl over to the 
O’Tooles of Shemann in Aughavanagh, and the O’Tooles took 
her over to her own family in Borkle near Kilbegan. Charles’ wife 
died but his daughter survived. The cave where she was born is 
still known as ‘Peg’s Cave’. It is known that Peg Byrne had descen- 
dants living in America in the 1960s. Another brother of Charles, 
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Terry Byrne, was later transported to Van Diemen’s Land. 


BYRNE OF BALLYCAPPLE 


According to Jack Byrne of Ballymacar, the Byrne family in 
Doonooney originated with a brother of John Byrne of 
Dunganstown. John was born circa 1730, married a Miss Byrne, 
and had at least two sons, William who married a Miss Bury, and 
Garrett Michael, probably born about 1780, who married a Miss 
Byrne of Kiltimon. The latter pair lived at Ballycapple and had at 
least five children, Wiliam who married another Miss Byrne, 
Colclough, Margaret who married John Redmond, Mary Anne 
who married Joseph Byrne, and Julia, born 1813, who married to 
Abraham Marifold. John Byrne of Dunganstown was the uncle of 
the rebels Billy Byrne of Ballymanus, and of William Michael 
Byrne hanged in 1799. Descendants of the family continue at 
Ballycapple to this day. However, the siblings of John of 
Dunganstown are seemingly well accounted for in the research of 
Edward Colclough O’Byrne and the inclusion of the Byrnes of 
Ballycapple in Jack’s story appears to be an attempt to reconcile 
what he had learned, perhaps from such sources as O’Hart’s Lrsh 
and Anglo-Irish Gentry, with the existing family tradition. John 
O’Hart recorded the following pedigree for the Ballycapple 
family in the 1887 edition of his work, but it must be considered 
with great care, for while we owe O’Hart a debt of gratitude, the 
inaccuracies and mistakes contained present a multitude of prob- 
lems: 


137. John O’Byrne: second son of Garrett [II of Ballymanus], settled 
in Dunganstown and married Miss Byrne of Wicklow. He had two 
sons: I William who married Miss Bury and had two sons: I William. 
II James, who married Miss Newsome and had one daughter who is 
(in 1887) wife of Robert Caldwell, of Wicklow. 


Il Garrett-Michael: second son of John, succeeded to part of his 
father’s lands in Ballycapple. His wife was descended from the 
O’Byrnes of Kiltimon. He had one son, William Colclough and had 
four daughters: I William Colclough of whom presently. I Margaret, 
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who married John Redmond. II Mary-Ann, who married Joseph 
Byrne, who was descended from another chief branch of the 
‘O’Byrne’ race. She had eight sons and four daughters. 1. James. 2. 
John. 3. Garrett Michael. 4. Patrick. 5. Joseph. 6. Williiam-Colclough. 
7. John-Kennedy. 8. William-Andrew. The four daughters are 1. 
Sarah. 2. Anne. 3. Bride-Anna. 4. Julia-Mary-Ellen. Of these 
children: I James of Carlow, Contractor. II John, who died young. II 
Garrett-Michael, the third son of said Mary-Anne, was MP for the 
county of Wexford more than three years. He resigned in 1883 and 
at present (in 1887) has the honour of representing West Wicklow — 
‘the cradle of his race’ in Parliament. IV Patrick of Wicklow, who died 
in 1817. V Joseph who died young. VI William-Colclough who died 
young. VII John-Kennedy O’Byrne, the seventh son who wrote “The 
O’Byrnes, Chieftains of Wicklow’ and contributed many schemes 
and articles to the press; married Monica-Cecilia, daughter of P. 
Kennedy, author of several works of Irish Literature. This John 
assumed his wife’s name before his own and resumed the prefix O’, 
as the rigid right of his family. VII William-Andrew of 
Massachusetts, America. IX Sarah (in Religion ‘Mother Mary- 
Chrysostom’), Rectress of the Sisters of Charity Convent, Kilkenny. 
X Anne, who married Joseph Anderson of Dublin. XI Bride-Anna. 
XII Julia-Mary-Ellen, married to James J. Fowler, of London. HI 
Catherine: third daughter of Garrett-Michael O’Byrne of 
Ballycapple, married James Kinsella; their daughter “Mother Mary 
Stanislaus’ was Abbess of St. Clare’s Convent, Harold’s Cross, 
Dublin. IV Julia, married Abraham Manifold. 


139. William-Colclough O’Byrne: son of Garrett-Michael; had four 
sons and two daughters, of whom three sons and one daughter are (in 
1887) living: I Garrett-Michael, of whom presently. II John-Joseph, 
of Dublin. II William-Colclough, who still retains Ballycapple. I 
Anna-Frances, married to J.J. Byrne of the Rathmore family. 


140. Garrett-Michael O’Byrne, Merchant, of Wicklow: son of 
William-Colclough O’Byrne; living in 1887. 


The story of Miles Byrne of Monaseed being a near cousin of 
Ballymanus turns up in other traditions other than Doonooney. 
The Byrnes of Kildreena House, Co. Kilkenny also believed that 
they were closely related to Billy and Miles Byrne, and Tibbot 
O’Toole, in his oral history of Hamilton Lodge, taken down by 
P.L. O’ Toole, described Miles as a first cousin of Billy. Unfortu- 
nately there are no records to substantiate this, and although 
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Miles could be described as being of a minor gentry family, and 
clearly on intimate terms with the sons of Ballymanus, his Memoirs 
contain only sketchy family information and no claim of close 
kinship. 

Jack’s attempts to weave his own family tradition in with what 
then was recently published information on Ballymanus and 
Miles Byrne may still be regarded as part of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century Gaelic revival and as such is still impor- 
tant in the clan history. Jack was one of numbers trying to make 
sense of their identity, to research and recover broken traditions 
through the lines of the seventeenth century. 


BYRNE OF DOONOONEY, NEWTOWN, 
AND GRASSCUR 


The earliest known ancestor of the Byrnes of Doonooney, in 
Adamstown is John Byrne (c.1690-1761), whose appearance in 
the area fits in with the period that other Byrnes start to appear 
outside Co. Wicklow. John was interred in a favoured corner of 
the old graveyard in Taghmon, where high-status memorials 
commemorate both him and the Doonooney family: 


John Byrne (died 1761) and (his grandson?) [Recorded at Newtown 
in 1834.] 

Patrick Byrne (1721-71). 

John Byrne (1729-76). 

Patrick Byrne (1762-1842). 


In the midst of these stones is a very badly eroded prostrate slab 
with the following surviving inscription: 


Erected by ... [Byrne? in Memory] of his ... [wife, mother?| Shep- 

pard w{ho died...] 
Sacred to [the memory of Marks Byrne? | Late Doo[nooney] 4th 
May 183[0?| 

John Byrne, Doonooney (1786-1855), with his wife Mary [Shep- 

pard] (1796-1869) 
and their son Marks (d. 1830). 
James Byrne, Newtown (1800-1872), 
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with his sons Robert (1849-1870), and Thomas (1845-1871). 
John Byrne, Ballylibernagh (d. 1911), with his wife Ellen (d. 1933) 
and their children 
Nicholas (d. 1930), Katie (d. 1936) and Marks (d.1938), 
grandson Peter Byrne (d.1956). 

Mary Anne Butler of Taghmon (d. 1918), 

‘erected by her nephew William Byrne’. 


The family tradition implies that John (1690-1761), came from 
Co. Wicklow, Ballymanus in fact, and that either he, or his son, 
married into Doonooney. His sons were: 1) Patrick Byrne (1721— 
71). (In the Index to Administration Bonds there is a reference for 1771 
to ‘Patrick Byrne, of Bricketstown, ‘Taghmon’). 2) John Byrne 
(1729-76). (It is believed that the Heraldry Office of Ireland has 
a document that includes the following reference to two alleged 
‘brothers’: ‘Miles Byrne, 1780, Brigade Commander, France. 
John Byrne, 1771, Farmer, Dunooney’. This would appear to 
confirm that John (1729-76) was the occupant of Doonooney in 
1771). Ifthe other son is Peter Byrne of Gurlin (1735-1815), then 
these are probably three of the four brothers mentioned in the 
Muchtown tradition. Peter Byrne is buried in Duncormack ceme- 
tery along with his wife, Eleanor Stafford (1745-1815). (They had 
sons, Laurence Byrne, and John Byrne (1789-1844), the latter 
who is buried at St. Munn’s). A fourth son is most likely the 
Thomas, mentioned in tradition as the founder of Ballyliibernagh, 
and the presumed father of Nicholas. Presuming that these 
brothers of the Muchtown tradition were actually born in Co. 
Wicklow this would give a date of settlement in south Wexford 
after 1735 and before 1761. 

It is possible that Bridget Byrne (1750-1834), buried at The 
Monachan, and who married Thomas Parle of Tottenhamgreen 
(1750-1810), was a daughter of Patrick (1721-71), or even John 
(1729-76). Her husband’s family, the Parles were long established 
in Wexford, traditionally being descended from one of three 
brothers who were shipwrecked at Carnsore Point. He was left 
behind because of a broken leg when his brothers returned to 
France. However, the Parle family were well established in Bargy 
as farmers and millers by 1659. Their children were: 1) James. 2) 
Elizabeth. 3) Catherine. 4) Redmond. 5) John. 6) Patrick. 
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It is very likely that Nicholas Byrne (1753-1831), was Bridget’s 
brother. Nicholas was the father of Laurence Byrne (1783-1867), 
who is buried at Duncormack with his wife, Anastasia Keating 
(1798-1862), of Belgrove, and their sons 1) Nicholas Byrne (1821— 
93), and 2) John Byrne (1822-95). It is possible that their daughter 
was the Ellen Byrne (1817-87), who married John Stafford of 
Baldwinstown (1748-1828). The couple are buried in Rathangan 
New Cemetery with their grandson Nicholas (1852-1935). The 
memorials indicate a possible nephew, Nicholas Byrne (1806-41), 
whose mother was ‘Ellen’, and whose daughter was ‘Mary Ellen’, 

Among everyday concerns for the family was evidently the 
steepness of the road and in 1846 application was made to lower 
a hill, 60 perches long, and fill a hollow on the road from Duncor- 
mack to Taghmon, by the Mill of Ross, between John Byrne’s 
house and Laurence Byrne’s house 

The above Nicholas Byrne of Belgrove (1821—93), is mentioned 
in The People of August 12th 1885 as having subscribed towards ‘a 
magnificent crucifix recently erected in the centre of the church- 
yard, old graveyard, Rathangan’. William and Nicholas Stafford 
of Baldwinstown, presumably his cousins, also subscribed. Two 
further members of the Belgrove family are buried at Rathangan 
New Cemetery, Annie Byrne, Belgrove (1874-1959), and her 
brother, Laurence Byrne (1881—1967). 

Charles Byrne, born 1747, Kate Byrne, born 1754, and Anas- 
tasia Byrne, born 1755, are three more possible siblings of the 
above Nicholas (1753-1831). 

John’s grandson (through either his son Patrick, or John) was 
Patrick Byrne of Newtown (1762-1842), buried at The 
Monachan, Taghmon. The 1834 Tithe Applotment Book shows, 
Patrick living at Great Newtown, Parish of ‘Kilcoan’ or Kilcowan, 
with 35 acres 1 rood. He may be the ‘Patrick Byrne who married 
a Nagle of Bridgetown;’ and described as the father of a James of 
Newtown. The children of Patrick, born 1762, were: 1) James 
Byrne of Newtown (1800-72). The 1853 Griffith’s Valuation 
shows, James Byrne at Newtown, Parish of ‘Kilcowan’, with a 
house and 3 parcels of land, 54 acres in total, rented from John 
Burrowes. James had sons Robert (1849-70), and Thomas (1845— 
71). 2) Daniel Byrne of Newtown who married Anastasia (Anty) 
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Byrne. 3) Wiliam Byrne of Newtown (1805-89). (Wiliam 
married Margaret Lambert in 1838 and moved to Grasscur). 4) 
Edward Byrne of Newtown. 

The 1901 Census relating to Newtown, Kilcowan, Bargy, 
shows: 


Patrick Byrne (52 years), his wife Mary (27 years), and sons James (2) 
and Thomas (10 months), daughter Margaret (5), together with 
Patrick’s brothers, James (48 years) and John (46 years). 


The family were living in a well-appointed eight-roomed house 
with a thatched roof but the property was sold in 1974 and the 
house demolished. 

In addition, other grandchildren of Patrick (1721-71), or John 
(1729-76), included John Byrne of Doonooney (1786-1855), 
believed to have come from ‘Kilcavin’, and who married Mary 
Sheppard of ‘Tottenhamereen (1794-1869). The Tithe Applotment 
of 1824 shows John’s son, Marks Byrne, as holding 83 acres at 
Doonooney, but Marks died in 1830, which is likely to explain the 
tradition that his father came there from ‘Kilcavin’. He is likely to 
have been the John Byrne of Doonooney who is believed to have 
donated the Stations of the Cross to the church at Adamstown, 
and to be mentioned in a dedication plaque. Evidently respected 
by his landlord, John’s tenancy was improved to the status of a 
freehold lease in 1833, and having some financial substance he 
was entitled to vote, but in the landlord’s interest of course. Other 
identifiable grandchildren are James Byrne of Muchtown (1790— 
1870), and Marks, or Marcus Byrne, as he is called in the 1834 
Tithe Applotment, who is shown as sharing 16 acres 1 rood 22 
perches at Coolycall, Kilcowan. 

The son of the above John (1786-1855) and Mary, Marks 
Byrne (1834-76), married Ann Roche (1843-76). Their sons were 
1) Patrick born 1876. 2) John Byrne (1883-1929) (he married 
Ellen Fowler of Nash, with children Marks born 1901, and 
Thomas born 1903). (Ellen was a daughter of Patrick and Anne 
Fowler (1835-1928), of Nash, Gusserane. Ellen’s son Marks 
Byrne was chief mourner at Anne Fowler, his grandmother’s 
funeral). (Note that a Marks Byrne and Alice Roche, Doonooney, 
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had a son, Patrick, in 1876 and a William Byrne married Mary 
Fowler in 1858, at Rathangan),. 

The above James Byrne of Muchtown (1790-1870), married 
Catherine — (1779-1859). The Tithe Applotment of 1834 shows 
James as holding 19a. 2r. 9p at Muchtown. James and Catherine 
are buried in Kilcowan cemetery along with their son John Byrne 
(1821-1904), who married to Anne Barry of Bannon, and the son 
of John and Anne, James Byrne who married Margaret Stafford 
of Clonmines. A son of James and Margaret, another John Byrne, 
who is buried at Rathangan, married Margaret Kehoe of Old 
Ross in 1945, and bought Doonooney from his cousin, Marks 
Byrne. John Byrne of Muchtown (1906-88), and Richard Byrne 
of Muchtown (1915-85), are buried in Rathangan New Ceme- 
tery. 

The above James Byrne (1790-1870), may be the same person 
as the James Byrne of Rathangan who married Kitty Pender in 
1814. Their children were 1) Elizabeth Byrne, born 1815, spon- 
sors Nicholas and Elizabeth Byrne. 2) Mary Byrne, born 1817, 
sponsors John Redmond and Betty Healey. 3) Patrick Byrne, born 
1823, sponsors Joseph Radford and Mary Hayes. 4) Mary Byrne, 
born 1825, sponsors James Redmond and Catherine Fortune. 5) 
Catherine Byrne, born 1829, sponsors Matthew and Elizabeth 
Redmond. 6) Patrick Byrne, born 1833, sponsors Nicholas 
Devereux and Mary Fortune. 7) Nicholas Byrne born 17th 
February 1836, sponsors William Byrne and Margaret Cleary. It 
may be that the above John (1821-1904), should be included in 
this list. 

The above James Byrne (1800-72), married Mary Murphy and 
had issue: 1) Thomas Byrne (1845-71). 2) Patrick Byrne, born 
1847. (Patrick married Mary Browne and had issue: Thomas born 
1887, Margaret born 1895, James born 1898, Anastasia born 
1902, a son born 1905, who settled in Moone, Co. Kildare, a 
daughter born 1910, and another daughter). 3) Robert Byrne 
(1849-70). 4) Michael Byrne born 1855. John Byrne born 1858. 
Anna Byrne born 1859. 

James’ brother, the above Daniel Byrne, who married Anty 
(Anastasia) Byrne, was recorded in the 1834 Tithe Applotment Book 
as holding 6a. 3r. 24p at Grasscur. They had issue: 1) Margaret 
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Byrne born 1818, sponsor Mary Fowler. 2) Thomas Byrne born 
1820, sponsor James Fowler. 3) Thomas Byrne born 1822. 4) — 
Byrne born 1825. 5) James Byrne born 1829, sponsors James 
Byrne and Catherine Lambert. 

Daniel’s brother, the above William Byrne of Newtown (1805— 
89), ‘carpenter’, married Margaret Lambert in 1838 in 
Rathangan Parish. The 1834 Tithe Applotment shows Mary 
Lambert holding 15 acres at Long Ridge. Her parents were 
Thomas Lambert and Bridget Whitty, probably of Long Ridge, 
who married in 1804. William and Margaret moved to Grasscur. 
Their children were 1) Mary Byrne born 1839, sponsored by John 
Lambert and Kitty Byrne. 2) Ann Byrne born 1841, sponsored by 
Watt Walsh and Ann Coughly (i.e. ‘Colclough’). 3) Patrick Byrne 
born 1844 in Grasscur, sponsored by Pat Byrne and Mary Poddle. 
4) Mary Byrne born 1846, Grasscur, sponsored by Thomas 
Lamport and Anastasia Furlong. 5) James Byrne born 1849, spon- 
sored by Patt Furlong and Bess Harpur. 6) Anne Byrne born 1851, 
sponsored by William Walsh and Ellen Butler. 7) Nicholas Byrne 
born at ‘Grogan’, sic Grasscur, llth July 1854, sponsored by 
Thomas Walsh and Margaret Hayes. William died a widower in 
1889. 

William’s brother, Edward Byrne, had a child by Bess Pender, 
Frances, or Fanny Byrne (1838-1921), baptismal sponsor Bess 
Quin. Fanny married Mark Walsh (1847—1902), of Coolycall in 
1863 at Rathangan. ‘The couple are buried in Cleariestown along 
with their son Thomas (1876-1954), and their daughter, 
Catherine, ‘Mag’ Walsh (1875-1974). 

The above Patrick Byrne (1844-1909), who was born 
Grasscur, married Bessy Dillon (1842-89), in Kilmore in 1865, 
witnesses Thomas Dillon and Mary Byrne. (Bessy Dillon was born 
in 1842 at Brideswell, Mulrankin and she died in 1889). Their 
children were 1) Margaret Byrne, also known as Anne, born 1866 
in Newtown, Kilcowan, she married Nicholas Whitty of 
Kilmannon in 1889, and the couple are believed to have 
emigrated to America. 2) Patrick Byrne born 1868 in Grasscur, 
who married Margaret Roche. 3) Wiliam ‘Bil’ Byrne born 1870 
in Grasscur, and buried at Cleariestown. (Bill married Alice 
Whitty, of Newcastle, possibly Cleariestown. ‘Their son Mark was 
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born circa 1912). 4) Thomas Byrne born 1873, bachelor, buried 
Rathangan New Cemetery. 5) John Byrne born 1874 in Grasscur, 
believed to have died young. 6) John, or Jack, Byrne (1876-1944), 
bachelor, buried at Cleariestown. 7) James Byrne born 1877 in 
Grasscur, who married Anne Eliza the daughter of Richard 
Rossiter of Horesland, Duncormack, 8th November 1911, in 
Duncormack. (She was born circa 1889 in Horesland, Duncor- 
mack). Their child was Miss — Byrne. James is buried beneath the 
iron Celtic cross in Rathangan Old Cemetery. 

The above Patrick, ‘Patsy’, Byrne born 1868 who married 
Margaret Roche of Ballynaglogh in Cleariestown 1892 had issue: 
1) William Byrne born 1894 but died young. 2) Patrick Byrne born 
1896, also died young. 3) Elizabeth Byrne born 8th July 1898. 4) 
Catherine Byrne born 3rd October 1899. 5) John Byrne born 
1901, but died young. 6) Margaret Byrne born 13th May 1906. 
7) Mary Byrne born circa 1908. 8) Miss — Byrne born 1912. 

Patrick’s brother, the above-mentioned Nicholas Byrne was 
born 1854 at Grasscur. Nicholas is said to have emigrated to 
America circa 1870-80, where he readopted the prefix to his 
name, becoming Nicholas O’Byrne. Returning to Grasscur, he 
married in 1896, Margaret Walsh of Ballymacar, in Cushinstown 
Church. The witnesses were John Byrne and Bridget Walsh. 
(Margaret was born 1869 in Ballymacar, daughter of John Walsh 
and Margaret Hanlon, and she died 1921). Nicholas died in 1928. 
Their children were 1) Margaret Anne Byrne (1897—1967); John 
Fitzharris and Ellen Byrne sponsored her. 2) Margaret, who 
married Owen O’Callaghan, Ballynacoolagh. 3) Frances Byrne 
born 1898, sponsored by Thomas Byrne and Margaret Walsh. 
She emigrated to England. 4) William Byrne (1901-68), he was 
sponsored by ‘Thomas Hughs and Kate Hanlon, and he married 
Bridget Brien, and lived at Ballymacar. 5) John, or Jack, Byrne 
(1902-66), bachelor, of Ballymacar. (He passed on the family 
traditions). Philip Magrath and Johanna Lambert sponsored 
John. 6) Bridget Byrne, born 1904 and sponsored by James Nolan 
and Catherine Magrath. She married Walter Bedding, andimmi- 
erated to England. 7) Mary Kate Byrne (1906-95) (sponsors 
unknown), she married Arthur Edward Bryan, and immigrated 
to England. 8) Patrick Joseph Byrne (1908-75), sponsored by John 
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Byrne & Elizabeth F. Doyle. Patrick immigrated to England. (His 
children were Kevin Nicholas Byrne, Roger Byrne, and Michael 
Byrne). Kevin Byrne now lives on the Isle of Colonsay and he is 
the author of Colkitto, a history of the Clan Donald of Colonsay 
(1997). 


BYRNE WALSH 


The above Margaret Walsh, who married Nicholas O’Byrne, was 
born at Ballymacar and was descended from the Walshes of 
Tinnislatty, of The Rower. Edward Walsh, married Mary Darcy 
of Ballymacar, in Cushinstown, circa 1804, and his brother, John 
Walsh born 1780 married Anne Kelly from Ballinabearna in 
1811. The children of John Walsh of Tinnislatty and Anne Kelly 
were 1) Laurence Walsh born 1812, who married Mary Grace of 
Garrenavaby in 1847. 2) Mary Walsh who married Thomas 
Whitty of Pallas circa 1850. The children of the above Edward 
Walsh who married Mary Darcy in 1804 were 1) Thomas Walsh 
born 1805, and married — Finn of (Anagh?) 2) John Walsh born 
1808. 3) Edward Walsh born 1811 and Catherine Walsh born 
1816. The above Thomas Walsh of Ballymacar, born 1805, who 
married — Finn had issue: 1) John Walsh who married Margaret 
Hanlon of Rochestown, Adamstown in 1869. 2) Edward (Ned) 
Walsh who married Margaret (Alice?) Callaghan, Ballyleigh, in 
1871. (Alice was born in 1850, the daughter of Owen Callahan 
and Mary Foley, and her sponsors were Pat Callahan & Margaret 
Keogh. Her brother, Thomas, was father to Owen Callaghan 
who married a Byrne from Ballymacar. Her siblings included 
Ann, Catherine, and Michael who was drowned at The Rower). 
The above Edward Walsh born 1850 who married Alice 
Callaghan had issue: 1) John Walsh who married Sarah Cearney, 
1900 in Uddingston, Lanark. This John Walsh became a coal 
miner, migrating first to Scotland, then in 1923 to St. Louis, 
bringing the family across in 1925 aboard the Cameronia. The John 
Walsh of Ballymacar who married Margaret Hanlon had issue: 1) 
Margaret Walsh born 1869 who married Nicholas O’Byrne of 
Grasscur at Cushinstown Church 1896. 2) Bridget Walsh born 
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3rd March 1872, who is believed to have married a Finn or Flynn 
and emigrated to America. 

There was a William Byrne, possibly a brother to Nicholas 
O’Byrne, who married a Bridget Finn; their five children included 
daughter Catherine who was born in Ossineke, Michigan in 1873, 
however, the relationship is not certain. 

A John Byrne married Mary Doyle and baptised the following: 
1) Marks Byrne in 1830, sponsors Patrick Byrne and Anne Doyle. 
2) Elizabeth Byrne in 1832, sponsors John Byrne and Bridget 
Doyle. 3) Mary Byrne in 1834, sponsors Nick Byrne and Ellen 
Walsh. 4) James Byrne in 1835, sponsors Dan and Mary Gorman. 
5) John Byrne in 1836, sponsors William Keating and Bridget 
Doyle. 6) Bridget Byrne in 1837, sponsors Rev. T. Devereaux and 
Eliza Byrne. 7) Anne Byrne in 1839, sponsors William Keating 
and Bridget Doyle. In addition, a James Byrne, probably his 
brother, married Ellen Doyle, and baptised Ellen Byrne in 1833, 
sponsors Patrick Byrne and Ellen Doyle. 

There is an amusing story passed on about a Marks Byrne. 
Once he sent a wire to his brother in Wellingtonbridge with the 
message, ‘Come at once, Markie dead’. His brother went to the 
shop and loaded up his car with food for the wake and funeral. 
When he arrived, the first man he saw was the bold Markie. ‘I 
thought you were dead,’ he exclaimed, to which Markie retorted, 
‘T would have been; only you came with some grub.’ 


FR. JOHN BYRNE 


Fr. Bryan Murphy was appointed parish priest of Taghmon in 
1789 by Bishop Caulfield and he lived at Bricketstown. However, 
in 1795 he was removed from the position by Bishop Caulfield, 
because of his leanings towards the Society of United Irishmen. 
During his suspension, his curate, Fr. Denis Kelly, acted as parish 
priest and he may have been briefly assisted at Taghmon in 1787 
by another curate, Fr. Matthew Byrne. Fr. Kelly was then helped 
by Fr. Denis Ryan and a Carmelite from the monastery at Hore- 
town, Fr. John Byrne. This Fr. John Byrne may well have been a 
member of the Taghmon family, if Matthew was not also a 
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member. In fact Rev. John would have been a contemporary of 
Patrick Byrne (1762-1842). Bishop Caulfield wrote to Archbishop 
Troy in September 1798 about Murphy and Byrne: 


There is another reptile, Rev Bryan Murphy, who was very active in 
the rebellion. He had been deprived and suspended about three years 
ago. Nevertheless he had address enough to procure a protection 
when the rebels were routed, and remains undisturbed... There is a 
Rev. Mr. Byrne, a Carmelite, at Goffs Bridge, who shewed himself 
a very zealous, active rebel. He also got a protection. He was a 
drinking, giddy man. I advised him to quit the diocese and threatened 
suspension. 


No more is heard of Fr. Byrne, but Fr. Kelly asked Fr. Murphy 
to assist him and wrote to Bishop Caulfield to explain the situa- 
tion but the Bishop wrote to Bryan Murphy in March 1800 to 
remind him that he was ‘deprived of all priestly faculties’. A letter 
survives from Fr. Murphy to a Protestant clergyman and friend in 
which he denies the accusations against him, including the 
burning of the barn at Scullabogue. He also had given a letter of 
protection to a member of the Taghmon Yeoman Cavalry, 
William Fleming, a Protestant. Apparently Fr. Murphy fled to Co. 
Kerry after the yeomanry broke into his house and beat him 
senseless. He spent the rest of his days as a hedge school teacher 
and labourer, and died there. 


BYRNE OF BALLYLIBERNAGH 


The tradition is that Thomas Byrne, who could have been a son 
of John (1690-1761), founded the family at Ballylibernagh. 
Although the Tithe Book of 1824 does not record a Byrne family 
living in Ballylibernagh, the Griffiths Survey of 1853 shows a 
Nicholas Byrne, presumably a son of Thomas, holding 32a 2p 
llr, as a tenant of Benjamin Wilson. His widow, Catherine 
(1804-94), survived Nicholas. ‘Their son, John Byrne of Ballyliber- 
nagh (1835-1911), married at Rathdangan in 1893 Ellen 
(d.1933), the daughter of William Sinnott of Gibberwell. Their 
issue included Mary Catherine Byrne born 1900, Nicholas Kevin 
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Byrne (1902-30), William Byrne born 1905, Mary Byrne born 
1907, Katie (d.1936), and Marks Brendan Byrne (1909-38). 
Another daughter of theirs may be the Mary Byrne of Ballyliber- 
nagh (1894-c.1970) (buried with Sinnott family of Millview in 
Rathangan new Cemetery). John also had a grandson, Peter 
Byrne, who died 1956. Several of the family are buried at 
Taghmon. 

Other Byrnes of Ballylibernagh include Marks Byrne, bachelor 
(1847-1903), presumably a brother of John (1835-1911). 
Margaret Byrne, born 1864, who married Walter Kehoe, born 
1870, farmer at Ballycogley. Mary Ellen Byrne (1883-1934). 
William Byrne of Ballylibernagh born 1900, who married in 1920, 
Mary Alice Walsh, born 1902, Cregg, Mayglass. Thomas Byrne 
of Mulrankin (1910-95), buried Rathangan New Cemetery. 


BYRNE OF SCAR 


Griffiths in 1853 lists James Byrne living at Scar, Duncormack. 
His son, James Byrne, Rathangan, 1854-1930, married Mary 
Roche of Scar in 1880. The family are interred at Rathdangan 
Old Cemetery where a memorial commemorates: 


James Byrne, Scar, who died 30th November 1930 aged 76 years. His 
daughters, Margaret Mary died 10th May 1914 aged 13 years, and 
Catherine Agnes died 13th October 1911 aged 26 years. His son 
Richard died 16th January 1918 aged 20 years, and his son James 
Byrne I.R.A. who was killed at Saltmills, 13th October 1920 aged 32 
years. Also his wife Mary Byrne who died 5th September 1942 aged 
84 years. His son Walter, Brother Aidan of the Irish Christian 
Brothers, died 12th June 1996 aged 97 years and interred in St. 
Mary’s cemetery, Newry. 


BYRNE OF BONAGREW 


Jack Byrne’s tradition was that a Byrne of Ballymanus founded 
the family at Bonagrew, Brittas Bay, near Dunganstown in Co. 
Wicklow. Robert Heavener’s book Credo has a map showing “The 
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Barony of Arklow, in the County of Wicklow’, which Sir Wiliam 
Petty produced in 1654 after the county was shired. It identifies 
Mizen Head, Blindwood, Ballycapple, ‘Dunganstown’, and 
‘Balleclogh’. The ordnance survey shows that Bonagrew forms 
the northern part of ‘Balleclogh’, or as it is now called, Ballyclogh 
North and Ballyclogh South. To the south of ‘Balleclogh’ are the 
adjoining townlands of ‘Ballecarrig’ and ‘Balincoole’, and a larger 
area called “The Parish of Balledonch’. To the north, a similar 
area is named “The Parish of Enisboyne.’ A dotted line from 
Dunganstown to Balleclogh suggests a road or track to the 
unmarked Castletimon chapel; however, the line may only indi- 
cate that at that time Dunganstown lay in ‘Enisboyne’, whilst 
Balleclogh (with Bonagrew) lay in ‘Balledonch’. At ‘Dungans- 
towne’ there is a pictorial representation of ‘a great house, 
demolished’. A church is shown at ‘Enisboyne’, but there is no 
sign of one at ‘Balledonch’, although a little further south there is 
one at “The Parish of Newrilee’ or ‘Newreile’. Modern Ennis- 
boyne is identifiable, as is Ennereilly to the south. ‘The chapel site 
at Ennisboyne is 5 km from Bonagrew while that at Ennereilly is 
7.5 km. Dunganstown Castle is also about 5 km from Ennisboyne, 
and about 3 km from Bonagrew. Although not marked upon the 
old map, the chapel site at Castletimon is much more accessible, 
lying barely 2 km from Dunganstown and less than 1 km from 
Bonagrew. It appears likely that the chapel site now known as 
Castletimon is synonymous with ‘Balledonch’. 

In the period before the Cromwellian settlement, Balleclogh or 
Balloghclogh was recorded as being occupied by Pierce Sexton 
Jr., paying rent to Thomas Sexton for 132 profitable acres. The 
exact land ownership and occupation is unclear from this source, 
but significant proprietors included ‘Church lands’ of 335 acres, 
with a tenant George Byrne renting 24 acres. Edward Archer with 
231 acres. Sir John Hoey with 2,432 acres, and Hugh Mont- 
gomery with 735 acres. Montgomery’s tenants are listed as, 
Dermot P. Byrne J.P., Brian mac Murrough Byrne J.P., and 
Pierce Sexton Jr. Philip Packer had 220 acres. Packer’s tenant was 
Fran Wolverston of Ballymaghmeasagh. Feagh McHugh’s great 
granddaughter married a John Wolverston of Freynestown, Co. 
Wicklow, and she was the daughter of Phelim O’Byrne of 
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Killaveny who was still living in 1641. Pierce Sexton had 87 acres 
and Thomas Sexton, 71 acres, on which his tenant was Pierce 
Sexton Jr. Richard Parsons had 41 acres, his tenant being— Byrne 
J-P., Sir Wiliam Parsons had 2872 acres, and Sir Henry Tich- 
bourne 394 acres, his tenant being Redmond mac Feagh J.P., [son 
of Feagh McHugh O'Byrne]. 

Byrne tenants are also identified at the following townlands: 
Brian mac Murrough Byrne J.P. — Ballard. Dermot P. Byrne J.P. 
— Knockmachurragh and KillMcCurragh. George Byrne — 
Knotkrec. Redmond mac Feagh [O’Byrne] J.P. — Cornegowne, 
Croankipp, and Cloghoge. The former Byrne lands ascribed to 
Sir John Hoey comprised: Dongonstowne, Killbride, Ballen- 
emoyny, Ballenegrane, Roscagh, Coolecorky, Cullin, and 
Ennisboen in one parcel; and in another: Magherebeg, 
Ballincargy, Castletymon, Ballynesragh, Ballnetra, Ballygorman, 
and Ballydowlin. The former Byrne lands now held by Sir 
William Parsons comprised, in one parcel: Ballycadmus, Ballysal- 
lags, Brittas, Ballintlea, and Ballyneparke; and in another; 
Ballyvuleegne, Kilmurry, McGerald Reagh, ‘Templeleyne, Bally- 
mooranbeg, Knocknattin, Killkankerane, McHugh Reagh, 
Magherymore, Ballynemona Juxta, Banogmerogh, Killblighten, 
Tullaloske, and Ballybegg. 

Redmond mac Hugh Birne is recorded as holding ‘Ballintle’ in 
1617, and Loughlin Dubh O’Byrne of Ballintlea Castle held 
Ballintlea at the end of James I’s reign. Loughlin’s son Denis 
inherited Ballintlea, but his dispossessed descendants eventually 
settled on the estate of Daniel Byrne of Timogue and afterwards 
intermarried with his family. However, these are ‘snapshots of the 
area’ during the process of dispossession and displacement, and 
there is no indication of a Byrne gentry family established at Bona- 
grew. Neither is the location a definite indicator as to whether they 
belonged to Crioch Branach or Gabhal Raghnaill, for both 
branches held lands in the others territory. 

The only evidence on the origins of the family at Bonagrew is 
in fact the tradition of Jack Byrne, and if the ambitious connec- 
tion to the generation of Garrett and Billy Byrne of Ballymanus is 
disregarded, the possibilities of Bonagrew being descended from 
an earlier generation of Ballymanus have to be admitted. That the 
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Byrnes of Bonagrew were highly respected in the area as ‘a fine 
old family’ and a ‘county family’ is confirmed by two early twen- 
tieth century obituaries that appeared in the Wicklow People: 


Death of Mrs. Anne Fanning, Monalee 25th October 1912... 
belonged to a fine old family, the Byrnes of Bonagrew. Chief 
mourners included William Colclough Byrne and Patrick Byrne, 
Kalmurray. 


William Colclough Byrne’s position as chief mourner is very inter- 
esting, and is the second piece of circumstantial evidence 
providing a link to Ballymanus as the use of Colclough as a first 
name may indicate descent from Garrett II of Ballymanus 
(d.1727), and his wife Frances (or Katherine) Colclough. ‘The 
name appears in use as a first name by the Ballymanus branches 
at Drumquin and Ballycapple. 

The second obituary refers to the death of Edward Byrne of 
Bonagrew on 11th July 1917. It reports that he belonged to an old 
county family. He was buried in ‘Templerainey Old Cemetery, 
Arklow, and the chief mourners included Michael Byrne (son), 
Moira (daughter), Ellen and Mollie (sisters), James Murphy 
(uncle, and member of Rathdrum District council), ‘Turlough 
O’Reilly and John Byrne, Wicklow (cousins). 

Kevin Byrne was told of three brothers, Edward, Michael, and 
Patrick Byrne of Bonagrew, Edward being buried with other 
Byrnes in Arklow graveyard and the other two in ‘Ballylichael’. 
While the exact spelling and location of the latter name is uncer- 
tain, Edward’s grave is at Arklow on the left hand side, near the 
gate: 


Erected by Edward Byrne, Killahurler, in memory of his father 
Edward Byrne, Bonagrew who died July 6th 1868 aged 80 years; also 
his son John Alphonsus who died 8th April 1878 aged 2 years; his 
mother Anastasia Byrne died 5th December 1890 aged 92 years. 
Underneath are also interred the remains of the above named 
Edward Byrne who died 16th June 1902. 


It is of interest to note that Billy’s father, ‘Old Garret Byrne’ 
retired to Arklow, at least showing an affinity with the place in 
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which the Bonagrew family lived and were buried. Unfortunately, 
the Byrnes of Bonagrew died out, and while the Byrnes in Bally- 
capple recall the Byrnes of Bonagrew they are not aware of a close 
connection. However, the tradition of a brother, or perhaps even 
a son of John Byrne (1690-1761), as marrying in to Bonagrew and 
founding the family there, should be valued. 


BYRNE COLCLOUGH 


Apart from the references already made in this chapter there were 
other unions between branches of the Byrnes and Colcloughs. 
Patrick Colclough built Duffry Hall in Co. Wexford in 1685 but 
the family also owned Tintern Abbey in Co. Wexford, Patrick 
being a grandson of Sir Thomas Colclough of Tintern. The 
Colcloughs remained Catholic, but outwardly appeared Protes- 
tant, and so survived the Penal Code. 

Dudley, son of Patrick Colclough of Duffry, Co. Wexford, was 
born circa 1671, and died 7th December 1712. He married Mary 
daughter of the Hon. Francis Barnewall of Baystown in 
November 1691. Among their children were Caesar Colclough of 
Tintern (1696-1766), and Margaret Colclough, born circa 1697, 
who married Charles Byrne of Kilmacar (Byrnesgrove) Co. 
Kilkenny, eldest son of Sir Gregory’s second marriage. 

Mary Anne, a daughter of Dudley Colclough, was born circa 
1699. She married John Byrne of Cabinteely 29th November 
1717, and they had twelve children. 1) Daniel Byrne. 2) Dudley. 
3) George. 4) John, who settled in Bordeaux. 5) Francis. 6) 
Gregory. 7) Harriet. 8) Frances. 9) Mary. 10) Joseph. 11) Walter. 
12) Mary Ann, circa 1735 to 6th October 1788. This Mary Ann 
married Adam Colclough of Duffry Hall 31st January 1753. 
Adam Colclough (1730-99), was the son of Caesar Colclough of 
Tintern (1696-1766) by his second marriage on 17th December 
1721, to Henrietta Vesey of Knapton, Abbeyleix. 

An erroneous version of this pedigree appears in Burke’s /rish 
Family Records (1976), which gives a line of descent for Ballymanus, 
beginning with a Colclough Byrne born 1743, the son of John of 
Cabinteely, born before 1743, who was in turn supposedly the son 
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of Daniel, the son of Cahir Oge, the son of Cahir, son of Teige 
Oge. 

Frances, a daughter of another Adam Colclough was born 
1708. She married a Garret Byrne 28th February 1727. They are 
believed to have had three sons, 1) John. 2) Garrett. 3) Colclough 
who married — Gullivers of Cork. 

Ann, born 1841, the daughter of William Byrne of Grasscur 
(1805-89), and his wife Margaret Lambert, had as godparents 
Walter Walsh and Ann Coughly, her surname as found in the 
parish register being but a phonetic rendering of the surname 
Colclough. 


BYRNE LAMBERT 


The connection with the Lamberts is another interesting example 
of intermarriage taking place between similarly dispossessed and 
displaced families. ‘The Lamberts, originally Lamport, were 
descended from Anglo-Norman settler, de Lamporte, who 
arrived in Co. Wexford in the twelfth century. The most famous 
of the family was William Lamport who was born in 1615. He was 
educated by the Jesuits in Dublin and then London, and 
according to the biography by Gerard Ronan, Wiliam Lamport: 
The Irish Zorro (2004) by the time he was fifteen he had been 
charged with high treason. Lamport escaped from prison and 
spent two years with pirates during which time his ship partici- 
pated in the defeat the English navy at the siege of La Rochelle. 
In his early twenties Lamport settled in Spain, where he became 
known as ‘Guillen Lombardo’. He studied at the Colegio Impe- 
rialin Madrid and became a notable linguist and soldier. In 1634 
he took part in the Battle of Nordlingen. Following an affair at the 
court of Philip IV of Spain, Lamport was sent out of the way as a 
spy to Mexico. In October 1642 he was arrested for conspiracy to 
rebellion. His apparent aims were the abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of an independent Mexican state over which he 
would be king. The accusations against him may not have been 
entirely realistic because the Inquisition charged him with the 
practise of astrology and despite the King’s desire to have him 
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released the Inquisition detained him. He escaped 25th 
December 1650, with the manner of his prison break being so 
daring that it was put about that he must have been assisted by 
demons. Lamport then produced a pamphlet exposing the 
corruption of the Inquisition, but he was recaptured and placed 
in solitary confinement for the next nine years. It was remarkable 
that he passed the time by writing the psalms on his sheet with a 
pen and ink ingeniously manufactured by himself. In 1659, the 
Inquisition, continuing to ignore all orders for clemency burnt 
Lamport at the stake, however, according to legend Lamport 
managed to strangle himself with the rope that had been used to 
tie him to the stake. 

In 1901 when plans were underway to celebrate the centenary 
of Mexican independence, Don Alberto Lombardo published a 
pamphlet on the forgotten folk-hero, Historical Injustices. In 1999 
Fabio Troncarelli, Professor of History at Italy’s Viterbo Univer- 
sity, discovered in the recently opened Inquisition archives that 
‘Zorro’, the masked folk-hero of Mexico, was in fact William 
Lamport. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The confused family traditions, and the tenacious links to the 
Byrnes of Ballymanus, are just as important a part of the history 
of the Byrnes as the more documented and certain lines of 
descent, for they are truly reflective of the legacy and impact upon 
the clan of the seventeenth century dispossession and displace- 
ment. Even with the well-published lines of descent, as I have 
indicated, there is not a single branch without problems in its 
genealogy at this time, and Burke’s is one of the most misleading 
sources. However, the direct link with the famous 1798 genera- 
tion of Ballymanus can be dismissed, for the family were 
established too early in south Wexford for that to be the case. 
However, it was the very fame of the Ballymanus family that led 
to such a corruption in the tradition. If that and the Ballycapple 
link are taken away then we are left with two brothers, who could 
well have been younger sons of Garrett I of Ballymanus, John 
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(1690-1761), who came down to Taghmon, possibly through an 
Esmond connection, and another brother who settled in Bona- 
grew. 

This brings us to the second Wexford tradition, which refers to 
four brothers, almost certainly the sons of John, likely born in 
Wicklow, but even if not, still regarded as coming from there, and 
who in turn married into local farms. Displacement is even 
reflected in the language of the traditions, for these brothers were 
outsiders who ‘married in’, and they ‘came down’. As to Bally- 
manus and Bonagrew, neither were famous and would have been 
just distant names and fading family memories until Ballymanus 
shot into fame around the events of 1798. Even then, Wexford 
would have been far from the best of places for any branches to 
risk boasting of such a connection. Yet it must have been at this 
time, however fearfully, that memories of Ballymanus were 
revived and the first mental attempts made to reconstruct pedi- 
grees. Though O’Hart may have influenced the traditions of 
Doonooney, there is one more circumstantial sign which indicates 
their purity, and that is although Jack was very proud of a remote 
connection with Ballymanus there is no notion of descent from 
Feagh McHugh O'Byrne. This notion was a late invention of the 
1860s by Edward Colclough O’Byrne and goes directly against 
local traditions noted by O’Donovan and documentary research 
made in recent years by O’Brien. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Wearing of the Green 


BYRNE OF BALLYMANUS 


Of the rebellion of 1798, one of the most tragic of the families 
involved was that of the Byrnes of Ballymanus. There are two 
conflicting accounts of the origin of the family; the much 
respected historian John O’Donovan noted in his translation of 
the Annals of the Four Masters that they were not descended from 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne but from a kindred branch of the 
Ranelagh Byrnes, ‘who were spies and informers’ against the 
Byrnes of Ballinacor. O’Donovan believed that they must have 
been descended from Cahir mac Hugh Duffe O’Byrne of the 
Knockrath branch who became tenants and allies of Lord 
Esmond and as such acted as a witness against Phelim and Brian 
O’Byrne in a contrived charge of murder and in the outrageous 
attempts to have their title to their lands in Glenmalure proved 
false. P. O’Kelly repeated the claim, saying that Garrett Byrne of 
Ballymanus was descended from Hugh Duff O’Byrne of Knock- 
rath. Brian and his brother Turlough O’Byrne made the following 
statement concerning this branch of the clan: 


Lord Esmond tried to induce Owen Byrne, a prisoner in Dublin 
Castle, to implicate Bryan and Tirlagh, [Brian and Turlough, Phelim 
O’Byrne’s sons] and racked him in vain for that purpose. Then Lord 
Esmond sent Cahir Mac Hugh Duffe [O’Byrne] a near cousin of [the] 
said Owen and Morgh Mac Hugh Mac Owen, brother-in-law to [the] 
said Owen, to use their influence to make him depose against 
Turlough and Phelim, and his cousin Cahir Mac Hugh Duffe and the 
said Moragh are doing these 29 years at least, what they could against 
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Fiach and his sonnes, both in helping to take their lands from them 
and in inventing many false matters against them to procure their 
death as is well known, for said Cahir Mac Hugh Duffe and the afore- 
said Moragh and his son Morish came to Lord Chichester, the 
Deputy, and informed his Lordship that Phelim and Bryan relieved 
one Turlough O’Toole, which his Lordship well knew was but mere 
malice. [Given circa 1629]. 


On the other hand in the 1860s, Edward Colclough Byrne of 
Hollybridge, Rathmines, a grand-nephew of Garrett and Billy 
Byrne of Ballymanus, made notes while collecting a family history 
that not only contradicted the local traditions recorded by 
O’Donovan but which claim a descent from Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne. According to this account the Byrnes of Ballymanus 
were descended from Feagh through his son Raymond of 
Killaveny Castle. According to this account, Raymond’s son, 
John O’Byrne obtained a grant of land around Kiltimon in 1628, 
only for the property to be forfeited by his son, Charles Byrne, 
J.P., in the Cromwellian confiscation. (He also records a tradition 
that Charles’ brother, Patrick, was godson to the Papal Nuncio, 
Cardinal Giovanni Rinuccini, in 1641). The family later 
supported the cause of James II, Charles’ son Hugh, being an 
M.P. for Carysfort, alias Macreddin, in the Jacobite or ‘Patriot 
Parliament’ of 1689, which voted to repeal the previous confisca- 
tions. 

Part of the genealogy constructed by Edward Colclough Byrne, 
is reproduced here as it appeared in O’ Hart, and while it contains 
much of interest, it must be viewed with caution: 


134. Hugh: his son. MP in 1689, had two sons 1. Garrett. 2. Hugh, 
living in 1713. 


135. Garrett Byrne, of Ballymanus: son of Hugh. Obtained from Sir 
Lawrence Esmond of Clonegall, Gatherlough (Carlow) a grant dined 
13 January 1700, of the lands of Ballymanus, Macredin, 
Clogheenagh etc. Will dated 1713-14 is in Probate Office. Buried at 
Rosahane. Had two sons 1. Garrett. 2. Thomas, who is mentioned in 
his father’s will. 


136. Garrett (2), of Ballymanus: son of Garrett; married to Miss 
Colclough of Tintern. Will dated 1767. Had three sons: 1. Garrett. 2. 
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John of Wicklow, who married Miss Byrne of Wicklow and from 
whom Colclough Byrne of Ballycapple claims descent. 3. Colclough 
of Drumquin, who married Miss Galway of Cork, great grand-niece 
of James, first Duke of Ormond, and who died in London. ‘This 
Colclough had two sons 1. Garrett of Drumquin. 2. William-Michael. 


137. Garret Byrne (3) of Ballymanus: son of Garrett; married Miss 
Hynes. He lived at Ballymanus until his son Garrett’s marriage, when 
he removed to Arklow, where in 1793 he made his Will and died in 
1794. He was buried at Rosahane. He had five sons and two daugh- 
ters: the sons were l. Garrett, who married Miss Sparling of 
Hacketstown (died in Dublin in 1834), commanded the ‘Rebels’ at 
the Battle of Hacketstown, co Carlow, in 1798. 2. John, died unmar- 
ried. 3. Colclough, died unmarried at Harold’s Cross in 1807. 4. 
Edward, who died in 1824, married twice: first to a Miss O’Byrne; 
secondly in 1802 to Mary Kavanagh, who died in 1847. 5. William 
(or Billy), who fought as a ‘Rebel’ at the Battle of Hacketstown and 
was hanged at Wicklow in 1799. The two daughters were Nelly and 
Fanny both of whom died in Dublin in 1831. 


138. Edward: fourth son of Garrett (3); died in 1824. Had five sons 
and two daughters. The sons were 1. John-Edward, married Miss 
Byrne of Mullinahack and died s.p. in Dublin in 1830. 2. William died 
s.p. in India. 3. Colclough who died young and was buried at Rosa- 
hane. 4. Edward, of whom presently. 5. Francis, who emigrated to 
America. The daughters were 1. Fanny (This Fanny Byrne married 
James Power of Dublin and had 1. John Power, living in Dublin in 
1867. 2. Wiliam Power, Lieutenant of Enniskillen Dragoons. 3. 
James Power, died in Australia. 4. Mary Power, who married F.R. 
Cruise (Jiving in 1887) MD of Merrion Square, Dublin and had 
Francis Cruise, James Cruise (deceased), Ellen Cruise, John Cruise, 
Robert Cruise, Mary Cruise, William Cruise, Joseph, Edward Cruise, 
Thomas Cruise. Augusta Cruise. All these children except James 
living in 1881). 2. Christina, who died unmarried. 


139. Edward: fourth son of Edward; married Joanna Kennedy; died 

July 1864. Had two sons and four daughters. The sons were Joseph 
Edward, born 1843 died 1845. 2. Edward-Colclough, of whom 
presently. 3. Mary, who married T. Delany and had Edward Delany. 
4. Fanny, born November 1848, died 1874. 5. M. Angela, died 1867. 
6. Joanna, died at Rathmines, Dublin, 1867. 


140. Edward-Colclough Byrne (or O’Byrne) of Hollyville, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, who died June 1870. 
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According to this version of Edward Colclough’s research, 
Ballymanus came into possession of this branch of the O’Byrnes 
around 1622 and, while it became forfeit under William of 
Orange, by 1700 they had again acquired the estate of Bally- 
manus, together with lands at Macreddin and Clohernagh in 
Glenmalure. This was apparently achieved through their friend- 
ship with Sir Lawrence Esmond of Clonegall Castle, whose family 
had done much to deprive Feagh’s sons, Phelim and Brian Byrne 
of their lands. The account appears to owe something to Edward’s 
romantic desire to be directly linked to Feagh; but perhaps there 
is a genuine confusion, because the Ballymanus family later 
owned land in Glenmalure, and his account also contains much 
that is genuine fact. However, the acknowledged lnk with 
Esmond and the mutual land interests and co-operation of the 
Ballymanus and Esmond families does support O’Donovan’s 
discovery of a onetime enmity toward Feagh and his sons. ‘There 
is no doubt left that the Byrnes of Rosahane and Ballymanus were 
supporters of Feagh’s internal enemy and their near relative, 
Hugh DuffO’Byrne, and were themselves a branch of the Knock- 
rath family. (Overgrown mounds and ridges are all that remain 
today of Knockrath Castle, which is situated one-mile north-west 
of Clara Bridge). 

Hugh, or Hugh Roe O’Byrne of Ballymanus, was outlawed for 
his part in the 1689 Parliament of James II, as was his son, Garrett 
I, or Captain Gerard Byrne of Ballymanus, gentleman. Both were 
fortunate enough to be pardoned in 1694 and the estate was re- 
secured by 1700. The mansion at Ballymanus was, according to 
Luke Cullen of Clondalkin, a four-story house built by Garrett 
Byrne I around this time, the indications being that the family 
previously lived at neighbouring Rosahane. A Mary Byrne, Hugh 
Roe’s mother, and almost certainly herself a member of the 
Killoughter family, died at Rosahane in 1685. Garrett Byrne I 
died in 1714. In his will he appointed his cousin Walter Byrne of 
Killoughter as one of the executors. (Walter’s grave is inside the 
ruins of Killoughter Church, covered by a table tombstone). What 
Garrett I referred to in his will as his ancestral burial ground at 
Rosahane had a family vault there. Mrs. O’ Toole of Ballycumber, 
believed that the vault held ‘fourteen skulls’, and Matt Lambert 
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of Aughrim told the genealogist, Edward Colclough O’Byrne, in 
1867, that his mother had told him of a ‘flag[stone] covering the 
entrance to the Byrne’s vault at Rosahane on which were several 
inscriptions, one of them giving the name of the first the Byrnes 
who had been interred there’. All signs of the vault have disap- 
peared beneath the earth today. There was a church there in 
1280, and the foundations of a church, now overgrown, remain, 
and around the graveyard are fragments of ornamental masonry 
belonging to windows and the chancel arch. It may well be that 
the yeomanry wreaked the site following the events of 1798. 

There were a number of branches descended from Hugh Roe, 
among them the Byrnes of Clone, Ballycapple, Rednagh, and 
almost certainly the Byrnes of Monaseed, Bonagrew, and 
Doonooney. Nonetheless, despite the survival of several abstracts 
of family wills, they clearly do not record all the members of the 
family. Other confusions arise relating to possible second 
marriages. Garrett II (d.1767) married Katherine Colclough; 
however, the name of his wife appears in his will as Frances. (This 
would seem to relate to O’Hart’s record of a Garret Byrne who 
married Frances, daughter of Adam Colclough, 28th February 
1727. The couple are recorded as having three sons, John, Garret, 
and Colclough who married — Gullivers of Cork. I would suggest 
that Garrett I married a Katherine Colclough, and his son, 
Garrett II, a cousin, Frances Colclough). Garrett II also appears 
to have had a younger brother also called Garrett, but this was a 
regular practice for the time. The wife of Garrett IH who died in 
1794 is recorded as Christian Jans, the daughter of a Dublin 
surgeon, but there is a tradition, recounted by Mrs. O’ Toole, that 
he was married to “Lady Folkes of the King’s County’, who was 
called ‘Lady Madame Byrne.’ Was this Garrett married twice? 
Mrs. O’Toole said that she was buried outside the Rosahane 
vault. There is indeed a tradition that Billy Byrne’s mother (Lady 
Folkes) was buried outside the vault beside the grave of a Rev. 
Laurence Brennan, P.P. of Rathdrum who died in 1781. 

Here, at Ballymanus, the family became increasingly nation- 
alist and proud of the stand made by the Byrnes of Ballinacor; and 
by all accounts Ballymanus saw them live happily, riotously and 
well beyond their means. Mrs. O’Toole (1849-1935) of Bally- 
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cumber, Ballinglen, Co Wicklow, related to Padraig O”Tuathail 
in 1934 that: 


They only had forty acres with the big house for the purpose of 
bearing horses and dogs but carried on no farming business. They 
depended on tenants for corn. They lived in high style. Humble 
among the peasantry... They were all over six foot men. They also 
owned the greater part of Aughavanagh, and Blackrock and used go 
sport and shoot there. Johnny Byrne also went out with them to hunt 
as he kept hounds and was very popular amongst them. They used 
visit with other high up gentlemen, the Grahams of Ballycuag... 


Hunter Gowan, a name notorious in the folklore of 1798, lived 
at Mountnebo, on the Wexford — Wicklow border. Gowan had 
made his fortune as a professional outlaw-hunter and he was 
trying to live like the neighbouring gentry. Miles Byrne relates in 
his Memoirs how Gowan had acquired a pack of hounds but felt 
sadly put out when the old gentry refused to hunt with him. It 
appears that some years before the rebellion it happened that 
Hunter Gowan and his hounds crossed the path of old Garrett 
Byrne of Ballymanus, a noted sportsman, who was at the time in 
full chase with his own pack. Garrett, enraged at having his day’s 
sport ruined, soundly horsewhipped the ‘upstart’ as he called 
Gowan, and warned him ‘never to come in his way again.’ Gowan 
took Garrett to court; and from the day of the horsewhipping, he 
is said to have hated all Catholics, particularly the Byrnes. Mrs. 
O’Toole of Ballycumber, relating her memories in 1935, gave a 
lively and altogether fuller account of the incident, which had now 
passed into the folklore of Co. Wicklow: 


Garret Byrne was the best-blooded gentleman in the County 
Wicklow and the father to Billy the hero of ‘98. He kept a pack of 
hounds and eight hunters in the stable for himself and his five sons 
and two daughters. He lived at Ballymanus House, and one day they 
went into the County Wexford and met Hunter Gowan and his pack 
of hounds and his crowd. The two packs got mixed, and they had 
great trouble to separate them When they went away Garret said he 
wanted to count the hounds, and he did so, and they missed one 
hound. The master of the hounds, he rode his horse back very quickly 
and he overtook Hunter Gowan and his crowd and he found Hunter 
Gowan beating his hound with a whip. He came back, and he told 
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Mr. Garret, and Garret set out and he attacked Hunter Gowan — he 
leaned on him with his whip and he told him the dog’s end of it and 
whipped him while he thought well of it. “There is better blood in my 
hound,’ he says, ‘than is in you, old Shilicock.’ He came away then, 
and Hunter Gowan swore the assault that Mr. Byrne gave him. Mr. 
Garret sat beside the judge, as he was the noble blood of the country, 
and as a privilege of honour he was allowed to wear his hat, so he did, 
and the judge said that the law, was that anyone assaulting a Justice 
of the Peace would be sentenced to have their right arm cut off, but 
he said: ‘Mr. Byrne is a gentleman, and we could not put that, punish- 
ment on him, but if Mr. Byrne begs Mr. Gowan pardon we will leave 
it so.’ Garret stood up suddenly upon the bench and he stretched out 
his two arms and he swore upon God: ‘T’ ould Shilicock’ says he, ‘take 
them both off before I beg his pardon!’ The judge hid his face behind 
a book, and when he recovered himself he said ‘Well, I can only beg 
Mr. Gowan’s pardon myself,’ he said, and it was left so. He couldn’t 
be got to honour ‘T’ ould Shilicock,’ as he called him, by begging his 
pardon ~ he couldn’t be got to do it. 


As a magistrate and yeoman, Gowan is said to have demonstrated 

his feelings in cruelty, torture, and murder, particularly in Tone’s 

rising, when General Garrett Byrne IV led the men of Wicklow. 
Mrs. O’ Toole related the following story about Garrett III: 


Garrett, Billy’s father, once went to a gambling house in Kildare — a 
very high up one ~ and he met a gentleman coming out, and he asked 
him was there good amusement inside or how he got on with the 
gambling. The gentleman told him very badly, that he was going out 
a beggar. He hadn’t a perch of land, he said, but he had lost at the 
gambling, and Garret felt for him and said to him: ‘Come back with 
me and PII stand for you.’ The man was delighted, I suppose to hear 
of the chance. Garrett put him in for to gamble with the fellows that 
had worsted him, and Garrett won back every perch and two town- 
lands along with it. 


Old Garrett Byrne retired to live in Arklow after his eldest son, 
Garrett got married. This was a generous gesture of Garrett’s 
allowing his family to live in independence. (Garrett III died in 
Arklow in 1794 and was buried in the family vault in Rosahane). 
From the moment that the younger Garrett Byrne took his 
father’s place as head of the estate, he also became active organ- 
izing the country for a future rebellion. Garrett had been partly 
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educated in France, and there he had been influenced by repub- 
lican ideals. Wolfe Tone’s revolutionary organization, the Society 
of United Irishmen, had its origins in the democratic revolutions 
of America and France. Inspired by Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man, 
it was ‘Tone’s belief that a republic could be established in Ireland. 
Since the American Revolution, the government had introduced 
some reforms into the Irish Parliament but these were far from 
adequate. Tone and his comrade, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, being 
in contact with the French Directory, arrived in Paris in 1796 to 
arrange for a French invasion of Ireland to be coupled with a 
rising of the people. A strong fleet and army set sail only to meet 
disaster in the form of a tempest, and the ships were scattered and 
sunk. The leaders in Ireland remained confident, but despite 
further appeals to France, arrangements for an invasion 
proceeded slowly. ‘The Directory of the United Irishmen decided 
to go ahead with the rebellion, with or without French aid, but 
the initiative had been lost; the plans for the rising were betrayed 
and many of the leaders were arrested at a meeting in Dublin at 
Oliver Bond’s house. Fitzgerald was mortally wounded after a 
desperate fight. With Wolfe Tone in France, it was left to inexpe- 
rienced local leaders such as Garrett Byrne to command an 
ill-prepared citizen army, in which the aims of the United 
Irishmen were lost in bloodshed and brutality. 

The rising began on 24th May 1798 but the absence of leaders 
told; despite incidents all over the country, it was in mainly 
Wexford under the senior colonels, Garrett Byrne, Anthony Perry 
and Fr. Michael Murphy, that the citizen army had any success. 
Government forces, under General Lake, retook the towns of 
Wexford and Enniscorthy by the end of the month and by 20th 
June, Garrett, who appears by now to have been a general, had 
decided to concentrate the citizen forces, of about twenty-thou- 
sand men, at the rebel camp on Vinegar Hill. Battle commenced 
on the following day. It was a fierce conflict; the rebels used up all 
their ammunition but they could not stop Lake’s forces from 
taking the hill. Garrett retreated to Gorey and later to the 
Wicklow Mountains where he hoped to find a good defensive 
position. 

The rebels made camp near the White Heaps, at the foot of 
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Creaghan Hill. Garrett thought a march to the Wexford border, 
via Aughrim, the best action, as this would enable the fugitives 
from Vinegar Hill to rejoin the column. On the way they found 
that the Rathdrum Yeomen had attacked Aughrim and the dead 
were left strewn on the road. Garrett decided to retaliate and 
attack Rathdrum, but first they had to obtain ammunition. News 
came that Hacketstown Barracks had just received a large supply 
of cartridges. Early morning on 25th June the tattered citizen 
army marched for Hacketstown. En route, a group of cavalry 
charged them but they managed to repulse the attack. Outside 
Hacketstown, the infantry had drawn up ready for battle; the 
rebels charged with pike and broke the infantry line forcing the 
defenders to retreat into the barracks. In the ensuing conflict, 
which lasted from six in the morning to half three in the after- 
noon, tremendous firing was maintained from the barracks. 
Captain Chamney, once a close friend of Garrett, had reinforced 
the garrison. In the meantime, the town parson, Rev. James 
McGhee, and nine men, had occupied a house that commanded 
the main street and covered the one undefended side of the 
barracks. Nearly the entire town was now afire so that neither side 
could see for smoke. By one o’clock, the smoke began to clear, 
revealing the barracks and McGhee’s house still intact. Garrett’s 
forces directed their attack against the house McGhee held, 
advancing under cover of wagons filled with feather beds. The 
war cry echoed — ‘Liberty or Death’, but twenty minutes of fire 
from the windows of the house repulsed them. As a last option it 
was decided to burn the defenders out at nightfall, however, a 
large force of cavalry and yeomanry arrived at last and relieved 
the besieged. 

Incidentally to the battle, McGhee’s own family together with 
the loyalist women of Hacketstown, including Garrett Byrne’s 
own wife, had gathered for safety in the house that Parson 
McGhee had occupied. According to the social gossip repeated in 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs of the Rebellion in Ireland, General 
Garrett Byrne wished to ‘get rid’ of her anyway. However, Jonah 
Barrington said of Musgrave that: 


...except on the abstract topics of politics, religion, martial law, his 
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wife, the Pope, the Pretender, the Jesuits, Napper Tandy and the 
whipping post, he was generally in his senses. 


Regardless of gossip, the evidence does suggest that the 
marriage had broken down. Garrett had married Mary Sparling, 
the niece and adopted daughter of James Cullen, a Hacketstown 
distiller in the 1780s. Garret’s people were believed to have been 
disappointed at the match because of her lack of a fortune, and 
indeed the issue was disputed between Garrett and James Cullen 
until a settlement was reached in 1795. Walter Byrne of 
Killoughter, a United Irishman, and a merchant of Abbey Street, 
Dublin, was a trustee to the terms. (In fact the Kiloughter Byrnes 
had a kinship to the brother of the Ballymanus ancestor, Hugh 
Roe O’Byrne, see above). 

Miles Byrne, in his Memoirs, recounted how around 14th July 
1798 a ‘peasant’ brought a letter from Garrett Byrne, then a pris- 
oner with the government forces, for Murtough Byrne of Little 
Aughrim, who was with the rebel camp at Glenmalure. Murtough 
recognised the handwriting: 


My Dear Murtough, I have this day surrendered myself to General 
Sir John Moore, who has engaged to obtain my pardon, and permis- 
sion to quit Ireland and go to reside in a foreign country. It is at the 
general’s request I now write; he promises to obtain the same terms 
for you or any of the other chiefs who will immediately avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Yours: Garrett Byrne. 


Knowing the handwriting was genuine, Murtough, Miles, and 
the other leaders believed that Garrett must have been executed, 
and were later surprised to find the terms had been genuine. The 
fact that Garrett personally wrote to Murtough may indicate that 
they were kinsmen. Murtough was possibly the same Murtough 
Byrne of Aughrim identified in other sources as a member of the 
Society. In fact General Garrett’s surrender to General Moore 
took place on 20th July in the Glen of Imaal, and the terms agreed 
were that Garrett, among others, was to be allowed to go into 
exile. 

Amid this drama it was Billy Byrne of Ballymanus, a younger 
brother of Garrett, who played one of the most tragic parts in the 
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tale of 98. Fr. Grant of Wicklow, later reported by the Rathdrum 
curate Fr. Meehan (who wrote under the alias ‘John O’ Toole’), 
said that Billy was ‘one of the finest men I ever saw. He stood more 
than six feet in his vamps, and was the best man in the country 
after the hounds...’ The statement is supported by similar 
comments in Miles Byrne’s Memoirs. He is believed to have inher- 
ited a small property known as the Mill Farm upon his father’s 
death in 1794. It is difficult to say if Billy formally served in the 
citizen army but he was deeply involved in local activities during 
the insurrection. Lieutenant John Caldwell, reporting to the Lord 
Lieutenant upon the petition for mercy presented by Billy’s sisters, 
following his trial in 1799 indicates that Billy went to live with his 
cousin Thomas Hugo at Drummin following an argument with 
his brother Garrett in 1795. In fact he says that Garrett ‘turned 
him out of his house and threatened to prosecute him’. Hugo was 
a lieutenant in the Wicklow Yeomanry Cavalry and while there, 
Billy joined the corps in 1797. He was only in it for six months 
when, upon objecting to taking a ‘test oath’ as to whether or not 
he had been, or might consider being a United Irishman, he was 
expelled from the unit. According to Caldwell, Billy having 
brought over all of Hugo’s ‘servants, labourers and tenants’ to the 
Society (these later turned on Hugo and burnt him out), rapidly 
made it up with Garrett and returned to Ballymanus on the 
outbreak of rebellion. If he was commissioned as an officer it 
would appear to have been then. 

Reports on his activities contrast starkly. There was evidence 
to the effect that he was at the camp on Mount Pleasant, where 
the rebels were seeking revenge for the years of persecution, pitch- 
capping, and half-hanging, they had suffered. Billy saved the lives 
of many prisoners who might have been slain except that he risked 
his own life and the anger of the rebels to save them. On the other 
hand, Caldwell believed that Billy ordered his party to burn down 
the house of the Rev. Edward Bailey the day of the Battle of 
Arklow through a personal grudge because some years previously 
Bailey had purchased part of Old Garrett’s estate through a 
decree obtained in the Court of Chancery. He was also charged 
with the murder of Isaac Langrell at Gorey, and the murder of 
three prisoners at the camp at Mount Pleasant. The question at 
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the trial was, whether Billy had been acting under orders, or had 
himself been a ‘principal leader’. 

Billy was not considered significant in the immediate aftermath 
of the rebellion, even Major Fitzgerald obtained a letter of protec- 
tion for him, which was signed by General Lake at Wexford, and 
which had the approval of Lord Cornwallis. On the strength of 
this letter Billy walked about the streets of Dublin for more than 
three months. He lived quietly but did all he could to help rebels 
flee the country, or to find safe hiding places. The day before his 
arrest Billy had dined openly in New Street with Miles Byrne’s 
stepbrother, Edward Kennedy, and Miles Byrne himself, where 
they had talked over the results of the campaign. Mrs O’ Toole of 
Ballycumber told the following story about Billy’s arrest: 


When Mr. Billy was informed on, the neighbours met at my grand- 
father’s house, and they said what would done to let Mr. Billy know 
about it in Dublin, as they knew he was at his Dublin house, and who 
would with word to him. The whole crowd of them gathered, and had 
a conference over it, and an old man of 60 years of age, an old neigh- 
bour, a Matty Byrne, one of the [Ballymanus] family, a grand-uncle, 
[Matty, or Matthew, does not appear on any of the Ballymanus pedi- 
grees.] said he’d be the least lost if he’d be shot. ‘If one of you fellows 
go you'll be shot,’ and it wasn’t worth while shooting him. So he 
started the next morning, and he went to Mr. Billy’s house. He 
knocked at the hall-door, and he was admitted, and he went into the 
safe room, and Mr. Billy met him all rejoicement and welcome, and 
he ordered Mr. Billy to shut up the door and he told him the sad story 
that he had for him. ‘Matty,’ says he, ‘I don’t care a fig for the English 
authorities,’ says he. ‘It is more a trouble to me how you'll get home 
safe to Ballymanus in these times.’ ‘Mr. Billy,’ says Matty, ‘be under 
no mistake! I didn’t come here with a flying story. You'll be arrested 
for you’re sworn against by so and so, and we all came to the conclu- 
sion that we couldn’t you be arrested without letting you know.’ So 
he seemed to disregard the authorities and their power, and didn’t 
take poor Matty’s advice, and he went out that evening on the street 
— that very evening, and was arrested and brought to Wicklow Gaol 
and was never liberated and was hanged a very short time afterwards. 


Perhaps his arrest was intended to satisfy government 
supporters and members of the Orange Society in that part of the 
country, who were disappointed at not having his brother Garrett 
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Byrne to hang. Billy was tried on 24th July 1799. An account of 
the Trial of Billy Byrne of Ballymanus, was published soon afterwards 
by Wiliam McKenzie of Dublin, and republished in 1996, with 
a foreword and research by Jim Rees. 

Among those who gave evidence against him were several 
whom he had saved from the rebels through his intervention and 
more who had often received hospitality at the family home of 
Ballymanus. ‘Thomas Dowse, a gentleman farmer and friend of 
the family, told the court how Billy Byrne had saved his own life 
at Mount Pleasant and declared his heartfelt gratitude. Billy was 
executed on this same statement, for the judges maintained that 
Byrne must have been a captain, or principal leader, for how else 
would he have had enough influence with the rebels to save 
Dowse? The court also heard how Billy was present at the piking 
of Isaac Langrell, near Gorey where, sword drawn, he was alleged 
to have ordered the rebels to move off, saying, “The heretic will 
rise no more’. It was held that he, along with Redmond and Perry, 
had mustered troops to march from Gorey to Arklow, and in addi- 
tion, that he burned Tinahely at night after ordering the Catholic 
inhabitants to place lights in their houses to prevent their destruc- 
tion. Despite the drama of the trial, only one charge ultimately 
stood against him, that of being a leader, and although the 
evidence to support that appeared flimsy, he was sentenced to 
death. 

Billy’s sisters, Eleanor and Frances Byrne, petitioned Lord 
Cornwallis to commute the sentence to banishment: 


We throw ourselves at your Excellency’s feet in favour of an ill-fated 
brother, William Byrne, now, we hear, a convict in your gaol of 
Wicklow, whom the general prejudice of the times (but particularly 
of that quarter) we fear will overwhelm, if not prevented by the inter- 
position of your Excellency’s wonted clemency. We entertain little 
doubt but your humanity will induce you to spare a life on which 
depends, we may say, the existence, assuredly the protection, of two 
solitary females. 

Should your Excellency be moved to our tears and prayers to treat 
him with mercy, we implore you not to liberate him in Wicklow or its 
vicinity, as the inveteracy of a party there is such as must be fatal to 
him. Your Excellency will not deem our apprehensions ill-founded, 
when we are informed and believe with truth, that an attempt, accom- 
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panied with much unseasonable insult (his circumstances considered) 
was made on his life in the gaol during the Assizes by two Yeomen. 
We, with the utmost regret, deplore our distance from the 
Marchioness of Buckingham, our only relative of consequence sufh- 
cient to give any weight to our application, independent of your 
Excellency’s well-known clemency We, with most fervent prayers for 
your Excellency’s happiness, wait with anxious hearts for your Excel- 
lency’s commands at the Petition-office. 


There is a story that Billy’s aged father spurred into action, and 
sailed and rode in haste to London to obtain an interview with the 
king, and that he got his interview and obtained the pardon, but 
too late, as he could not make it back to Ireland in time. However, 
Old Garrett was dead by this time, he had died in 1794. In a 
version of the tale recorded by Padraig O”Tuathail and published 
in Bealoideas (1935), again from Mrs. O’Toole’s fictionalising of 
events, it is the brother Garrett who rode to London and back, 
killing his horse from exhaustion. She said that he arrived an hour 
too late, and with tears in his eyes asked, “Did Billy die a man?’ 
These stories certainly have their origin in Eleanor and Frances 
Byrne’s plea to Cornwallis, but there is no record of a reprieve 
from the king, and Garrett IV was already in exile at the time of 
the execution. 

On 26th September 1799 Billy was marched in handcuffs with 
a priest at his side, to the grounds of the ruined Franciscan friary 
of Wicklow, and there hanged on a gallows. There are again, 
conflicting accounts as to his burial. One has it that the local 
squires were spiteful enough to prevent his burial at Rosahane. 
According to this story he was buried in Wicklow Protestant 
graveyard. The story continues that the people of Ballymanus 
secretly removed his body at night and re-interred him in the vault 
at Rosahane. Another story says that his body was thrown into the 
sea, while Miss C. Doyle, a distant relation of the family, told the 
Wicklow Star during the centenary celebration of 1898 that she 
believed his body was buried in the friary grounds. There is a 
tradition that he was courting Elizabeth, the daughter of Squire 
Cruchley of Ballyboy. Cruchley’s house was burnt during the 
rebellion after he allegedly shot some suspected rebels in cold 
blood. The squire had also made prisoners of two men and deliv- 
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ered them to the Ancient Britons, then camped in Glenmalure. 
‘These men were flogged before they were shot, and although their 
graves remained unmarked the grass over the graves was never 
mown out of respect for their memory. As for Cruchley’s 
daughter, whatever her feelings on these matters, the story is that 
the grieving Betty Cruchley never married following Billy’s execu- 
tion. A nineteenth century ballad, ‘Billy Byrne of Ballymanus’, by 
Peter McCabe, a hedge-schoolmaster who lived in Glenmalure, 
primarily ensured the survival of the memory of Billy as a hero 
and romantic figure. 


...It would melt your heart with pity how the traitors all agreed, 
That at his father’s table so frequently did feed 
And in his brother’s kitchen where many did him see, 
Sure the Byrnes were well rewarded for their hospitality... 


The Tinahely yeomen burnt Ballymanus House, according to 
Mrs. O”’ Toole, on 8th May 1799. (The present house at Bally- 
manus is presumably a rebuild of the older structure). The two 
sisters, Frances and Eleanor, by some accounts died in poverty in 
Dublin in 1831, however their brother Garrett, in exile, had trans- 
ferred their father’s town house in Arklow to them, and as O’Brien 
points out, in 1821 they sold their deceased brother William’s 
farm (Mill Farm) to Daniel Tighe, so it is unlikely that they lived 
in extreme poverty. While this indicates that William did die 
unmarried, again in Edward’s frustrating genealogy, repeated in 
O’Hart, Eleanor is shown as marrying a man named Anderson. 
Their brother Colclough had resigned his lieutenancy from the 
Carlow Militia following Billy’s sentence and he died in Dublin, 
at Harold’s Cross, in 1807, being buried at St. Michan’s in 
Church Street. Their sibling Edward was driven out of his busi- 
ness in Tinahely by the yeomanry following the rebellion, and 
after this he got employment as a clerk in a distillery in Patrick 
Street, Dublin. O’Brien’s researches show that he was married 
first to the sister of Edward Byrne of Rathdrum, a shopkeeper, but 
she died young and he remarried in 1802 Maria Kavanagh of 
Ballyscarton, Co. Wexford. He owned a hotel in Athy for four 
years up to 1817, and died at Athy in 1824 leaving four sons and 
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two daughters. His grandson Edward Colclough Byrne, the 
genealogist, claimed to be the only surviving male representative 
of the house of Ballymanus. He had an uncle, John Byrne, who 
was living at Baltinglass in 1803. 

Mrs O’Toole of Ballycumber witnessed Edward Colclough’s 
ancestral search: 


I remember a descendant of the [Byrne] family [Edward Colclough 
O’Byrne] call to my father’s house, [1867] as he heard we were the 
old family in the district, on a Christmas day, to inquire about his 
ancestral home, and about how the title stood. This man was about 
forty years of age and had a good position in the Castle but was afraid 
he would not be able to defeat the Guinnesses for the title if he went 
to law. 


Mrs O’ Toole went on to say that the latest descendant of the 
Ballymanus Byrnes that she could remember was a Councillor 
O’Byrne who helped her father (in about 1870) when they 
appeared for a rent reduction at the Queen’s Bench. Who this 
Q,C. was, apparently being a descendant of the Ballymanus 
family, is a mystery. 

Garrett Byrne, following the end of the rebellion, was trans- 
ferred to Bristol Prison along with his friend Edward Fitzgerald, 
a Wexford leader. The Freeman described Fitzgerald as an ‘ill 
looking man of rough manners’, but Byrne as having ‘a rather 
pleasing countenance and of manners apparently mild and 
gentle’. In March 1799 they were taken to London and trans- 
ported to Hamburg. In April and May 1800 he wrote from there 
to his sister Frances who was now living at 20 Bishop Street 
Dublin, he was desperately trying to arrange the family affairs and 
finances. His tenants, taking advantage of his exile, had ceased to 
pay rent, and he humorously remarks that they would be pleased 
to hear of him starved to death, as he would be if they did not pay 
him: ‘what can we do in a country where we don’t even under- 
stand the language...” Connor O’Brien debates the mythology 
surrounding the place of Garrett’s death. While most sources have 
him romantically die an exile in Hamburg, Garrett was actually 
living in the City of London in 1806, and in 1810 he was living in 
Camberwell. Two conveyances relating to Ballymanus place him 
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at Sidmouth in Devon in 1817 and 1821. 

By this time nearly all of the Ballymanus estate, 1,600 acres, 
had been sold on to the Tighes of Woodstock, Co. Kilkenny. Mrs. 
O’Toole of Ballycumber, in her 1935 account, gave a far more 
complicated picture of the disposal of the estate that may reflect 
some attempt at wheeler-dealing between the Byrnes and the 
Colcloughs. She claimed Ballymanus was sold to Coaghley 
(Colclough) who later sold it to a landlord named ‘Tadhg of 
Roseanna who bought Ballymanus and Macreddin at Clortna in 
Glenmalure and a townland named Bettyfield in Kildare. She 
continued that Tadhg had ‘no right title as Coaghley could not 
sell it, so he sold it to Colonel Bailey, and he sold it to Guinness 
the brewer in Dublin, and if anyone could make a title for it he 
could.’ 

Edward said that his granduncle Garrett had settled in Bath 
from where he had been writing to his sisters in 1823. It was then 
a highly fashionable Irish resort. Miss C. Doyle told The Star that 
Garrett eventually settled in Caen, in Normandy, where he died 
in 1830. There are various myths to the effect that Garrett died 
in Paris, being buried in Montparnasse or Vaugirard in 1832. The 
source of this latter myth appears to be assumptions made around 
a memorial at Vaugirard with the wording: “The grave of my poor 
friend and brother Gerard Byrne. He was born in Ireland 1776 
and died at Paris 1832. May he rest in peace. Amen.’ There is no 
reason to believe that Gerard and Garrett were the same person, 
the year of birth alone is irreconcilable, and it seems likely that 
either Bath or Caen was the place of Garrett’s interment. In fact 
the Gerald buried at Vaugirard appears to be of the Saggart and 
Mullinahack family, the Gerald who lived at 9 Rue des Trois, 
Paris. David Rees, the author of a novel about the Ballymanus 
family The Green Bough of Liberty (1979), claimed he was a descen- 
dant of Garrett IV. 


WILLIAM MICHAEL BYRNE 


William Michael Byrne, of Park Hill, Glen of the Downes, Co. 
Wicklow, another of the Wicklow rebel leaders and a first cousin 
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to Garrett and Billy, was also executed. He was at the Co. 
Wicklow foundation meeting of the United Irishmen held at his 
cousin, John Loftus’ house at Annacurra. Prior to the rising, on 
12th March 1798, the provincial delegates of the Society of 
United Irishmen attended a secret meeting in Oliver Bond’s 
house, in Bridge Street, Dublin. Unknown to the delegates, one 
of their number, the Kildare representative, ‘Thomas Reynolds, 
had betrayed them to the government. Major Sirr, Chief of Police, 
raided Bond’s house just after 10.00 p.m., and among those 
arrested was the Wicklow delegate, William Michael Byrne. Only 
a few weeks earlier William Michael had married at Green Street, 
Dublin, a young girl by name of Hoey. She little knew that some 
months later she would be expecting a child for a man about to 
be hanged. William Michael anxiously awaited trial in Newgate 
Prison, hoping for news of the success of the rebellion. 

Following its failure, Byrne, McCann, Bond, and the other pris- 
oners employed John Philpot Curran as their defence council and 
Sir Jonah Barrington acted as his assistant. Curran became a 
renowned lawyer (his daughter, Sarah, was to be Robert 
Emmett’s future sweetheart), but his skills could not prevent the 
delegates’ conviction. Reynolds provided the evidence for the 
Crown’s case. William was tried alongside Bond and McCann in 
the second batch of the treason trials. Curran, in his attack on 
Reynolds’ evidence, asked the Jury: 


Are you prepared in a case of life and death, of honour and infamy, 
to credit a vile informer, the perjurer of a hundred oaths, and a wretch 
whom pride, honour, and religion cannot bind? 


(Reynolds was related to both Wolfe ‘Tone and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald). However, the jury could not be swayed. The pris- 
oners, in a final attempt to save their lives signed a proposition 
promising to give details of the Society of United Irishmen and its 
overseas links if in return they would be allowed to leave the 
country. Cornwallis was tempted by the offer, but the government 
wanted their lives. 

On July 26th, the day appointed for William Byrne’s execution, 
the gaoler called him away from his breakfast. William Michael 
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was informed that the prisoners’ ‘Round Robin’ was unaccept- 
able. Soon afterwards, he was led to his execution. As William 
Michael was led into the yard, with the rope already placed 
around his neck, he knew that he would have to pass by the 
window of Oliver Bond’s cell. It was Oliver’s turn next to be 
hanged and he was spending his last moments with his wife, and 
rather than disturb the couple William Michael stooped low 
under the window, going nearly on his hands and knees so as not 
to be seen. Fr. John Barrett, imprisoned at the same time for his 
sympathies with the rebels, accompanied William Michael on his 
walk to the scaffold. He was hanged outside the courthouse on 
Green Street on Wednesday, 25th July. After the priest’s release 
he told the story of William Michael’s last moments to a young 
rebel, Miles Byrne, who spent some time in hiding under Fr. 
Barrett’s protection. 

According to O’Hart, William Michael’s child by Miss Hoey, 
Mary Byrne, married a Mr Moore, Solicitor, had several children, 
and died in 1867. 


BYRNE OF INCH COTTAGE 


Garret Byrne of Drumquin, an elder brother of the William 
Michael Byrne who was hanged at Newgate Prison in 1798, 
moved to Inch Cottage, Gorey, Co. Carlow. He married a Miss 
Lyons from Kilkenny and died at Inch Cottage in 1838 being 
buried at Dunleckney. O’Hart records that his wife died in 
Gardner Street, Dublin in 1850 and their daughter died unmar- 
ried at Newcomen Terrace, North Strand, Dublin, in 1849. 


MILES BYRNE OF MONASEED 


Miles Byrne (1780-1862), was born in Ballylusk, Co. Wicklow, on 
20th March 1780. He was the son of a gentleman farmer, Patrick 
Byrne who died in 1796, a tenant at Monaseed, Co. Wexford. 
Patrick had at least one brother, John Byrne, who was killed in 
battle in 1798. Miles’ mother, Mary, was a member of the 
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Graham family, whose ancestors had persecuted the Byrnes and 
acquired part of their lands during the conspiracy trial in the early 
seventeenth century. However, the Grahams had remained 
Catholic, and because of the Penal Laws they found themselves 
tenants on what had been their own lands. Mary Graham was 
forced to leave Ballylusk in Avoca when her landlord, J. Doyle, 
wished to live on the property himself. She had first married a man 
named Kennedy and had at least one child by him, Edward 
Kennedy. After she was widowed she married Patrick Byrne and 
had Miles, an only son, and two daughters, Katherine and 
Bridget, by him. 

Miles gives few indications as to his Byrne family background 
in his Memoirs but there are several traditions to the effect that he 
was Closely related to the Ballymanus family; he certainly knew 
them, and there seems little reason to doubt that there was a 
kinship, although not as first cousins as various traditions relate. 
Miles indeed confirms that his father knew Garrett II well, 
writing that his father ‘often saw him [old Garrett Byrne] shoot 
swallows from his hall door with a pistol ball’. Miles joined the 
United Irishmen in January 1798. His cousin, Robert Graham, 
was the Wexford delegate but being late for the meeting in Oliver 
Bond’s house, Robert evaded arrest. 

James Bruslawn (Breslin) was a cousin of Miles Byrne, James’ 
mother being the eldest sister of Miles’ father. He was murdered 
by Hunter Gowan during the troubles of 1798. Breslin’s family 
intermarried with the Byrnes again and his present day great- 
great-great-grandson is Liam Byrne. 

A letter to a Dublin newspaper, The Irishman, written from Paris 
15th January 1860 by ‘J.M.’ (the nationalist, John Mitchell), tells 
the story of ‘Colonel X’, who was in reality, Miles Byrne: 


Many a stately old ‘militaire’, is to be seen in the streets of Paris, with 
wide moustache and the small red rosette on his, breast; but there is 
one amongst those war worn ancients whom I wish I could bring 
vividly before the eyes of your reader, for a reason which will presently 
appear. ‘Walking on some of these bright winter days along the 
avenue of the Champs-Elysées, you may see a tall figure, the splendid 
ruin of a soldier d’elite, bearing himself still erect under the weight of 
eighty winters. Aged as he is, the impression which his aspect gives 
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you is not that of a feeble venerableness. The grey eye is keen and 
proud; the thin face bronzed and ‘worn by war and weather, and the 
whole bearing of that antique roman head, give the idea, not of 
decrepitude, but of a certain dashing gallantry. The features are very 
fine and delicately cut, with the indefinable thoroughbred look, 
mobile and plastic to every impulse of feeling, of merriment, resent- 
ment, benignant kindliness, as they could have been even in the flush 
of his golden youth. For in truth he is of those rare beings who never 
grow old; and though he should fill up his century of years, he will not 
be venerable. 

You perceive that he has the cross of an officer of the legion of 
honour, and twined with the rosette of that order is the chocolate- 
coloured ribbon of the Saint-Helena medal — a decoration which our 
Anglo-Saxon brethren do not admire. 

An old officer, then, of Napoleon-le-Grand. His rank is that of chef 
de battalion, equivalent to that of colonel in the British service, and 
for all present purposes it will do well enough to call him Colonel X 
... He has marched over half Europe, and stood full often at the head 
of his regiment on the rough edge of battle; served in Spain, in 
Germany, in Greece, and at Flushing, so that I suppose he has well 
won his decorations and appointments. 


In all this there is nothing extraordinary. Five hundred French 
officers, now living, have done all this; and walk when so inclined 
in the Champs-Elysees, fine old heroes, too, with fire still glowing 
under the grey ashes that strew their heads, and a spirit of fight 
yet, in any stirring cause. Nevertheless, if you knew all, you would 
gaze still more earnestly all the face of Colonel X ... than on that 
of any of his compeers; for in truth he is the last link that connects 
our enlightened (but rather shabby) generation with yet older and 
more terrible scenes than those in which he won his crosses. Other 
and earlier memories cloud at times his clear grey eyes; and 
through and beyond the battle smoke and thunder of all 
Napoleon’s fields, he has a vision of the pikemen of New Ross, 
and hears the fierce hurrah on Oulard Hill. 


That is to say, this Colonel X ... before he served under Napoleon 
the first, served under Father John Murphy. He was but a youngster 
of eighteen, when an uncle and his son-in-law, gentlemen of Wexford 
county, were shot down in cold blood at their own doors by a detach- 
ment of the ‘Ancient Britons’ lest they might have been perhaps 
implicated in the united Irish society, or would, could, or should be 
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thereafter implicated. Bands of the peasantry whose houses had been 
burned down, were ranging the hills, and at length, in desperation, 
under Father Murphy and the tall youngster now Colonel X... they 
went to meet the Wexford militia cavalry on their march, barricaded 
the road before them and behind, went in on them with pikes and 
forks, — and one of the captains, one observer and one sergeant 
escaped alive to tell the tale that the rebels were up. 

Shortly after, on Oulard Hill, the insurgents stood ranged, with a 
common meering ditch in front, waiting the assault of several regi- 
ments advancing to attack them, The regiment of North Cork militia 
led the assault and arrived first on the brow of the hill, when the light- 
limbed pikemen, with the same young X ... in their front, leaped the 
ditch, and swept down upon the North Cork in a tempest of steel. 

The men were fresh, the pikes were thirsty; the soldiers would have 
run if they could, but these agile mountaineers, long of wind and 
unembarrassed by knapsack, were upon them in a few strides, and 
the North Cork militia being suddenly abolished, disappeared from 
all army lists and muster ‘effectives’ from that day. 

Throughout all the campaign of those few but bloody weeks, X... 
had his share both in victory and in defeat. He and his men were 
beaten at Arklow; but on the other hand he had the gratification of 
destroying General Walpole’s force. 

Again, he unhappily missed the righteous sacrifice of Ballyellis, 
where those atrocious ‘Ancient Britons’, basest and bloodiest of 
Carhampton’s banditti, were piked to the last bandit. 

At Vinegar Hill, he led a hand of pikemen, and through that long 
and disastrous day, helped to keep the last strong hold of the insur- 
rection against a British army of twenty thousand men. 

When all was lost, he joined Holt amongst the Wicklow Moun- 
tains, and kept the banner of the cause flying to the last. In fact it was 
not until, by the failure of Emmett’s attempt, Ireland was ruined and 
lost for that generation that he entered the French service in the Irish 
legion. 

Here then, is one of the ‘French colonels’ who has somewhat to 
add to the account they keep open. He, as well as they, has the debt 
of Waterloo to balance; the stain and sting’ of Saint Helena to wash 
out; and over and above, he throws into the debtor side of the book, 
Vinegar Hill to be atoned. Not that there is the slightest shade of 
malignity in the noble old man; nor so much as a vindictive feeling; 
but there stands the account open. He knows that a just God reigneth 
on the earth; as a Frenchman and as an Irishman, he feels that the 
balance must be struck; and, whenever the shifting scenes of diplo- 
macy appear to open a prospect that a kind Providence is about to 
bring the hour of final settlement, even now, — even in this his day, — 
a flush burns on the ancient warrior’s thin cheek, and the hand that 
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has swayed the sword for two generations trembles like a ‘maiden’s’. 


On the outbreak of rebellion in 1798 Miles joined the force 
commanded by Fr. John Murphy and experienced his first mili- 
tary encounter at the Battle of Oulard Hill. He was engaged in all 
the major battles after that, including Enniscorthy and Arklow, 
and he led a body of pikemen at Vinegar Hill. Following this 
major defeat, his column marched through Co. Carlow and 
Queen’s County in a bid to arouse support. The miners of Castle- 
comer briefly jomed them, but deserted upon the following night, 
taking most of the weapons with them, and the column broke up 
in despair. Following this, Miles took charge of a small party and 
led them to join the Wicklow-Wexford forces, under Garrett 
Byrne. His party were separated once again in the fog that came 
down after the Battle of Ballygullen. This time he headed to join 
Michael Dwyer in Glenmalure and while he was with Dwyer news 
arrived of the surrender of Garrett Byrne in Kildare. Miles’ 
cousin, Hugh Byrne of Monaseed, had served with the force that 
had marched with Garrett and although wounded he made his 
way to Glenmalure, bringing news to Miles that their uncle, John 
Byrne, had been killed in a cavalry charge near Ardee. Miles, after 
hearing that the French forces under General Humbert had 
surrendered at Longford, went on the run in the Wicklow Moun- 
tains, along with Michael Dwyer and Joseph Holt. He eventually 
escaped to Dublin disguised as a car driver, after hopes of a new 
French invasion evaporated, where he took refuge with his half- 
brother, Edward Kennedy. For a time he worked in Kennedy’s 
timber yard as a clerk, and he was able to keep company with 
other former insurgents and help them. Miles recounts how 
‘Neddy Byrne of Ballymanus’ used to visit him: 


I accompanied Neddy Byrne one day to call on a rich merchant at 
this counting house, of the name of Macguire, who traded with 
Hamburg, and just returned from that city, where he had seen 
Garrett Byrne. Wishing to let the family hear of their relative, Mr. 
Macguire sent word to Neddy Byrne to call on him. The latter of 
course expected to have some agreeable conversation about his 
brother, with this wealthy hemp and flax merchant; but on the 
contrary, Macguire told him at once, that it would be necessary for 
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him and his two sisters to sign a deed giving up all claim to the Bally- 
manus estate, before anything could be done for their brother 
Garrett, then an exile at Hamburg and in great want of money. I 
cannot forget Byrne’s exclamation when he came out to join me. 
‘How could I have expected anything good from a fellow covered 
with borough,’ the Irish term for tow. 


Miles speaks of passing his time at his lodgings in Butterworth 
Lane ‘well enough’ but news of the Peace of Amiens in March 
1802 greatly depressed him. At the time he was invited to dine 
with a Mr. and Mrs. Byrne of Townsend Street, and after dinner 
they asked him to accompany a Miss Lawless, a cousin of theirs, 
and their adopted child (being childless themselves), out to see the 
‘magnificent public buildings, blazing with lights.’ By his own 
account, depressed by the outcome of the rebellion, he proved dull 
company. In due course, Miles’ contacts with the former rebels 
led to a meeting, in the spring of 1803, with Robert Emmet. 

Emmet planned to reconstruct the underground revolutionary 
movement and prepare for a new rising. It was intended that 
Miles should lead a contingent of Wicklow and Wexford men in 
an attempt to seize the capital. However, in the event, Emmet 
could not keep control of the mob he had gathered and the rising 
failed: even as Miles waited in Ship Street for the signal to attack, 
Emmet was making his escape to the Wicklow Mountains. A week 
later Emmet returned to Dublin in secret, being reluctant to desert 
the men he had implicated in the rising. In these circumstances, 
he commissioned Miles to go to Paris to explain the situation to 
First Consul Napoleon. 

The Irish Legion in the French Service was formed as part of 
Napoleon’s invasion plans during Miles’ stay in Paris. As an exile, 
and uncertain of his future, Miles joined the Legion as a second 
lieutenant in December 1803. However, it was not destined that 
the Irish Legion should ever fight in Ireland for by 1805 Napoleon 
was forced to concentrate on the eastern front, and so it happened 
that the Legion saw action all over Europe. Miles fought in Spain, 
where he was promoted to captain in 1808, and also in Greece 
against the Turks. The regiment survived Napoleon’s abdication 
in 1814 but was ready to come to his service again during the 
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Hundred Days, which culminated at Waterloo. After this the Irish 
Legion was disbanded. Miles, who had been made a member of 
the Legion of Honour in 1813, had become a French citizen in 
1817, and he was now awaiting his promotion to colonel, but he 
came under suspicion for his sympathies with Bonaparte. His 
French citizenship was nearly revoked, but after strong protests of 
loyalty to the state Miles was created a Knight of Saint Louis, and 
recalled in 1828 for service in Morea where he fought for Greek 
independence. Appointed Chief of Battalion, or Colonel, of the 
56th Regiment in 1830, four years before his retirement, he ended 
what had been a varied and energetic career. 

He settled in Paris with his wife Fanny, whom he had married 
in 1835 at the British Embassy. She was a Presbyterian, the 
daughter of John Horner, a merchant from George Square, Edin- 
burgh, and sister to Francis Horner (1778-1817), a Whig M.P. In 
the Memoirs she refers to her sister, Mrs. Power, and their niece, 
Lady Lyell, and a brother living with his family in Florence. Miles 
eventually set to work on his memoirs entitled Notes of an Irish Exile. 
John Mitchell visited him when he was eighty years old. His 
widow, a year after his peaceful death, published these accounts 
under the title of The Memoirs of Miles Byrne, in 1863. The couple 
had no children. His house in Rue Jean Mermoz, 8th arrondisse- 
ment, Champs-Elysees, Paris, still stands, and his grave under a 
Celtic cross, may be found in Montmartre Cemetery. Fanny 
wrote in the conclusion to the Memoirs of her late husband’s ‘large 
circle of friends’, his ‘pleasure in the society of women of cultiva- 
tion of mind’, and his welcome to ‘high-minded, young Irishmen 
and Scotchmen’. He admired the US constitution and govern- 
ment, but was ‘greatly grieved’ at the Civil War, which he hoped 
would end the ‘blot of slavery’. Fanny said: 


Those now alive who knew him will remember well his fine tall manly 
figure and his sweet countenance beaming with benevolence. All his 
admirable and amiable qualities made his loss be felt the greater and 
more afflicting. 
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HUGH VESTY BYRNE 


Michael Dwyer had many rebel followers from Glenmalure. 
Hugh Vesty Byrne (1772-1842) from Kirakee was son to Edward 
Byrne, and nephew to Ann Byrne, Michael Dwyer’s mother, and 
also to Winifred Byrne, Anne Devlin’s mother. Furthermore he 
had married his first cousin, Sara (1774—1872), Michael Dwyer’s 
sister. He was a also friend and neighbour of John Mernagh from 
Ballinaskea (Miles Byrne in his Memoirs, described Mert Mernagh 
of Little Limerick as a ‘near relation’). Hugh Vesty Byrne may well 
have been among the rebels led by Dwyer who forced the retreat 
of General Eustace from Glenmalure on 15th October 1798. 
Glenmalure was again out of British hands at this period and as a 
result the British Army erected a barracks at Drumgoff to suppress 
the estimated four hundred rebels in the area. He fought at the 
battles of Aughrim and Enniscorthy and was wounded and 
captured during the Battle of Vinegar Hill. He escaped from 
Kilmainham Prison in 1799 and fled to the Wicklow Mountains 
with £500 on his head. In December 1803, following Emmett’s 
abortive rebellion, Michael Dwyer and Hugh Vesty Byrne surren- 
dered to the British authorities following negotiations in 
Oakwood and Glendalough. Hugh Vesty Byrne was initially sent 
to Baltinglass Gaol, but transferred to Kilmainham on 2lst 
December 1803. Most of the other rebels followed suit and 
surrendered in January 1804. Hugh Vesty, like Michael Dwyer, 
was sentenced to penal servitude in Sydney, Australia. 

The convict ship sailed from Cork in August 1805. Philip 
Byrne, Hugh Vesty’s eldest son stayed in Ireland. Children who 
went with him, were 1) his son Michael (he later married Jane 
Warbly and had six sons and four daughters). 2) A daughter Rose 
(she married W. Craft and had a son and a daughter). 3) Hugh 
Vesty’s wife Sara gave birth to their daughter Anne on the voyage. 
Anne eventually married a Willie Byrne whose twin brother, 
Michael Byrne, married into the Devlin family. She later married 
Joe Byrne. Anne had four sons and four daughters. Five rebel 
families, Michael Dwyer’s, Hugh Vesty Byrne’s, Martin Burke’s, 
John Mernagh’s, and Arthur Devlin’s, had farms side by side in 
Campbelltown, New South Wales. The attempted another rebel- 
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lion in Australia in 1808 but despite being tried were eventually 
found not guilty. The other children of Hugh Vesty and Sara 
were: 5) Catherine who married John Keighran and had five sons 
and ten daughters. 6) Charles who married Liz McCarthy and 
had one son. 7) Mary who married John Hurley and had three 
sons and three daughters. 8) Sara who married Charles Merritt 
and had a son and a daughter. 9) James who married Jane 
Partridge and had one son. 10) Sylvester who married Mary 
Vardy and had two sons and six daughters. 11) Winifred who 
married Isadore Blake and had six sons and four daughters. 12) 
Elizabeth who married John Henry and had three sons and three 
daughters. 13) Bridie who married Sam Bowler and had three 
sons. 14) Rose who married Joe Tucker and had two sons and 
three daughters. 

Hugh lived to be seventy, dying in 1842, while Sara lived to the 
age of 98, dying in 1872. 


THE BYRNES OF BALLYMANUS AND REDNAGH 


The following summarises an account given by Mrs. O’Toole of 
Ballycumber to Padraig O’Tuathail in 1934 and published in his 
Trish Folktales (1935). 

Mrs. O’Toole said that Michael Dwyer swore in her grandfa- 
ther, Larry Byrne of Ballymanus, as a United Irishman at the 
wedding of a friend. Then while Dwyer was recruiting for the 
movement throughout Imaal, Larry Byrne recruited in Black- 
rock, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Glendalough. 

After the rebellion of 1798 failed, Michael Dwyer, Larry Byrne, 
Hugh Byrne of Monaseed, and a rebel named McAlister were 
hiding out in a cave at Lugnaquilla. Here they had straw and 
bedclothes brought to them from a farmer’s house. The farmer 
was John Byrne, Mrs. O’Toole’s great-grandfather. ‘This John 
Byrne was fifty years old and already a grandfather when he 
fought in the rebellion in 1798. He was captured by a Captain 
Hardy and taken in to be hanged. However, his wife managed, 
through the intercession of Captain Hardy’s wife, to obtain his 
release. 
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Larry Byrne was John Byrne’s son-in-law and he brought his 
wife to live at Rednagh. Larry was eventually arrested when he 
was found asleep on the side of Croughan Hill and placed in Naas 
Gaol, but upon discovering his two-year association with Dwyer 
he was moved to Newgate Prison in Dublin. After a year he was 
dressed in new clothes and removed to the tower in Dublin Castle. 
At the Castle, he was enticed over a period of six weeks to inform 
on his comrades but resisting all inducements he was removed 
again to the Provost Gaol. Sentenced by Judge Norbury to be 
hanged, he requested to see his mother. General Skerrett himself 
came to her, Mary Byrne of Ballymanus, with this news. She 
determined to seek a reprieve for her son and obtaining a recom- 
mendation from Mr. Ponsonby, M.P. for Co. Wicklow, Mary 
Byrne rode to Dublin where against great odds she obtained an 
interview with the Lord Lieutenant. He granted Larry Byrne a 
pardon and so at last Larry returned home to Ballymanus, where 
he lived to be eighty-seven years old. 

I cannot yet connect this Byrne family of Ballymanus to the 
main genealogy of the Byrnes of Ballymanus although I have no 
doubt of the truth of this account. A Lawrence Byrne of Bally- 
manus does appear on the listing of United Inshmen in Wicklow 
for 1797 as do James and William Byrne of Ballymanus, presum- 
ably two of Lawrence’s three brothers. 

The Hugh Byrne of Monaseed mentioned above appears in the 
list of rebels transported alongside Michael Dwyer to Australia. 
He was a first cousin of Miles Byrne. Hugh Byrne, like the others 
transported, was able to take his family with him. His wife, Sarah, 
was pregnant on the journey and the captain of the Tedlicherry sent 
her fresh soup and mutton from his own table. She gave birth on 
the convict ship to a daughter they christened Anne. His comrade, 
Michael Dwyer, eventually became High Constable of Sydney in 
1815, where he died in 1826. 


BYRNE OF KILDREENA 


Garrett Byrne of Drumquin, Co. Wicklow was the elder brother 
of Wiliam Michael Byrne, who was executed at Newgate Prison, 
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Dublin in 1798. Sometime after the rebellion, Garrett moved to 
Co. Carlow where he married a Miss Lyons from Kilkenny. He 
died at Inch Cottage in 1838. 

The O’Byrnes formerly of Kildreena House, Co. Carlow are, 
according to family tradition, related to the Byrnes of Ballymanus. 
Although proofis wanting, it may be more than a coincidence that 
Garrett’s home, Inch Cottage, is in the same district as Kildreena. 
The family retain a tradition of being evicted from Kildreena 
House sometime in the early nineteenth century. On 30th 
January 1834 John Byrne, previously of Kildreena, married 
Brigid Flood of Paulstown, Co. Kilkenny. John was established by 
now on a farm at Kellymount, Co. Kilkenny. Their descendant, 
the Very Rev. Simon O’Byrne, O.F.M., was the author of several 
works on theology, psychology, history, and a volume of poetry. 
He provided the following information on his immediate family: 


There were four sons to the marriage of Brigid and John, one of 
whom, Patrick, emigrated to the U.S.A., where he settled in Iowa. He 
married Catherine Kearns at Jefferson in 1876. Patrick died at 
Marshalltown in 1924. His several grandchildren are living in Cali- 
fornia. 

Another son of John and Brigid, James Byrne of Paulstown, Co. 
Kilkenny, settled in Queen’s Co. where he married Margaret, a 
daughter of John Gleeson. [Gleeson of Coolbanagher, see chap. 10, 
vol. 2]. 

Their eldest son, Richard O’Byrne, M.A., N.T., was born in 1895, 
and he was well known in the district of Timahoe as Headmaster of 
the Primary School, having previously taught at Killorglin, Co. 
Kerry. Richard O’Byrne married Margaret Ramsbottom in June 
1923 and they lived at Esker House, Timahoe. [She was a member 
of a family that settled as one of Cromwell’s small grantees in Co. 
Laois]. Richard was a member of Fianna Fail and he introduced 
Eamonn De Valera at an election rally in Portlaoise in 1927. Richard 
died 27th November 1951, at the age of fifty-six. 

He had two brothers Liam and Patrick who both married. Liam 
had one daughter and three sons, Maureen, Seamus, Kieran, and 
Brendan. Patrick had one son, James. 

Richard and Margaret had twelve children: 1) James Joseph: (V. 
Rev. Fr. Berchmans, O.F.M., born 1924, PP Durban, South Africa, 
died 11th February 1993. 2) Frances Mary: (Mrs. Jack Cotter). 
Frances and Jack had sons, John, Richard, Michael, Rev. Frances 
O.F.M., and daughters Marian, and Claire. 3) Margaret Mary: (Mrs. 
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J. B. Gordon-Russell). 4) John Gerard: (Fr. Simon, O’Byrne, O.F.M., 
D.Litt., Ph.D.). 5) Wiliam Andrew: (Fr. John Bosco, O.F.M., BA, 
H.Dip, 8.T.L.). 6) Brendan, MA, H.Dip. 7) Catherine Mary: (Mrs. 
Meehan). 8) Eithne Brigid (Mrs. William Conroy). 9) Moira (Mrs. 
John Byrne). 10) Patrick Anthony, who married Gwen Sharpe and 
had two sons, Simon and Desmond. Gwen’s two daughters by a 
former marriage were adopted by the couple. 11) Richard Michael, 
MBA., who married Pamela Fennell, of Portlaoise and had four chil- 
dren, Antoinette, Peter, Richelle, and Siobhan. 12) Desmond 
Michael, Ph.D., who married Sheila O’Reilly, of Belmullet, Co. 
Mayo, and had three children, Peter, Sheila, and Fergal. 


GARRETT MICHAEL BYRNE 


Charles Stewart Parnell was closely associated with Co. Wicklow. 
His family home, Avondale, stood on a townland once known by 
the name of “Che grand denomination of Ballytrasna.’ This land 
had belonged to Brian, son of Phelim, son of Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne, but it had subsequently been granted to the McGill 
family. It had passed then through a daughter to the Johnson 
family of Co. Down, but it was sold by them to the Hayes family. 
One of them designed and built Avondale but again it passed in 
1795 by inheritance to Sir John Parnell. 

The Byrnes were well represented in the ‘Home Rule’, or Insh 
Parliamentary Party. There was William Byrne of Cabinteely (see 
chap. 8, vol. 2), and the M.P. for West Wicklow was Garrett 
Michael Byrne (1829-97). According to some sources Garrett 
Michael belonged to a branch of the Byrnes who settled at 
Kilcullen, being the son of Joseph Byrne, and his wife, Mary Anne 
the daughter of Garrett Michael Byrne (1765-1856) of the Bally- 
capple family. Garret Michael had a brother, James, who settled 
in Carlow. 

In 1855, Brother Luke Cullen of Clondalkin, a Carmelite monk 
and historian, with a particular interest in the O’Byrnes as 
evidenced in his correspondence with Daniel O’Byrne, the author 
of the History of the Queen’s County (1856), wrote to the elder Garrett 
Michael for details of his family history. Garret Michael’s 
daughter, Mary Ann Byrne of Kilcullen replied on behalf of her 
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ninety-year-old father. Her account, as related by her father, was 
obtained by Edward Colclough Byrne of Rathmines, grandson of 
Edward Byrne of Ballymanus, and used by him to construct a 
family tree wrongly demonstrating a Ballymanus descent from 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. The erroneous tree became famous 
when it appeared in John O’Hart’s Irish and Anglo-Irish Gentry. 
Garrett Michael was certainly born at Arklow, but confusingly, 
some genealogies describe his mother as being Mary Anne, the 
daughter of Garrett Byrne of Dungarvinstown, a great grand- 
nephew of old Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus, and they give his 
father as being Joseph Byrne of Ballybrack, Go. Dublin rather 
than of Kincullen. Educated at Leopardstown College, he worked 
first as an overseer on the building of the Dublin-Belfast railway 
before moving to Liverpool, where he was the agent for Guinness’ 
Brewery. In 1856 he became a customs officer at Liverpool. He 
married in 1855, Sarah Dillon, from the town of Wicklow. Her 
death in 1875 led him to throw his energies into politics. 

Garrett Michael became an ardent supporter of Parnell and in 
1880 he was asked by Parnell to contest Wexford against the 
sitting Nationalist, Keyes O’Clery. The clergy were dismayed and 
a riot broke out at an Easter Sunday meeting in Enniscorthy in 
which Parnell himself was assaulted. Nonetheless, Byrne won and 
was able to offer his support for Parnell in the party leadership 
contest of May 1880 when Parnell replaced William Shaw. It was 
the dawn of a new age in Irish politics. 

The members of the Irish party possessed little wealth 
compared to the Conservative or Liberal M.P.s at Westminster as 
parliamentary wages were not paid at that time and Garrett 
Michael used to take cheap rooms in Pimlico, near to the Houses 
of Parliament. The Home Rulers appeared in the Commons day 
after day, where they made long speeches on all subjects so that it 
was near impossible for the government to conduct its business. 
‘Organized Obstruction’, as this tactic came to be called, made 
the government take notice of Irish affairs. Garrett Michael 
resigned after just three years owing to health problems, but he 
stood again in the general election of December 1885, this time 
winning the seat of West Wicklow. Following the election the 
Home Rule Party held the balance of power, and William Glad- 
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stone, the Liberal Prime Minister, openly announced his support 
for Home Rule. 

In effect, the Liberals and Nationalists were tied to each other. 
This tie proved fatal to Parnell’s career when his relationship with 
Kitty O’Shea, the wife of one of his supporters, became public in 
1890. Gladstone had no option but to call for Parnell to resign, 
and within the Nationalists Tim Healy pressed the matter, 
demanding that Parnell should go. On December 3rd, the Irish 
members voted on the issue. Garrett Michael Byrne was one of 
the twenty-nine members who voted in favour of Parnell 
remaining as leader but those against had a majority of fifteen. 
The party had split. Scandalized and rejected, Parnell resigned, 
his health failed and a year later, he was dead. Avondale, Parnell’s 
Wicklow estate, had to be sold, and with it a small half-ruined 
lodge called Aughavanagh, that Parnell used to occupy in the 
shooting season. Redmond sentimentally purchased the lodge, 
which was in T.P. O’Connor’s words: 


The symbol of the contradictoriness and the down-at-heelness of so 
many Irish things, especially in that landlord class, that even in my 
own youth was still the omnipotent factor in all Irish life. It stood on 
a hill, many miles away from everybody and everything; it consisted of 
a centre which was comfortable but on both sides there was a gaping 
wound where the wall stood bare and empty with no roof upon it. 


Garrett Michael was in financial trouble. In 1885, he had estab- 
lished an estate and mortgage business that had acquired property 
in London, Liverpool, and Dublin. However, his health problems, 
combined with the fall in land values and bad debts, drove him 
into bankruptcy in January 1891. Fortunately, following the sale 
of company assets, he was discharged by August. Garrett Michael 
decided not to stand for the 1892 election and his seat was 
contested, and lost, by Parnell’s brother, John, to an anti-Parnel- 
lite Nationalist. In February 1897, Garrett Michael suffered a 
severe head injury when a hackney carriage in Grafton Street, 
Dublin accidentally ran him down and he died in Mercer’s 
Hospital on March 3rd of septicaemia. The drama of the Home 
Rule Party finally ended with the 1918 general election, in which 
Sinn Fein took all but six of the former Home Rule seats. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Marcher Warlords 


BEYOND WICKLOW 


Although traditionally the Byrnes’ Country is considered to 
roughly correspond with modern Co. Wicklow in reality it also 
covered substantial portions of north Co. Wexford and modern 
Co. Carlow, with branches of the clan settled in what might be 
termed as ‘marcher country’. This border country not only 
formed the marches of the Byrnes’ Country, but also initially was 
the scene of civil war amongst the Kavanaghs, and then conflict 
between the Kavanaghs and the expanding Butlers. Later still, the 
northern region was the border between the Ormond and Kildare 
power blocs. 

The O’Byrnes figured significantly in both of these periods, 
firstly one branch settling at Tullow in the south, and later, 
another branch in the north of the county, expanding out from 
Portrushin to Clonmore. The O’Byrnes at Tullow were first 
courted as allies during a Kavanagh civil war, and later, some- 
what isolated from the rest of the clan, were subjected by the 
Butlers. The O’Byrnes at Portrushin on the other hand faced any 
direct invasion of the Earl of Kildare’s forces. They protected the 
Byrnes’ Country, particularly into the heartlands of the Gabhal 
Raghnaill, but diplomatically they had to tread a delicate line 
between Kildare and Ormond courtship of them as allies. This is 
the story of the branch of the O’Byrnes who at the height of their 
power held the stronghold of Clonmore Castle. 
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THE O’BYRNES OF PORTRUSHIN 


It has been suggested that the Clonmore branch of the clan are 
descendants of the Gabhal t’Siom6n (Coulteman) O’ Byrnes but the 
evidence currently indicates that they were an independent 
branch of the Gabhal Raghnaill with their own sub-chieftaincy. 
Occasionally they used the surname of O’Lorcan (O’Lorkan). 
Their chief was centred at Portrushin in the north of Co. Carlow, 
about six miles north-west of Hacketstown. ‘The lands controlled 
by the Portrushin O’Byrnes included all of present day Hacket- 
stown parish and at its height stretched from Portrushin to 
Clonmore and Kilcarney, an area covering some twelve miles 
west to east by sixteen miles north to south. 

The Clonmore O’Byrnes, according to the researches of Val 
Byrne, are descended from Lorcan O’Byrne who was living in 
1279. According to his researches Lorcan’s descendant, Sean 
O’Byrne, was the father of Redmond Garbh, Lord of Ranelagh 
in 1490, and Lorcan O’Byrne of Portrushin, Co. Carlow, the 
latter seemingly being the founder of a new sub-chieftaincy. 
However it must be noted that later two of Hugh Geangach’s 
sons, Phelim and Tirlagh (Terence), were living in or near Coul- 
teman territory, Phelim at Tullow while Tirlagh lived in Fennagh, 
at the centre of Clantomen land. 

When in 1515 the Butlers were claiming rights over the terri- 
tories of the Gabhal t’Siomén O’Byrnes, and effectively annexing 
Tullow into the Ormond earldom, the rival Fitzgeralds and 
Butlers both courted the strategically placed Portrushin O’Byrnes 
as potential clients. At the time the Fitzgeralds were engaged in 
an aggressive expansionist policy towards the O’'Tooles and some 
branches of the Crioch Branach O’Byrnes. Earl Gerald Oge 
Fitzgerald began attempting to win over Shane mac Lorcan 
O’Byrne of Portrushin as his client, and in 1531 treated him as 
such by the gift of a horse. However, in 1532 Piers Butler, in 
concord with Deputy Skeffington, encouraged Shane mac 
Lorcan, who by now was his client, to ravage Kildare lands. 
Gerald Oge Fitzgerald retaliated by hanging two of Shane’s sons. 
The O’Byrnes of Clonmore were caught in a complex dual rela- 
tionship between the Butlers and their theoretical overlord, 
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Edmund Oge O’Byrne of the Downes. Edmund Oge O’Byrne 
had entered an alliance with Piers Butler against Kildare, which 
perhaps explains why Gerald Oge’s overtures to Shane mac 
Lorcan ultimately failed. 

On the other hand, in 1543, with hostilities breaking out 
between the Butlers and the Gabhal Raghnaill upon the 
attempted seizure of O’Byrne lands at Preban and Kilcommon, 
Shane Oge mac Redmond O’Byrne and his son Hugh mac 
Shane, saw the importance of maintaining their alliance with their 
Portrushin kindred. Shane mac Lorcan of Portrushin had been 
succeeded as chief of this branch by his nephew, Hugh Geangach 
(the snub-nosed) mac Phelim O’Byrne. Hugh Geangach had been 
declared a rebel and adherent of the ‘rebellious Butlers’ in 1569. 
Despite his alliance with the Butlers, Hugh Geangach O’Byrne 
was a Close friend and ally to his cousin and sometime brother-in- 
law, Hugh mac Shane O’Byrne of Ballinacor. (Hugh mac Shane’s 
first wife, Sadhbh, was the mother of at least two of Hugh’s chil- 
dren, Feagh mac Hugh and his sister Elizabeth. She was the 
daughter of Phelim Buidhe mac Lorcán O’Byrne, niece to Shane 
mac Lorcan O’Byrne of Portrushin and sister to Hugh Geangach 
O’Byrne of Clonmore). In further support of the close bonding of 
the two families the evidence suggests that at least two of the sons 
of Hugh Geangach, Art and Robert (both slain 1590), were 
fostered at Ballinacor. 

That Portrushin remained a few more generations in the hands 
of the family of Hugh Geangach is evident by the fact that Cahir 
Byrne of Portrushin and his brother Donald of Knockandarragh, 
sons of Gerald Byrne, were each fined 40 marks in 1619. 


O’BYRNE OF CLONMORE 


A motte and bailey castle, known today as “The Moat’ was erected 
at Clonmore by Hugh De Lacy in circa 1180. In 1313 it was taken 
by English Crown forces and it was probably then that a stone 
castle was built a half-mile away from the motte as a base against 
the Leinster clans. It was in great need of repair in 1332 and in 
1344 Thomas de Wogan was appointed constable. He was 
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followed in 1350 by Simon Reilly of Walterstown and then by 
James Archbold in 1356. Peter de Boutiller (Butler) became 
constable in 1357, and then it passed to Sir David Wogan of Rath- 
coffey in about 1400. In 1414, Sir John Talbot, Lord Furnval, was 
appointed Lord Deputy, and immediately after his arrival in 
Ireland he asserted his authority with a military progress through 
the Pale. He granted, ‘to one good English captain the manors of 
Rathvilly and Clonmore with a barony to the same’. Although the 
grant mentions the castles at Leighlin and Carlow, no mention 
was specifically made of Clonmore. Following the suppression of 
the rebellion of Silken ‘Thomas Fitzgerald the Crown granted the 
castle to Peter Butler, Earl of Ormond. The first indication of the 
importance of the Butler and O’Byrne of Portrushin alliance is on 
6th August 1572 when Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, made a 
lease to James Grace of Rathvilly, and his wife Margaret O’Byrne, 
of the castle and manor of Rathvilly with the towns of ‘Rahell, 
Brossaleston, Walteriston, Richardeston and Rathdonell for 21 
years at the yearly rent of £32 Irish’. A condition of the lease was 
that they were to entertain the Earl and his train as often as they 
came to the manor. 

As said, Margaret O’Byrne’s brother, Hugh Geangach 
O’Byrne of Portrushin had been declared a rebel and adherent of 
the rebellious Butlers in 1569. The first indication of Clonmore 
Castle coming into O’Byrne hands is on 22nd February 1575 
when Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, leased to Hugh Geangach 
the manor of Clonmore. The lease included the towns of Bally- 
hacket (Hacketstown), Ballynefonsiogy, Cowlemanny, Ballycullane, 
Ballydowlin, Tierlere, Ballykyrrier, Killolongourt, Ballynekilly, 
Ballyduff, Crowanloghirry, and the 8 acres of country measure of 
Ballyroyll, for 21 years at 20 marks Irish for the first 2 years, and 
then 14 marks Irish yearly after that. The estimated extent of the 
lands held under the terms of the lease is about three and a half 
to four thousand acres. The importance of the lease as an alliance 
cannot be underestimated. In effect the Butlers had entrusted 
their northern boundary into O’Byrne hands, giving Hugh Gean- 
gach possession of one of their most powerful and prestigious 
castles. In this may be recognised an acknowledgement by the 
Butlers of an already existing control of this area by Hugh Gean- 
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gach, who with the backing of Ballinacor, could have possibly 
swung the balance of power in the region over to the Fitzgeralds. 
In effect the Butlers were closing the gate into their territory. 

In 1579 pardons were granted to the Clonmore O’Byrnes. 
These included Hugh Geangach, his wife and their sons, Phelim 
mac Hugh, Garrett mac Hugh, James mac Hugh, William mac 
Hugh, and Robert mac Hugh, all of them being described as 
being of Clonmore and horsemen (knights). The pardons also 
include Hugh’s sister, Margaret, the wife of James Grace of 
Rathvilly. Restored to government respectability, Hugh Gean- 
gach appears in the same year as a juror in a Co. Carlow 
inquisition. In July of the following year the force led by John, son 
of the Earl of Desmond, was joined in the Sheve Bloom Moun- 
tains by Pierce Grace, a kinsman of the Rathvilly family, the 
O’Mores of Laois, and the O’Byrnes. The fact that Pierce Grace 
was leading a contingent, as well as the territory the operation was 
taking place in, would indicate that it was the Clonmore O’Byrnes 
who had joined Desmond’s forces. They were certainly present as 
allies of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne later in the year during the 
Battle of Glenmalure on 25th August 1580. 

In 1583 Hugh Geangach received a pardon, and he appears to 
have been last mentioned in the State Papers in 1586. However, 
his family remained loyal to Feagh for, in 1595, some of Hugh 
Geangach’s children, Art mac Hugh and Robert mac Hugh, and 
two of their sisters were killed by Sergeant Major John Chichester 
and his garrison at Glanlurkin on the further side of the River Ow 
(An Abha), near Aughrim. Hugh lost another son in 1597 who was 
executed as a rebel by Lord Deputy Russell. (According to the 
Kavanagh pedigree, Hugh had a daughter, Elinor, who was 
married to Brian mac Cahir Kavanagh of Borris and Polmonty. 
This Brian was mentioned as being in rebellion in 1572). 

In 1616 an inquisition was held to ascertain which O’Byrne 
lands were forfeited as a result of rebellion. Amongst the findings 
of the inquisition was the fact that Hugh Geangach O’Lorkan 
[O’Byrne] had been possessed of the lands at Kilcarney, and that 
when he died Murtagh mac Cahir [O’Byrne] had taken them 
over and was possessed of the lands in ‘Irish gavelkind’. This 
means that they were communally held clan lands that were redis- 
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tributed from time to time by the chief. That they were not subject 
to the O’Byrnes of Glenmalure, and an independent chieftaincy, 
is made clear by the inquisition of 1617 into the lands held by 
Phelim, son and successor to Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. Kilcarney 
and Rathshanmore are mentioned as being on the boundary of 
his lands but not within them. 

The next leader of the Clonmore O’Byrnes, Hugh Geangach’s 
son, Phelim Buidhe na Larach (blond Phelim of the mares) mac Hugh 
Geangach O’Byrne is believed to have died at Clonmore in 1632. 
Caution must be used around records of Phelim Buidhe na 
Larach because he was wrongly identified by O” Toole with Feagh 
McHugh’s son Phelim who also died in 1632, and so Phelim 
Buidhe na Larach is sometimes wrongly given as marrying 
Winifred or Una O’Toole and as being an M.P. in 1613. In 1839, 
according to O’Donovan’s Ordnance Survey Notes, locals could 
remember his tombstone, with the inscription ‘Feidhlim Buidhe 
na Larach’, and the tradition that he had lived in the castle. 

The dispossession of Phelim Buidhe na Larach of Clonmore 
Castle came about following an inquisition of 18th January 1636, 
when James Earl of Ormond and his wife Elizabeth and one 
Thomas Comerford were found seized (in possession) of the castle 
of Clonmore and various lands including Ballynakilly. These were 
claimed by the Crown and granted to David Booth, Patrick 
Weymes, Gerard Fennell, and Edward Comerford, to be held of 
the King by knight’s service. However, in 1641 at the general 
rising Clonmore Castle was seized and garrisoned by the Earl of 
Ormond for the Crown. Intriguingly, according to Carte, the 
forces commanded by the O’Byrnes of Ballinacor easily took the 
castles at Clonmore, Rathvilly, and 'Tulloghphelim among others. 
It is possible that the O’Byrnes of Clonmore briefly reoccupied 
the castle again. 

On 23rd November 1642 a member of the Clonmore clan, the 
son of Brian mac Phelim of Carriggerow (presumably a son of 
Phelim Buidhe), and three others were accused of assaulting 
George Allibone of Killalongford. It was stated that the son of 
Brian and his companions, in the wake of other ‘harassments and 
stealing’, flew from Hacketstown to Dublin. 

Cromwell’s army landed in Dublin in August 1649 and in 1650 
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the Cromwellian Colonels, Hewson and Reynolds, captured the 
castle and ordered it to be slighted so as to make it indefensible, 
reducing the castle to the ruins that may be seen today. The 
fortress was both strong and large, square in plan, with high 
curtain walls defended by a tower at each corner. Although the 
Parliamentarians destroyed the gatehouse, extensive ruins indi- 
cating various halls and chambers remain. ‘The northeast tower, 
known as the Six Windows, is still well preserved complete with a 
gargoyle known as ‘the pookas’s head’. Patrick Wall was granted 
the Castle of ‘Ballynekill’ (Clonmore) following the restoration of 
Charles II, together with 69 acres and | rood. In 1697, following 
the Williamite Settlement, what remained of the castle passed into 
the hands of Ralph Howard of Dublin. He was created Baron 
Clonmore in 1776, elevated to Viscount Wicklow in 1785, and his 
son Robert was made Earl of Wicklow in 1793. Clonmore was still 
in the hands of the Howard family in 1823, but then, around 
1900, it passed to the Stopford family, Earls of Courtown. 

The O’Byrnes of Clonmore Castle had long resettled in Balli- 
nakill, Co. Carlow, about two miles west of Clonmore but they 
continued to make Clonmore their burial ground. ‘The cemetery, 
at what once was the monastery of St. Mogue, contains a number 
of stones with early Christian designs cut in relief. These are now 
resituated at one end of the cemetery. Here, several of the 
O’Byrnes of Clonmore were buried in and near their family vault, 
now fallen in. There was a path leading to the old chapel at Clon- 
more that passed by a house known as “Byrnes of the Chapel’, and 
this family may also have been descended from the Byrnes of 
Clonmore Castle. 

Hugh Geangach and his son Phelim Buidhe were followed by 
another Hugh and Phelim, both to be found in the records of 
Tudor pardons, and then another Hugh. Edmond son of Hugh 
Byrne died 20th October 1737 aged about eighty-five. He was 
interred in the family burial ground at Clonmore where his monu- 
ment recorded that: ‘He was ye great-great grandson of Phelim 
Buoy’. His three children, Mortagh, John, and Anne were also 
interred at Clonmore. Ryan noted in his History of the County Carlow 
a ‘mutilated’ stone in Clonmore graveyard with the inscription: 
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Here lyeth the body of Mr Edmond Mc Hugh Gaunkaugh Byrn 
and his three children Murtagh John and Ann. He was ye great- 
great grandson of Phelim Buoy [McHu]gh. Deceased Octr 20th 1737 
aged —. 


Unfortunately, the monument has since disappeared beneath 
the turf. It is clear that Edmond (c.1652-1737), could not have 
been the son of the Hugh Geangach who died sometime after 
1586 but the inscription suggests that either ‘Mc Hugh Geangach’ 
was used as an addition to the surname ofthis branch at this time, 
or that Edmond’s father was also known as Hugh Geangach. 
Some genealogies record Edmond’s additional name as 
‘Concagh’, which is surely an anglicization of Geangach. 
Edmond married a daughter of Hugh Roe Byrne, the founder of 
the Ballymanus family, who was M.P. for Macreddin in the 
Patriot Parliament of 1689. Hugh was the Co. Wicklow agent and 
‘advisor’ to the Esmond family. He survived being outlawed as a 
Jacobite for his part in the 1689 ‘Patriot Parliament’, and he was 
pardoned in 1694. Edmond had a brother, Anthony Byrne, who 
died in 1751, from whom the Byrnes of Hamilton Lodge claim 
descent. (See chap. 5, vol. 2). 


BYRNE OF SLEATY 


According to John E. Browning who had researched the 
genealogy of the Byrnes of Sleaty in 1867, Charles Byrne (1680— 
1768), son of Edmond (c.1652-1737), left Ballinakill, Clonmore, 
in about 1705 to settle in Sleaty, Queen’s County. Charles in fact 
was Edmond’s third son and as such had to make his own way in 
the world. The evidence suggests that he went to Carlow where 
he found employment as a land agent. It seems that it was through 
his work that he met Mary Kitchen, the widow of Thomas 
Kitchen of Sleaty, a single parent with an only daughter, and 
owner of a property of about 208 acres. (Browning estimated that 
in the values of 1867 it would have been bringing in an income of 
about £3,000 per annum — however, it is more likely that the 
estate was in chaos following the Williamite war). The marriage 
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came at a cost as in the wake of the numerous Penal Laws enacted 
between 1691 and 1703, land, marriage, and inheritance was 
difficult business for a Catholic. The result was that Charles had 
to conform to the Church of Ireland so that upon the marriage 
the property at Sleaty would legally become his. ‘The marriage 
provided mutual political and financial protection, and Charles 
may well have become a nominal Protestant in order to protect 
the rest of his family, as conforming to the Anglican Church 
legally gave him the chief interest in his father’s Ballinakill farm 
as well. The family had certainly been Jacobite supporters and, 
following the victory of Wiliam of Orange, they may have been 
living in fear of a Williamite backlash, which indeed came with 
the Penal Laws. Charles died in 1768 and was buried beside his 
father Edmund in Clonmore. The fact that Charles, his father, 
and his siblings, Murtagh, John, and Anne, were all buried in 
Clonmore, rather than Charles being buried in Sleaty, strongly 
indicates that there was no family resentment, and that they were 
perhaps living under his protection. Charles, like others in his situ- 
ation, almost certainly died a secret Catholic. 

As amember of the new ‘ascendancy’ Charles was able to spec- 
ulate in and purchase other lands, which in later life he carried on 
doing with his son Gerald. In an article entitled ‘Anockbeg Before 
1847 An t-Athair Peadar MacSuibhne notes the lease of Sleaty 
to Charles and his son Gerald Byrne in 1736: 


Though Robert Best of Knockbeg, who died in 1729, had a son also 
named Robert, the property passed at his death to one of his daugh- 
ters named Elizabeth, who married Edward Madden of Dublin. In 
1736 Madden and his wife Elizabeth, neé Best, leased to Charles and 
Gerald Byrne the houses and lands of Sleaty for a term of lives renew- 
able forever. They evidently retained the Knockbeg portion of the 
lands, for later in the same year, 1736, they leased 127 acres of the 
lands of Knockbeg with two islands in the river Barrow to William 
Pleasants. Through the marriage in about 1790 of Jane Madden 
granddaughter of Edward Madden and Elizabeth, neé Best, to Joseph 
Caruthers the lands came into possession of the Caruthers family. In 
1801 throughout the barony of Sliabh Maéirge the people spoke Irish 
and English with equal fluency, but among themselves they generally 
spoke Irish... In May 1847 the house and farm of Knockbeg, 
containing 127 acres, were offered for sale. The accommodation in 
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Carlow College at this time was taxed to capacity. The President, Dr. 

James Ignatius Taylor, became the purchaser. The transfer was 
effected in Dublin on 2nd June 1847. In September of the same year 
St. Mary’s was opened as a Preparatory School to Carlow College. 


Charles Byrne’s daughter, Anne, married into the fellow local 
gentry through Arundel Best of the neighbouring Knockbeg 
House. In 1745 Charles commissioned and erected his tomb- 
stone, carved with a variation of the O’Byrne armorial bearings, 
in the old graveyard in Clonmore. Charles died on 21st July 1768 
and was buried beside his father Edmond Byrne in Clonmore. 
Lord Walter Fitzgerald noted in 1912 that the stone was ‘badly 
fractured’ and near a fallen-in vault. The inscription as Fitzgerald 
read it was as follows: 


This stone was erected by Mr Charles Byrne of Sleat[y in the] 
Queen’s County May 1745. H[ere lyeth] the Body of Mr Charles 
By[rne of ...] in the Queen’s County who dep[arted this life] the 21st 
July 1768. [...] Mr Edmond Byrne [...] tomb. 


The arms Charles commissioned in this case were a chevron 
between two six pointed stars, with a five pointed amulet in the 
centre, three hands below, and on a chief three lions rampant. In 
heraldic terms the amulet denoted that Charles was Edmond’s 
third son. 

It is of interest to note that both of the Byrne monuments 
mentioned above were vandalised sometime in the past. Charles’ 
memorial stone was in fact smashed asunder. It has been surmised 
that this may have been because Charles confirmed to the Church 
of Ireland, but it seems more likely that both of these memorials 
suffered in 1798, when a local yeomanry leader, Mr. Nixon of 
Munny, is known to have attacked and burned the old chapel at 
Clonmore in revenge for the death of his father, Captain Nixon, 
some days before at the Battle of Ballyrahan. The damaged 
memorials may bear silent witness to an untold story of the nation- 
alist sympathies of the Byrnes of Sleaty. 

Charles’ eldest son, Gerald Byrne (1706-82), married Mary the 
daughter of Simon Kavanagh Esq., of Rocksavage, near Bage- 
nalstown, Co. Carlow, in 1736. (The Kavanaghs of Rocksavage 
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were descended from Brian mac Cahir Kavanagh who applied 
for pardon in 1566. His grandson, Thomas mac Turlough 
Kavanagh lost his estates of Ballybranagh and Rocksavage in the 
Cromwellian confiscations, however he successfully reclaimed 
Ballybranagh, and his son Gerald the estate of Rocksavage, in 
1663). Gerald Byrne and Mary Kavanagh had issue: Charles of 
Sleaty (1756-1812) of whom see below. John of Ballinakill 
(c.1754-1861) who married a Miss Butler of ‘Tipperary. Judith, 
named in the will of Anne Best. Barbara also named in the will of 
Anne Best. A son named James, and according to the O’Toole 
pedigree, a son named Henry who married Johanna daughter of 
James Fennell of Kilkenny. 

1) Charles (1772-1812) was born in Sleaty. He inherited Sleaty, 
the lands actually being under lease from the Hon. Rev. Francis 
Paul Stratford. Between 1790 and 1808 Charles was sub-letting 
these lands to nine tenants and he received £1331 18s 2d in rents. 
He in turn paid Rev. Stratford £474 11s 1d per annum, making 
a total over that eighteen year period of £1379 5s, which means 
that Charles had to pay Stratford £47 6s 9d over and above the 
rents he actually received. In 1803 Charles married Julia, eldest 
daughter of Patrick Kinsella, Gent., of Rathrush, near Ballin, Co. 
Carlow. The articles drawn up for the marriage settlement, dated 
21st January 1802, show that Julia’s father paid £500 sterling as 
a dowry provided the marriage proceeded. Provision was made 
that if Julia survived her husband she would be entitled to an 
annuity of £60 per annum from the estate. However, if Julia died 
without issue within two years of the marriage, she could 
bequeath £200, charged on the lands of Sleaty, to any person or 
persons she thought fit. The deed was entered in the Registry 
Office of the City of Dublin, 18th May 1803. It makes careful 
reference to the parties involved: 


Charles Byrne Gent 
Ist part — 
Patrick Kinsella Gent 
Julia Kinsella spinster 
2nd part 
Edward Coghlan and 
Thos. Kinsella Gents: 
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3rd part 


Julia was the sister of Rev. Fr. Kinsella of Rathrush, Ballin. 
According to Kevin Fennessy of Clonmel, Charles had the repu- 
tation of being ‘the best brandy drinker in the Kingdom of 
Ireland.’ Charles died 25th March 1812, in Boulogne, France, 
aged forty, presumably on business there. His wife, Julia, outlived 
him by many years, and she died 14th November 1860 aged 
eighty-four years. Charles and Julia had four children: 1) Gerald 
(1804-58) (see below). 2) Charles, who left for America 19th 
September 1851. He was baptised back into the Catholic faith in 
Carlow Cathedral before he left. Charles died 2nd February 1865 
and his will was proved 7th January 1875. The letters of admin- 
istration describe him as a mercantile clerk and bachelor, late of 
New Orleans. His personal estate was valued at less than £200. 
The letters of administration were granted by the Principal 
Registry to Henry Vesey Colclough of 43 Dame Street, Dublin, 
solicitor and attorney to Charles’ niece and nephews — Elizabeth 
Byrne, spinster, Edward M. Byrne, James Byrne, Charles Byrne 
and Henry W. Byrne. (These would seem to be the children of 
another brother, not the children of Gerald who are listed as 
Gerald, Alfred, John, Charles, Mary Clare and Emily). 3) Patrick, 
who died unmarried. 4) Mary, who was born in Sleaty in 1803. 
The Browning pedigree of 1867 notes that she had kept house for 
her uncle, Fr. Kinsella at Rathrush. She died in Kingstown, Co. 
Dublin, in 1897 aged ninety-four. 

2) Charles’ brother, John Byrne, was born about 1775. (See the 
account of his family below, under Byrne of Ballinakill). 3) There 
may have been a third son named Henry because the O’Toole 
and Shearman pedigrees (the latter by John Shearman who 
married into the Byrnes of Ballyspellan), give a Henry Byrne who 
married Johanna, the daughter of James Fennell. Curiously, the 
pedigrees name Henry as father of what was actually John Byrne’s 
family at Ballinakill. 
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THE LOSS OF SLEATY 


Charles’ second son, and the successor to Sleaty, was Gerald 
Byrne (1804-58). On 6th June 1829 he took a lease from 
Alexander Humphreys and Richard Dunne of 42 acres of land at 
Sleaty to be held by three lives renewable forever. Together with 
this was the addition of another 19 acres 2 roods and 20 perches 
adjoining these lands, with all houses and buildings. Gerald took 
out a ‘Certificate of a Rent-charger, Freeholder or Leaseholder’ 
on 12th October 1832. As a freeholder of the yearly value of £50 
he had the right to vote and this certificate registered him as a 
voter for Queen’s County. He had to attend the Special Sessions 
held at Portarlington in order to obtain this. Gerald married Eliza 
daughter of Paul Bolger, a merchant of Enniscorthy, in 1842. 
Gerald, as Browning noted, ‘went to America where he died but 
left his family at home’. With the economic decline of the estate, 
Gerald departed for America in 1852, the year following his 
younger brother Charles. Like Charles, he had been baptised 
back into the Roman Catholic faith in Carlow Cathedral before 
he left. Gerald lived near the town of Lisbon, County of Union, 
Arkansas, for a time and his purpose was probably to eventually 
resettle his family in the USA. Unfortunately he died there in 
1858, ironically his death was the final ruin of the Sleaty estate. 
There is no record of his will, if any was made. The couple had 
four sons and two daughters: 

1) Their eldest child, Gerald Byrne was baptized 29th January 
1836 in Sleaty. Nothing is known about him, indicating that he 
died in infancy. 2) Mary Clare Byrne (1839-95) was baptized 25th 
May 1839 in Sleaty. She was probably called after her aunt Mary. 
She left Sleaty in 1863 at the age of twenty-four, when Mary Clare 
and her sister Emily went to live with their aunt Mary at 22 
Northumberland Avenue in Kingstown (Dun Laoghaire), Co. 
Dublin. Their aunt kept a drapers shop in Kingstown. Mary Clare 
died a spinster in 1895 in Kingstown, and she was buried in 
Deansgrange Cemetery, Dublin, in an unmarked grave. 

3) Alfred Byrne (1846-1916), was born in Sleaty. Due to the 
early death of his father in 1858, at a time when the Byrne estate 
was in economic hardship, Sleaty was taken over by the Encum- 
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bered Estates Court. The family solicitor was Joseph Cassimer 
O’Meagher of Rutland Square, Dublin. Because the land would 
have normally gone to the eldest son, Alfred being under age was 
made a ward of the District Receiver of the Court of Chancery, 
William Johnston of Prumplestown House, Carlow, on 6th July 
1861. This may have been to protect his interest in the estate. On 
18th February 1864, what remained of the estate, just the house, 
farm offices and 42 acres, were converted by the Court from a 
lease to fee-farm (freehold). On Saturday 2nd July 1864, the lands 
of Sleaty, described as being ‘situate in the Barony of Slieve- 
marague and Queen’s County’ were auctioned and sold before 
the Hon. Judge Hargreave at the Landed Estates Court, Inns’ 
Quay, Dublin. Michael Larkin of Merchant’ Quay, Dublin was 
solicitor for the sale. One right was left covenanted and reserved 
for the family and their descendants, that was the right ‘to hunt, 
hawk, fish, and fowl’ without charge at Sleaty. Alfred and his 
youngest brother, John, left Sleaty with their mother to go to 
Limerick where he enlisted in a Dragoon Regiment in the British 
Army. He is described as ‘a private soldier, vivo 1875’ in the 
O’Toole and Shearman genealogies. Alfred married Sarah, but 
little is known about her except that she came from Canada. The 
couple had a large family, three sons and five daughters. He 
gained promotion and retired as a Barracks Quartermaster 
Sergeant from the Army around 1904. At that time he was living 
in Alderney, in the Channel Islands. He took the opportunity of 
his retirement in 1904 to visit his brother Charles in Clonmel. The 
visit was recorded in a letter from his nephew Gerald Byrne of 
Clonmel to James Byrne. There is a death certificate for an Alfred 
Byrne who died in Bermondsey, London, in April 1916 at the age 
of seventy. He was described as a leather worker. However, it is 
not certain that this relates to Alfred of Sleaty. He may have died 
in Alderney. One of Alfred’s sons, Christopher Francis, served in 
several British Army regiments, but he ended his career with a 
dishonourable discharge for various misdemeanours. 

4) Charles Patrick Frederick Byrne (1843-1921), was born in 
March 1843 in Sleaty. Following the loss of the estate he was 
apprenticed to a draper, Mr. Deery, who kept a shop in ‘Tullow. 
Browning noted in 1867 that he had now gone to live with his 
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mother, Eliza Byrne, in Co. Tipperary. From there he went to 
work in Pim’s department store in Dublin. It is known that he 
visited his spinster aunt, Mary, and his sisters Emily and Clare, in 
Kingstown in 1868, where he also met his mother. Gerald 
married Kate Mary Carroll, a dressmaker, daughter of William 
Carroll of Bolton Street, Clonmel, 15th July 1869, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Irishtown. Charles and Mary had seven children whose 
births and marriages are recorded on the inside cover of their 
family bible, an heirloom copy of the Rhemish Holy Bible (1791). 
Around the turn of the century Charles established and ran his 
own successful drapers shop at the West Gate, Clonmel. He died 
in Clonmel in 1921 at the age of seventy-eight. 

5) John Byrne was born about 1844 in Sleaty. According to the 
Browning pedigree his first name was actually Paul. Browning 
also noted that he had served his time with a Mr. Jackson of 
Carlow, a gentleman merchant, but that he had now gone to live 
in Co. Kerry. He settled in Co. Limerick, and for a time he was a 
successful merchant there. However, the business eventually 
failed. John (b. 1844) married Jane Sexton and they had four sons. 
One of the sons died at a young age and William and another 
emigrated to the United States. The fourth son, Vincent, worked 
in Boyd’s of Limerick. John died sometime after 1910 in Limerick. 

6) Emily Byrne (1844-1926), was born in Sleaty. Emily was 
brought with her sister Clare to Rathrush by her aunt Mary, and 
subsequently to Kingstown, Co. Dublin, where they lived 
together until she died a spinster in 1926. She was buried in 
Dean’s Grange Cemetery. Emily left the house at 22 Northum- 
berland Avenue, together with family papers, to her niece Mary 
(Dolly) Fennessy, nee Byrne, of Clonmel. 

As to Sleaty House, Delia Byrne’s (1869-1947) sister, Kate 
Murphy (nee Considine), mentioned in a letter that Knockbeg 
College was the Byrne’s old home in Sleaty, and it was known as 
‘Sleaty Castle’. In fact Knockbeg College was the family home of 
the Bests and the original house still stands today. Sleaty House 
no longer exists but there remains an imposing stone curved wall 
entrance with an alcove on either side of the high cut-stone gate 
pillars. ‘These are locally known as ‘Byrne’s Gates.’ It is possible 
that the young Byrnes holidayed in Knockbeg House, which is 
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only a few miles up the road, with their cousins, the Bests. Anne 
Byrne of Sleaty married Arundel Best of Knockbeg House. She 
was described as ‘widow’ when she made her will on 19th July 
1785. No longer living at Knockbeg, and childless herself, she 
mentions her nephews John, Charles, and James Byrne, and her 
nieces, Barbara and Judith Byrne. ‘The will was proved on 17th 
March 1786. Knockbeg House was sold by the Bests to Carlow 
College in 1847. 

Edward Colclough Byrne of Rathmines was deeply involved in 
genealogical research in the 1860s, a grandnephew of Garrett and 
Billy Byrne of Ballymanus, he claimed to be the only surviving 
male representative of the house of Ballymanus. He commis- 
sioned John E. Browning to investigate the genealogy of the 
Byrnes formerly of Sleaty. At Carlow, on 21st October 1867, 
Browning produced for him a: 


Traditional pedigree of the Family of Byrne of Sleaty in the Queen’s 
County by Dr O’Meara of Carlow and William Mackesey, farmer of 
Sleaty aged 76 years who was born in Sleaty and lived with the Byrne 
family to 1864. 


William may have been employed by the District Receiver to 
look after the family while the estate was being processed through 
the Court of Chancery. Browning adds a note saying: 


Dr O'Meara was very kind and informed me that [the only] person 
other [who] took any interest this history of his family is Mr Thomas 
Byrne [...] merchant of Hacketstown who is now about 76 years of 
age and that he connects his family line with that of Ballymanus. 


It is clear that Browning believed that Thomas Byrne (who 
must have been born circa 1791) was linked to the Sleaty family 
but he made no connection on the pedigree. He added a further 
note to say that: 


Mr. Thomas Byrne of Hacketstown has purchased estates in Wicklow 
and Carlow. He has one only son, W. Patrick Byrne. I heard [he] is 
getting married. Oct. 19th 1867. J.E.B. 
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This ‘Thomas appears to have been a member of the Hamilton 
Lodge family (see chap. 5, vol. 2), a grandson of the Anthony 
Byrne who died circa 1751. 


BYRNE OF CLONMEL 


Charles Patrick Frederick Byrne of Clonmel (1843-1921), 
married Kate (Mary) Carroll, 15th July 1869. Because of the 
repercussions of the 1840s famine and the subsequent sale of the 
Sleaty estate, Charles had been first apprenticed to a draper’s 
shop in Tullow, Co. Carlow. He was working as a ‘draper’s assis- 
tant? in Clonmel in 1870 and saved enough to open his own 
drapery shop in the town at the turn of the century. The couple 
had issue: 

1) Gerald Joseph Byrne (1870-1948), was born 21st April 1870 
in Clonmel, Co. ‘Tipperary. He was educated at the Christian 
Brothers School of St. Peter and Paul where he was regarded as 
a brilliant student — being an exhibition prize-winner. Gerald had 
to find his own way in life and he started work as a clerk with the 
local branch of the Prudential Insurance Company. He would 
have had a difficult life collecting small premiums every week 
from people who could ill afford it. He became superintendent by 
the time of his retirement. Throughout his life he had very little 
income. Gerald visited Kingstown around 1888 where he met his 
spinster aunts, Emily and Clare, and his grand aunt Mary (1803— 
97), who he considered as ‘a woman of nearly ninety years old at 
that time’. He married Bridget Mary (Delia) Considine in about 
1900. She was from Clogheen, Co. ‘Tipperary, but had been born 
15th May 1869 at Feighquinn, Tulla, Co. Clare. The couple lived 
for a short time in Gladstone Street, Clonmel, but in October 
1904 Gerald took a lease on 13 Mary Street. He recalled in a letter 
to his son James the visit of his uncle Alfred Byrne to Clonmel 
around 1905. Gerald was an exceptionally keen angler and he 
fished the River Suir, where it ran through Clonmel, and the 
nearby mountain streams. A photograph of him fishing once 
appeared in the Nationalist newspaper. The couple had three sons 
who joined the Irish Army. They were posted around Ireland so 
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they were not in a position to look after their elderly parents. 
Consequently, Gerald took in his niece, Eithne O’Brien, nee 
Fennessy, and her husband George, to care for Delia and himself. 

Delia, who was regarded as a kindly and refined lady, had 
contributed with her fine singing voice to regular concerts in 
Clonmel. She was committed at a late age to Clonmel Asylum 
where she died on 26th February 1947 aged seventy-eight. Gerald 
left 13 Mary Street following Delia’s death to go to live with his 
sister, Dolly Fennessy. However, Gerald proved to be a bad 
patient and Dolly could not, or would not, look after him any 
more, and so it fell upon his eldest son, James, to resolve the situ- 
ation. James had been demobbed from the Army and he was now 
working in Dublin in the Civil Service. James drove to Clonmel 
during the family crisis — his son Val remembered sitting in the 
backseat of the car, aged only twelve, with his sister Terry, and 
their grandfather, a small old white-haired man sitting beside 
them. He recalled that there was an air of sadness about the whole 
situation. James organised accommodation in nearby Cashel. 
Gerald ended his days in Cashel County Hospital where he died 
in May 1948, aged seventy-eight. Gerald was buried in the family 
plot in the Clonmel Corporation Cemetery. Having looked after 
Gerald and Delia in their latter years, their daughter Mary (Dolly) 
Fennessy, in the absence of a will, took over the house. This 
perhaps caused dissension between the Fennessys and the Byrnes. 
Mary eventually left Gerald’s family house at 13 Mary Street to 
her daughter, Eithne O’Brien (nee Fennessy). 

2) Wiliam Alphonsus (1871-1927), was born 17th May 1871 
in Clonmel. William lived with his father Charles at 31 Main 
Street, Clonmel, where he assisted him in the drapery business 
and eventually inherited the shop, in which he continued to work 
until his death 14th August 1927. He did not marry and died intes- 
tate leaving £671 3s 5d which was shared equally between his 
sisters Mary (Dolly) Fennessy and Margaret O’Connor, and his 
brother Gerald. Dolly, who had another draper’s shop at 4 West 
Gate, then bought out the rest of the family’s interests in William’s 
shop. 3) Charles (1873-91), was born 7th March 1873 in Clonmel. 
He died in 1891 aged eighteen. 4) Mary (1875-1955), known as 
Dolly, was born llth June 1875 in Clonmel. Dolly married 
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Thomas Fennessy, 20th February 1900. Both taught Gaelic in 
Potters College, Clonmel. Thomas Fennessy died 10th May 1944. 
Dolly inherited the house in Kingstown, along with the Byrne of 
Sleaty family papers, from her aunt Mary Byrne. (In turn, she left 
the papers to her son Kevin Fennessy). Dolly died 22nd March 
1955 aged eighty. Kevin worked most of his life in Tipperary 
County Council, and he took an active interest in the Byrne family 
history. On his retirement, he became Curator of the then newly 
formed Clonmel Museum where he was regarded as an authority 
on Clonmel history. 5) Joseph (1876-81), was born in Clonmel 
23rd April 1878 but he died 19th December 1881, aged only four. 
6) Elizabeth Clare (1881—95), was born Clonmel 8th March 1881. 
She died 18th August 1895, aged fourteen. 7) Margaret Mary 
(Maggie) (1883-1942), was born 14th June 1883. Maggie married 
Davy O’Connor of Irishtown, Clonmel. He was a journalist for 
the Nationalist newspaper. Maggie died in 1942 aged fifty-nine. 

Gerald Joseph Byrne (1870-1948) and Delia Considine had 
three sons, James, Cathal (Charles), and William. 

1) James Francis Byrne (1902-81), was born 8th October 1902 
in Clonmel. After leaving school in 1919 he took a job as an 
apprentice reporter with the Clonmel Chronicle, but he left after 
twelve months to join the Free State Army. Between 1922 and 
1924 he was Lieutenant Pay Officer 32nd Infantry Battalion, 
Cork Command, where he was stationed in Macroom. Due to 
ambushes during that period, whenever cash did not arrive to pay 
the troops he issued hand written ‘cheques’ signed by himself, and 
he also guaranteed creditors on behalf of the government. He was 
so strictly honest, as witnessed by his army references, that once, 
when he was accused of dishonesty in paying out, he drew a 
loaded pistol on his accuser and had to be forcibly restrained from 
using it. Following the government’s decision to cut back the 
strength of the national forces he was demobbed on 7th March 
1924. James then joined the Volunteer Forces, and he applied for 
clerical officer’s post in the Civil Service, for which he was 
successful, taking up his new position in October 1924. On Ist 
June 1933 he married Catherine (Ina) Rice, daughter of George 
Rice of Kilgulbin House, Ardfert, Co. Kerry, at St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Church, Marino, Dublin. They bought a house in the new 
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housing estate of Gaeltacht Park, Whitehall, Dublin, in 1932 for 
£700. James and Ina lived there until 1977 when they moved to 
the Courtlands Estate, off Griffith Avenue. During his career in 
the service, he spent time in the weather forecasting section of the 
newly built Dublin Airport, and subsequently at Foynes in Co. 
Limerick, which was then the base of the flying boats from 
America. At the later period of World War II he was in charge of 
rations located in Dublin Castle. Eventually he ended his career 
in charge of Births, Marriages and Deaths, in Statistics, in the 
Department of the ‘Taoiseach. He retired in 1967 and worked part 
time for his son Val in his architectural practice in Dublin. All 
through James’ life he took an active interest in sport and he 
played golfin his later years. He was particularly fond of classical 
music and photography, and he taught bridge in the Civil Service 
Bridge Club. 

Together with his brother Cathal, they worked on the family 
tree and to this purpose James Byrne visited his aunt Emily (1844— 
1926) at Kingstown around 1925. Emily had the original copy of 
the genealogy by John Shearman purporting that the family of 
Sleaty were directly descended from Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. 
James photographed the genealogy on a glass plate and it formed 
the basis of his and his brother Cathal’s researches over the years. 
In line with his research he regularly visited Clonmel, and his son 
Val can remember him coming out of the County Council 
Offices, the family bible under his arm, which he had obtained 
‘on loan’ from Kevin Fennessy. (The recovered heirloom was very 
possibly never returned!) It was very difficult to obtain genealog- 
ical information at that period and the letters and researches of 
James and Cathal show their frustration in trying to establish the 
connection with the Byrnes of Glenmalure. Nevertheless, James 
did much to salvage and record the story of the Clonmore Byrnes. 
James’ wife Ina was noted both in golf and in bridge. She repre- 
sented Ireland playing bridge in the international tournament 
held in Poland in 1969. Ina was a keen teacher of bridge and she 
was well known in Dublin bridge circles. Her father, George Rice 
of Kilgulbin House, was actively involved in the Irish National 
Land League, and he was associated with both Tom Harrington 
M.P., and Charles Stewart Parnell. Ina died in 1980 in the home 
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of her daughter Terry in Killiney, Co. Dublin. James died 7th 
September 1981, aged seventy-nine, in St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Dun Laoghaire. They had two children, twins, Marie Therese 
(Terry) and George Valentine (Val). 

2) Cathal (Charles) Byrne (1903-67) married Amy Hilser of 
Cork. Cathal joined the Free State Army in 1922 and retired as 
Commandant from the 3rd Infantry Battalion. The couple had 
two daughters and one son: Ursula, Muriel, and Kenneth. 
Kenneth Byrne joined the Irish Air Corps where he became head 
of the Helicopter Squadron. He eventually retired in the 1990s 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

3) William Byrne (1908-81) also joined the Irish Army from 
which he retired to live in Clonmel as a Quarter Master Sergeant. 
He married Floss Kavanagh. The couple died without issue. 

Of the children of James Francis (1902-81) and Ina Rice, their 
daughter Terry married James McShane of Dublin and had a son 
and a daughter. The couple now live in Portugal. ‘The son, Val 
Byrne, was educated at Colaiste Mhuire, Parnell Square, and at 
University College Dublin, where he qualified as an architect in 
1960. He married Anne ‘Tingley King the same year and then 
worked in London for three years before setting up practice in 
Dublin. In 1974 he became involved in major international proj- 
ects, first opening an office in Nigeria, and then in Sudan and 
Libya. These were supervised from his base office in 
Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow. He is a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland. As a watercolour artist and landscape 
painter Val has exhibited many times — including the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. Patrons and clients include Mary McAleese 
and Mary Robinson, former Presidents of Ireland, Jean Kennedy- 
Smith, former U.S. Ambassador to Ireland, the French and 
Argentine Embassies in Dublin, and individuals such as Sile De 
Valera and Brian Keenan. In 2003 he produced My Ireland, a 
selection of watercolours from the four provinces to be produced 
as limited edition prints. 

Val and Anne now live at Glencormac, Co. Wicklow. The 
couple have two sons, Cathal and Roland (Rodhlann), and a 
daughter Katherine. Cathal lives in Roundwood, Co. Wicklow, 
with his wife Mary Conroy of Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow, whom he 
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married in 1988. Rodhlann lives near Carlow with his partner 
Avril Young, a member of a family long settled in Co. Carlow, 
and they have a son and daughter, Cuan and Cara. Katherine has 
one daughter, Jennifer. She is divorced and now lives with her 
daughter in Brittas, Co. Wicklow. Val carried on his late father’s 
work in researching the Byrnes of Clonmore, to which purpose he 
visited Clonmore in 1986, and together with local historian Eddie 
McDonald, they excavated the lost armorial monument to 
Charles Byrne of Sleaty (1680-1768). He has since excavated the 
remains of the cut-stone entrance to the Clonmore family vault. 
Val was invited to become a director of Clans of Ireland Ltd in 
the 1980s, and he was subsequently elected Chairman. He organ- 
ised several clan rallies. Hughie O’Byrne was elected Chieftain at 
the Arklow rally of 1990, and Val Byrne his ‘Tanaiste. Val was 
subsequently elected Chieftain at the 1992 rally held in Aughrim, 
Hughie O’Byrne being his ‘Tanaiste, and Noel Byrne ‘Tanaiste 
Elect. Council members of the Clann O’Byrne were Eddie O’Byrne, 
Godfrey O’Byrne, John Byrne, Esther Byrne O’Brien, Julia Byrne- 
Mosley, Emmet O’Byrne, Philip Byrne, and Helen O’Byrne. 


BYRNE OF BALLINAKILL CO. CARLOW 


There had been an O’Byrne home at Ballinakill, Clonmore, since 
at least the 1630s and it passed through various members of the 
family until 1919. John, the second son of Gerald Byrne of Sleaty 
and Mary Kavanagh, and brother of Charles of Sleaty (1772— 
1812), was born about 1775. As mentioned above, John left Sleaty 
to return to Ballinakill and he married a Miss Butler of Co. 
Tipperary in about 1805. Griffith’s Primary Valuation or Tenements 
for “Ballynakill’ in 1852 records John Byrne as renting 6 acres 
from William Duckett, and a house, together with offices and 
lands of 81 acres, from Sir Ralph Howard. In turn, he was sublet- 
ting a house, office and 2 acres to Anne Dolan. The Valuation also 
mentions an Anne Byrne who was renting | acre from Joseph 
Harris, and two further lots of 16 acres and 7 acres jointly with 
Patrick Neill, from Margaret Kirkpatrick. John died 6th July 1861 
in Ballinakill, aged about eighty-six. 
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The couple had at least four sons and one daughter. 1) John, 
farmer at Ballinakill, who died there without issue 24th May 1861, 
less than two months before his father. A copy of John’s will is in 
the Public Records Office. It was proved on 28th November 1861 
by the oath of his brother, Gerald Byrne, also described as a 
farmer of Ballinakill, who was one of the executors. He left effects 
valued under £197 sterling. 2) Charles of Albany, New York, 
where he was recorded by O”Toole as deceased by 1875 and 
dying without issue. 3) Gerald of Ballinakill, of whom O’Toole 
stated that he died unmarried before 1875. 4) William of Balli- 
nakill. O’Toole recorded that he was living, but unmarried, in 
1875. However, he must have married because when he died, 
28th June 1885, he left £310 in his will to his wife Mary. 5) There 
was also a daughter who was described as ‘died unmarried’ on the 
1867 Browning pedigree. 

‘There may have been an elder son to John (1775-1861), named 
Andrew, because the Tithe Applotment for the Parish of Clonmore 
for 1830 records that the Hon. Rev. Archdeacon Stopford, rector 
of the parish church of Clonmore, received £4 15s 10d as tithe 
for the 80 acres Andrew and John Byrne held at Ballinakill. It may 
be presumed that this Andrew either died as a young man or 
emigrated. 

The above-named William of Ballinakill appears to have had 
ason named John. In 1919 the farm at Ballinakill was sold by John 
Byrne for £300 when he left to obtain a bigger farm in Ballina- 
mona, near Castledermot, Co. Kildare. His son, William J. Byrne 
(1905-75), had three sisters, one of whom died in Sydney, 
Australia. William J. never married and he died 6th April 1975, 
the last male of his line of the Clonmore Byrnes. He was buried 
in the new graveyard in Clonmore. 


BYRNE OF BAWNMORE AND BALLYSPELLAN 


Pierce Byrne of Bawnmore may have been a son of Edmond mac 
Hugh Geangach O’Byrne (c. 1652-1737). The following account 
of the ‘Byrnes of Bawnmore and Ballyspellan 1678-1750’ comes 
from a manuscript, by an unknown author, once in the possession 
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of the late Canon John Brennan of Callan, Co. Kilkenny, who was 
himself a native of Bawnmore: 


Pierce Byrne married Mary Purcell November 9, 1701. Issue: 1) 
Charles b[aptised]. October 18, 1702. 2) Luke b. October 19 1702. 
[Presumably twins baptised on consecutive days.] 3) Pierce b. 
October 25, 1703. 4) John b. October 7, 1704. 5) Lucy b. December 
12, 1705. 6) Charles b. January 8, 1706. Died December 2, 1724. 7) 
James b. June 30, 1708. 8) John b. September 13, 1709. 9) Michael 
b. September 30, 1710. Thomas b. April 19, 1712. 11) Alise [sic] b. 
April 28, 1713. 12) Mary Anne L. May 13, 1714. 13) [P] 1715. 14) 
Elinor b. April 26, 1717. Edm‘. b. June 4, 1718. 16) Pat*. b. April 7, 
1720. 17) Purcell Byrne b. September 18, 1721. 18) Prudentia Byrne 
b. May 18, 1723. Finis. 


A note, somewhat out of place in the middle of the list adds: 


(Mary Byrne alias Purcell died at Bawnmore January 16, 1750 (o.s.) 
and was buried in Drumaghmore near Ballyragget in the 72nd year 
of her age. Born 1678). 


The transcript, copied from the flyleaves of a book, continues: 


James Byrne [*7’ on the above list] was married to Mary Purcell alias 
Magher on Friday the 12th day of July 1745 by Fathe’. John Kelly. 


An account of the children of James Byrne (1707-88) and Mary 
Purcell (1719-87) follows: 


Brought to bed ofa son on Wednesday the 3rd day of December 1746 
who died soon after but christened. Pierce Byrne was born on Friday 
the 30th October 1747. Pierce Byrne Bawnmore, and widow 
[Byrne?] these being gossips. [An obsolete term for godparents.] 
Christened by Rev. Father John Kelly. Margaret Byrne b. October 
24, 1748: gossips Mr. Patrick Loughlin of Castle Durrow, Mrs 
Nowlan, Whiteswall. Bapt’. by Fr. James Purcell. Felix Byrne b. 
January 1, 1749/50. Gossips, Mr Gerald Byrne Ballyraget and Mrs. 
Margaret Meagher. Bapt*. by Father James Purcell. James Byrne b. 
February 11, 1750/1. Gossips Messer’s John Meagher and wife. 
Cormick and Miss Katherine Cormick. Bapt®. by Father James 
Purcell., died of small pox March 23, 1758. Catherine Byrne b. April 
7, 1752. Gossips Father James Purcell and Mrs. Meagher of Nicholas- 
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town. Bapt*. by Father Patrick Hays. Mary Byrne b. March 25 old 
style or April 5 (n.s.) 1753. Gossips Mr. Edm‘. Byrne and Mrs. Mary 
Meagher, Nicholastown. Died July 13. Bapt*. by Father James 
Purcell. William Byrne b. August 14, 1754; gossips Mr Nicholas 
Purcell, Conahy, and Mrs Cormick, Ullard [?]. Charles Byrne b. 
September 26, 1755; gossips Master Pierce Byrne, his brother, and 
Miss [?] Fanny Maher, bapt’. by Father Joseph Purcell. Mary Anne 
Byrne was born September 25, 175[?], gossips, Mr Richard Phillips 
senior and Mrs Doris Cormock, alias Knaresborrogh. Bapt’. by 
Father James Stapleton. 


The same hand continues: 


On the fly leaf is James Byrne [born?] July 9th in AD 1726. 


A further note adds: 


Contains interalia, morning prayers in Latin, theology questions, and 
also accounts of expenses in Bawnmore and Newragh. 


The notes at this point continue with the words ‘Another Book’, 
below which is listed the family of Charles Byrne and Mary Doyle 
who married in 1783. See Byrne of Ballysallagh below). 

The following note, relevant to the above Felix Byrne, and in 
effect repeating the same information, occurs in Notebook 83 of the 
Rev. William Carrigan: 


Felix Byrne, son of James Byrne (died October 4th, 1788 in 81st year) 
and Mary Purcell alias Meagher (died March 5th 1787 aged 68) 
(married by Fr. John Kelly July 12th, 1745), was born Monday 
January Ist, 1749. Mr Gerald Byrne of Ballyragget and Miss 
Margaret Meagher being gossips: Bap‘. by Fr. J’. Purcell of Gonahy 
parish. 


An aside adds: 
(Rev. Jno, Byrne ord. June 1764): in 1782 was aged about 41. 
This Felix (1750-88) may be the same Felix Byrne who married 


Eliza (Elizabeth) Delaney and carried on a business as a woollen 
draper in Kilkenny. ‘Their son James was admitted to the King’s 
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Inns in 1796. James would seem to have had a younger brother 
also named Felix who may have married another Elizabeth 
Delaney. This Felix and Elizabeth also had a son named Felix 
who was admitted to the King’s Inns in 1813. James Byrne, an 
attorney, who would have been his uncle, provided the affidavit. 


BYRNE OF BALLYSPELLAN 


James Byrne of Ballyspellan appears to have been a brother to 
Pierce Byrne of Ballyspellan and a cousin to Gerald Byrne of 
Sleaty (1706-82). Pierce and James would seem to be the sons of 
Pierce Byrne (see above), who himself was a son of Edmond mac 
Hugh Geangach O’Byrne (c.1652-1737). The younger Pierce, 
according to the 1752 will of Gerald Byrne of Ballysallagh, was 
then settled in Dublin. It also seems that James and Pierce had a 
relative, Kitty Byrne of Ballyspellan, who married Roger Scully 
in 1766. James Byrne of Ballyspellan, according to Carrigan’s 
notes, was an executor to the will of James Dunne of Lisdowney, 
Co. Kilkenny, made 27th March 1755. J.D. Hackett in his 
researches noted that a branch of the Clara Castle Byrnes, headed 
by Mathew Byrne (1694-1754), acquired a farm at Ballycuddihy 
and that this farm was located next to the farmlands of 
Ballyspellan which were then owned by James Byrne. 

A James Byrne of Ballyspellan (certainly a son of the above 
James) was born in 1757 and died 14th June 1825. O’Toole, 
seemingly referencing Shearman, gives a contrary pedigree of the 
Byrnes of Ballyspellan, and has James, living in 1766, down as a 
son of Sir Gregory Byrne. (It seems unlikely that he is the same 
James Byrne mentioned in the will of Anne Best). Hackett records 
that the Ballyspellan Byrnes were buried at Fertagh. This James 
Byrne married Anne, daughter of Anthony Byrne of Clara Castle 
(1725-1810), and the couple had three children. The son, Charles 
Byrne, married Mary Doyle of Ballysallagh in 1783 (see below). 

O’Toole records that this Charles had a son, another 
Charles of Ballyspellan, who died before 1818, and a daughter, 
Mary Byrne, who died before 1795 and who married John 
Shearman of Kilkenny, who died in Rome in 1816. Of the 
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younger Charles, O’Toole records four children: William who 
died unmarried, Catherine who was living in 1875, and two 
unnamed daughters. 


BYRNE OF BALLYSALLAGH 


In 1683 Ballysallagh, Johnswell, Co. Kilkenny, was described as 
the home of Charles Brennan who died about that time. In fact 
Ballysallagh is situated near to Hacketstown, close to the heart- 
land of the O’Byrne of Clonmore territory. ‘The Purcell family 
appear to have subsequently acquired the property and the Byrne 
family at Ballysallagh originate with Gerald Byrne who married 
Mary Purcell in 1720. In that year, Mary Purcell’s father assigned 
the property of Ballysallagh to Gerald as a marriage settlement. 
Ballysallagh House had a date stone in the attic bearing the date 
1722, which must indicate when the couple built their house. 

Gerald Byrne appears to have been a grandson of Edmond mac 
Hugh Geangach O’ Byrne (c.1652-1737), also known as Edmond 
‘Concagh’ of Ballinakill, and his father was Phelim Byrne of 
Tankardstown, Co Carlow. The will of Gerald Byrne, dated 10th 
June 1752 and proven 8th January 1762, mentions his son-in-law, 
William Doyle, and names his grandchildren, Lawrence, Elinor, 
and Gerald Doyle, as well as his ‘natural’ son, James Byrne. 
Lawrence and Gerald Doyle inherited the property. Gerald also 
mentions a number of cousins: James Byrne of Coolnellan, Gerald 
(also known as Garret) Byrne of Sleaty, and Pierce Byrne of 
Dublin, the son of Pierce Byrne of Ballyspellan. The question is 
to what exact degree were these cousins? A transcription of the 
will was made by Carrigan: 


Gerald Byrne of Ballysallagh, Co. Kilkenny, gent., made his will June 
10th 1752, and it was proved January 13th, 1762: to be buried in St. 
John’s Church at Augha with wife and children; gives his grandson 
Lawrence Doyle £200 and other grandson £300, and granddaughter 
Ellinor Doyle £300: to his grandson Gerald Doyle his house at 
Ballysallagh with furniture and stock and cattle. Testator had a 
bastard son James Byrne to whom he left stock and sheep etc. and 
‘one moiety of my farm of the hill of Ballysallagh belonging to the 
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Bishop of Ossory, distinguished by the green road leading to Augha 
Cortagh then bounding upon Castlewarren then Freinstown and 
then joining Mr Thomas Kelly’s part of the said hill of Ballysallagh’. 
He leaves £40 to his son-in-law William Doyle, to his sister-in-law 
Ellinor Nash £7 and further £5 a year id she lives with his grandson 
Gerald Doyle and gives no trouble by law or otherwise: he gives £5 
to Miss Christian Nash: a bequest to his cousin James Byrne of Cool- 
nell[an], Co. Carlow; also to Gerald Byrne son of his bastard son 
James Byrne above mentioned he leaves £25. He left all the rest to 
Gerald, Lawrence and Ellinor Doyle his grandchildren, and if they 
died childless all was to go to cousins James Byrne of Coolnellan, 
Garret Byrne of Sle[a]ty, Queen’s County, Pierce Byrne of Dublin, 
son of Pierce Byrne of Ballyspellan Co. Kilkenny; John Purcell and 
Francis Mandeville of the city of Kilkenny. Executors, his grandsons 
Gerald and Lawrence Doyle: Overseers, before mentioned William 
Doyle, James Byrne of Coolnellan, John Purcell and Francis Mandev- 
ile. Witnesses, Ben. and Nath. Alcock. 


The James Byrne of ‘Coolnellan’ mentioned above presents 
another genealogical dilemma, for Coolnellan is in fact Cournel- 
lian, near Borris, Co. Carlow, and the home of a branch of the 
Coulteman O’Byrnes. Does this ‘cousinship’ represent an inter- 
marriage between the two branches of Coulteman and 
Clonmore? (See chap. 4, vol. 2). 

The Doyle family burial ground was at Johnswell in a small 
enclosure next to the Byrnes of Kilmagar. Brendan Corrigan 
recorded the inscription on the memorial slab that lies beneath 
wall plaques to the memory of members of the Doyle family: 


Here lies the body of 
James Purcell of Ballysallagh 
Died 1724 aged 84 years 
Also the body of Mary Byrne 
Daughter of Mr. Gerald Byrne 
and Mary Purcell daughter to James Purcell, 
who died Feb 1724 aged 8 years 
NB said Gerald Byrne is son to Phelim Byrne 
Of Tankerstown in the County of Carlow 
which has a Mansion House belonging to his family 
also the body of James Byrne son of Gerald and Mary 
who died 1738 aged 10 
also the body of Elinor Byrne daughter of Gerald and Mary 
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who died 1738 aged 16 
also Catherine Doyle Alias Byrne 
daughter of Gerald and Mary 
who died 1740 aged 26 
Mary Byrne alias Purcell 
Daughter of James Purcell 
Who died 1742 aged 37 
Elinor Kelly alias Byrne 
Who died 9 June 1800 aged 66 [or 60?] 
Also Laurence Doyle Ballysalla Esq. 
Who died 17 Dec 1812 Aged 77 
His brother Gerald Doyle Ballysalla 
Died in Dublin 6 Jan 1816 aged 78 


Gerald Byrne’s grandson, Gerald Doyle, inherited the Ballysal- 
lagh property in 1760. One of Gerald Byrne’s granddaughters, 
Mary Doyle, married her cousin, Charles, son of James Byrne 
(1757-1825) of Ballyspellan, in 1783. She was a close friend of a 
Dr. Maher who presented her with a copy of William Gilpin’s 
Observations on the River Wye, in which he wrote on the title page: 
‘Doctor Maher to M. Byrne, Ballyspellan, August 10th 1809.’ 

The manuscript referred to above, once held by Canon John 
Brennan, and evidently copied from handwriting on the flyleaves 
of books once in the possession of the Byrnes, continues: 


Charles Byrne was married to Mary Doyle December 28, 1783. (She 
died November 5, 1807). Issue: 1) James b. 23 [blank] (died 
November 25, 1787). 2) Catherine b September 26, 1785 (died July 
8, 1794). 3) William b. February 2, 1787. 4) Pierce [b.] March 13, 
1788 (died April 16, 1801. 5) Mary b. August 14, 1789. 6) Margaret 
[b.] October 19, 1791. 7) Elinor Byrne b. June 9 1794. Sprs. Edm. 
Doyle and Mary Scully. Bapt*. by Rev. Thomas Brennan. 


Charles Byrne evidently married a second time after he was 
widowed as the entries continue: 


Charles Byrne married Mary Purcell November 21, 1808. Issue: 1) 
Catherine b. 1811. Sprs. Her grandmother Mrs Purcell and Mr 
William Cormock. Bapt*. by Rev. Thomas Brennan. 


A note adds: ‘In Mrs Byrne’s own handwriting.’ 
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Curiously by 1767 Robert Kelly (d.1786), a Protestant, appears 
to have been occupying the property, or at least part of it. He was 
a brother-in-law to the family, being the husband of Elinor Byrne 
(1740-1800). Elnor’s mother, Catherine, had died at her birth. 
Lawrence and Gerald Doyle are mentioned as living at Ballysal- 
lagh in 1770 and 1774. Robert Kelly died in 1786 and his son, 
Thomas Kelly, got married from there in 1792. Lawrence and 
Gerald Doyle are mentioned in conjunction with Ballysallagh 
again in August 1796 and in November of the same year there 
was an auction of Thomas Kelly’s furniture following a prosecu- 
tion by James Kearney and Felix Byrne. Behind these transactions 
there would seem to have been a dispute between the Doyles and 
the Kellys for possession of Ballysallagh. In 1802 Lawrence and 
his brother Gerald Doyle advertised 120 acres for letting at 
Ballysallagh. Gerald Doyle’s son, William Doyle, was shown as 
resident there in 1839 but in 1840 the house was let to a John 
Moore. William died in 1847. 

The Doyles may have rebuilt or remodelled the earlier house, 
Carrigan believed that Ballysallagh House had been built in 1810 
although in December 1808 Ballysallagh House together with 
fifty 50 acres of land were advertised as ‘to let’ and then the house 
was described as being ‘lately built’. The fact that the date stone 
of 1722 was discovered in the attic may well indicate that the 
materials had been recycled from an earlier house. Bence-Jones 
in A Guide to Insh County Houses (1988) described it as an: 


early c18 house of 2 storeys over a basement and 5 bays. | bay pedi- 
mented breakfront centre; doorway with Gothic glazed fanlight and 
blocking; lunette window in pediment. High pitched roof. 


William’s son, John Joseph Doyle J.P., was living there in 1884. 
In 1876 he had been recorded as holding 572 acres at Ballysal- 
lagh. The Doyles continued at Ballysallagh until John Joseph’s son 
died in 1939. 
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THE EARLY BYRNES OF KILMAGAR 


Kilmagar, situated in St. John’s parish, Co. Kilkenny, is adjacent 
to the townland of Ballysallagh. ‘The Byrnes of Ballysallagh were 
an offshoot of the O’Byrnes of Clonmore (see above), however, 
the mystery of the neighbouring Kilmagar Byrnes begins in John- 
swell graveyard, where three Byrne memorials, two of them 
gravestones and one a high status ledger, are placed side by side. 
The oldest inscription, which is on the ledger and now barely 
legible, mentions a Christopher Byrne, who died in 1785, and his 
wife Christian, who died in 1780. 

With the memorials being treated as one family plot it seems 
that the later Byrne family of Kilmagar, tenant farmers in the 
nineteenth century, were descendants of Christopher Byrne, and 
therefore a branch, not of the Clonmore Byrnes, but of the 
Timogue Byrnes. The headstone in Kilmagar refers to ‘Henry 
Byrne, son of Christopher, son of Sir Gregory, grandson of the 
Lord of Slane, great-grandson of the Earl of Drogheda’. ‘The 
Christopher Byrne (1694-1785), buried at Johnswell was a 
member of Sir Gregory’s Byrnesgrove family, his second family, 
which he had by Alice Fleming. Charles Byrne of Byrnesgrove, 
confusingly sometimes described by its older name of Kilmocar, 
or Kilmacar, was the oldest son of this marriage (see chap. 10, vol. 
2). Christopher Byrne, their fourth son, lived some distance away 
in the similarly sounding Kilmogar, or Kilmagar, adjacent to 
Upper Clara. The Irish National Archives contain the record of 
a ‘Bill of Laden’ made by Christopher Byrne of Kilmagar in 1774: 


And the said Sir Gregory died in or about the month of march in the 
year 1712 leaving the said Dame Alice his widow, Charles Byrne who 
was your orator’s late brother, his eldest son and heir at law by the 
said Dame Alice then a minor under the age of 21 years, Henry Byrne 
the 2nd, Gregory Byrne the 3rd, Christopher the 4th and several 
other children. 


Christopher’s will was proved in 1790 following his death on 28th 
August 1785. The Ossory Marriage Licenses show that Christo- 
pher Byrne married Christian Sinnott in 1720 and that he was 
then living at Kalmagar. 
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According to James Butler of Kilmagar in 1831, who was giving 
evidence at the House of Lords regarding the Bryan of Jenkin- 
stown claim upon the Slane title, there were only two male 
descendants of Sir Gregory and Lady Alice living at that time. 
However Butler was recounting according to his local knowledge 
and there were descendants and branches of the Byrnesgrove 
family of which he had no knowledge, such as the Byrnes of Lissa- 
nure Co. Tipperary and the Byrnes of Saxony. 

Christopher Byrne and Christian Sinnott had three sons and 
two daughters, one of whom, Alice (1729-1801), married James 
Butler (1767-96), son of Walter Butler and Eleanor Talbot of 
Tullow. Maria McGrane, with reference to O’Toole, appears to 
mistakenly refer to her as a ‘Byrne from Clara Castle’, but she does 
add that Kilmagar sometime passed out of ownership of the Byrne 
family to the Butlers as a ‘marriage portion’ or dowry from 
Christopher upon the marriage of his daughter. A headstone in 
Johnswell has the following inscription: 


Here lies the remains of Mrs Butler (nee Brennan) [1767—96] wife of 
Walter Butler, Kilmogar Esq., who hath erected this monument as 
well in recollection of her wishes as affection to her memory. She died 
in the year 1796 in the 29th year of age. Here also lie the remains of 
Walter Butler, Esq., who departed this life 14th June 1825 aged 68. 
Here lieth the remains of James Butler, Esq., Kilmogar, of also two 
of his children. Likewise his wife Harriet, aunt to his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 


Of Christopher Byrne and Christian Sinnott’s other children 
besides Alice were: 2) Gregory (b.1732), who may have married 
Sarah Archbold of Davidstown, Kildare, although other sources 
would indicate that he married a daughter of — Kavanagh of 
Burner[?]. 3) Mary Ann Byrne (1732-54). 4) Henry Byrne (1734- 
62). Both Henry and Mary Ann are buried in Johnswell: 


Here lyeth the body 
of Mary Byrne depd 
[life] ye [...] 1764 aged 22 yrs 
Feb. ye [...] 1768 departed 
Henry Byrne aged 28 yrs 
Son to Christopher son of 
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Sr Gregory Byrne Bart. 
Grandson to Lord Slane 
And great grandson to ye 
Earl of Drogheda. 


Although James Butler of Kilmagar, as I have said, was 
mistaken in his 1831 statement, he was still speaking from local 
knowledge, and truthfully as far as he knew, and he would have 
surely known if the Byrne tenants at Kilmagar were descended 
from Sir Gregory — unless he chose to overlook this, disregarding 
them because of illegitimacy. 


A TRADITION 


There was a family of Byrne, tenant farmers at Kilmagar in the 
early nineteenth century, that claimed descent from Sir Gregory 
Byrne — but how exactly was not recorded. Against the strength 
of the Butler evidence that the Byrnes of Kilmagar died out, their 
possible descent through a son to Christopher Byrne — by a rela- 
tionship outside marriage — cannot be discounted. 

However, there are also other possibilities, and given the 
locality it must be considered that the later Byrnes living at 
Kilmagar could have been descended from the Clonmore 
O’Byrnes, and their tradition merely confused because of local 
assumptions and the obvious links of both townland and grave- 
yard to Christopher Byrne’s family. 


THE LATER BYRNES AT KILMAGAR 


The established pedigree of the later Byrnes of Kilmagar begins 
with James Byrne (1780-1870). James married Judy Clooney 17th 
September 1809 in the parish of Clara; the witnesses at the cere- 
mony were ‘Timothy Clooney and John Byrne, almost certainly 
brothers of the bride and groom. At the time of the Griffith Valua- 
tion of 1852, James was renting a house and 12 acres of land at 
Kilmagar, which was listed as being in the civil parish of Kilderry, 
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of which 6 acres were rented from James Butler Esq., who in turn 
was renting the land from Sir Josiah C. Coghill, Bt. Here is the 
problem, James Byrne was living as a farmer, vastly differing in 
social circumstances to the earlier Byrnes at Kilmagar and to the 
neighbouring Byrnes. 

James and Judy had five children: 1) Mary who was born 11th 
May 1811. Her baptismal sponsors were ‘Thomas Gorman and 
Anne Galavan. She is believed to have died young. 2) ‘Thomas 
who was born at Ballysallagh 5th December 1813. His sponsors 
were Pierce Purcell and Catherine Ronan. 3) Ann who was born 
Kilmagar 20th May 1815. Her sponsors were John Gorman and 
Catherine Shortall. 4) Catherine who was born Ballysallagh 7th 
July 1816. Her sponsors were William Clooney and Mary 
Clooney. 5) Martin Byrne (see below). James died in 1870 aged 
ninety, and he was buried in the plot next to Christopher Byrne 
of Kilmagar. 


A BALLYSALLAGH CONNECTION 


What is interesting in the above is that the above Thomas, or 
Timothy Byrne, was born at Ballysallagh with a Pierce Purcell 
being one of his baptismal sponsors and at least one of his siblings, 
Catherine, was also born at Ballysallagh. This gives rise to the 
question — were the later Byrnes of Kilmagar an offshoot of the 
Byrnes of Ballysallagh? 

Gerald Byrne of Ballysallagh made his will in 1752 leaving the 
main part of his estate to his Doyle descendants, but to his 
‘natural’ son James Byrne he left the tenancy ofa farm at Ballysal- 
lagh Hill, as well as a bequest to his grandson, James’ son, Gerald 
Byrne. Was James Byrne of Kilmagar (1780-1870) a son of this 
Gerald? To put it simply, was James’ wife Judy going ‘over the 
road’ to Ballysallagh to be delivered by her mother-in-law? It is a 
possibility. Further evidence is provided by the name of Thomas’ 
sponsor, Pierce Purcell. The Purcells were closely related to the 
Byrnes of Ballysallagh and appear several times as godparents in 
the Ballysallagh pedigree. Was Pierce Purcell a sympathetic 
cousin of the family? Yet there were also Purcells who were tenant 
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farmers in the area. It seems more than a coincidence that the 
later Byrnes of Kilmagar were connected with the townland of 
Ballysallagh and the parish of Conahy. 

James Byrne and Judy Clooney’s son, Martin Byrne, was born 
25th November 1817. His sponsors at baptism were — Carty and 
Judith Fitzpatrick of Ballysallagh. Martin married Anastasia (Anty) 
Griffin from Conahy 20th February 1852. It is believed that 
Martin died in the 1860s because he did not take over the farm 
upon his father’s death in 1870. Likewise it is thought that Anty 
died circa 1862 following the birth of their last child. Martin and 
Anty had five sons: 1) James Byrne born 7th June 1854 at Ballysal- 
lagh. His sponsors were Murty Griffin and Catherine —. 2) James 
(for his family see below). 3) Patrick (Paddy) Byrne born Kilmagar 
4th March 1857, sponsors Martin Griffiths and Mary Bergan. 4) 
Laurence Byrne who was born Kilmagar 19th August 1859. His 
sponsors were John Gorman and Mary Gorman. Lawrence lived 
all his life with his brother James at Kilmagar and died unmarried 
26th October 1939. 5) Martin Byrne, born 18th July 1861. 
Martin’s sponsors were Michael Bergin and Joanne Gorman. 

James Byrne (1854-1927), took over the family farm at 
Kilmagar after his grandfather died in 1870. He married 
Margaret Walsh (1849-1929) on 21st September 1876 at the 
chapel of Connahy (Conahy). ‘The marriage was witnessed by 
Michael Croake and Oney Downey. Margaret’s father was Patt 
Walsh, a farmer from Kilcollen, Jenkinstown, Co. Kilkenny. 
James died 5th December 1927. James and Margaret had four 
daughters and two sons. 1) Anastasia (1877—1966), who was living 
with her family in Kilmogar in 1901, and married Wiliam Walsh 
in 1904. The couple lived in Carrigeen and are believed to have 
had a daughter who married a man called Delahunty. 2) Martin 
Joseph born 3rd March 1879 (see below). 3) Ellen (1880-1903) 
was living in Kilmogar in her parent’s house in 1901. She married 
Patrick Brennan of Ballycallan in 1907 and had a daughter, Mary 
Brennan. Mary passed on the tradition of the family’s relationship 
to ‘Sir Gregory, the Lords of Slane, and the Earls of Drogheda,’ 
as described on the earlier Byrne headstone, to her son Brendan 
Corrigan. Mary was raised in Ballycallan-Kilmanagh, near 
Callan, and she used to go to Kilmagar as a teenager to spend the 
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summer with her grandaunts Molly and Maggie, and her 
granduncle Paddy. 4) Mary (Molly) (1882-1957) who died 
unmarried. 5) Patrick (1884-1959) who died unmarried. 6) 
Margaret (Maggie) (1887—1965), she also died unmarried. 


THE NEW WORLD 


Martin Joseph (b.1879) married Bridget Moore (b.1890) of 
Ossory Hill, Go. Kilkenny, on 17th September 1912. They 
boarded ship for New York eleven days later on 28th September, 
stating that they intended going to live with Bridget’s uncle, 
Michael Moore in Seattle, Washington State. Martin gave his 
home address as ‘Kilmogar, Ballasalla’. Brendan Corrigan points 
out that there were a number of Byrne families living in Kilmagar 
and Ballysallagh in the early nineteenth century but Martin’s was 
the only one that seemed to use both addresses. ‘Their occupations 
were given as ‘farmer’ and ‘housewife’. Martin became a U.S. 
citizen in 1918. Martin inaccurately gave his date of birth in his 
army draft registration papers as 22nd March 1882. It has been 
suggested that he understated his age so that he would be more 
likely to get into the army (perhaps because of an unhappy 
marriage) but it is not clear if he was ever called up. He gave his 
occupation as a company foreman. In 1920 the couple were living 
in Seattle with three children when he was working as a long- 
shoreman at the docks. ‘The couple both stated that Irish was their 
mother tongue, which seems unlikely for natives of Co. Kilkenny 
at that time. The couple subsequently divorced. In 1927 Martin 
made a trip home to Ireland, probably because he had news that 
his father was ill, or else in the wake of his father’s death that year. 
At that time his address was Long Island, New York. In 1930 he 
was living in Manhattan, New York City, with his son James, and 
working on the buildings as a labourer. It is believed that his 
former wife Bridget may have remarried a man surnamed 
O'Keefe. 

The couple had four children: 1) James Byrne born 31st 
January 1913. He was working as an errand boy in a butcher’s 
shop in Manhattan in 1930 when he was living with his father. 2) 
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Margaret Marie (Marguerite) born 13th November 1914. She 
died young. 3) Martin J. Byrne. It is believed that he was born 10th 
July 1919 in Seattle. The mother’s name at registration was given 
as Ileline Moore rather than Bridget Moore but ‘Ileline’ may have 
been a mistake or just her familiar name. Curiously, the address 
was first given as 4427 S Morgan St., Seattle but this was crossed 
out and replaced by 2730 Forest Ridge Dr SE, Auburn King. It 
seems that he married Carol G-. He died 4th August 2002 at 
Auburn, King, Washington. 4) Patrick Byrne. He was born some- 
time after 1920. It is said that either Patrick or James married an 
actress and had twins. 

While it is possible that the later Byrnes of Kilmagar are descen- 
dants of the O’Byrnes of Clonmore Castle through Gerald Byrne 
of Ballysallagh House, the immediate proximity of the later 
Kilmagar grave to that of Christopher Byrne would overwhelm- 
ingly suggest that the tradition of a relationship to Sir Gregory 
Byrne of ‘Timogue through Christopher of Kilmagar is correct — 
despite the Butler evidence to the contrary. However it seems 
most unlikely that Butler would have got away with lying about it 
unless he was certain that this line could be discounted because of 
the Victorian view of ‘illegitimacy.’ Christopher Byrne, or one of 
his sons, almost certainly had a relationship and family outside 
marriage. ‘These would be the surviving descendants of the Lords 
of Slane, and the Earls of Drogheda. As to which son had an 
unconventional relationship — the simplicity of the grave evidence 
would suggest that Henry Byrne (1734-62) had a son, as yet 
unknown, who was the father of James Byrne (1780-1870). 


THE BYRNES AND THE BUTLERS 


Brendan Corrigan has researched and outlined the Butler descen- 
dants of Christopher Byrne: 


Christopher Byrne (b.1694 d.30 Aug 1785) (of Upper Claragh? 
According to O’Toole) married Christian Sinnott (d.31 Jan 1780) in 
1720. O’ Toole says she was from Kilkenny. ‘They had issue: 

A) Alice Byrne (mistakenly described by McGrane as one of the 
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Byrnes of Clara Castle) (1729-1801) married James Butler (1719— 
96) the son of Walter Butler and Eleanor Talbot of Tullow, Co 
Carlow. O’Toole says that these Butlers were from the Bally- 
keerogue branch. It appears that James and Alice are buried in Old 
Leighlin, Co. Carlow. 
They had issue i. Walter Butler (1757-1825), who married 
Anne Brennan (1767—96), on 16th February 1787 in Clara. The 
witnesses were: Anthony Byrne, Henry Butler & Mary 
Brennan). Anne was the daughter of James Brennan of 
Clarabricken, Clara. The couple had at least three children 
before Anne died in 1796. It appears that Walter played some 
part in the 1798 Rebellion, and was very lucky not to have been 
imprisoned or financially ruined as a result. Walter’s second 
marriage on 27th November 1812 was to Rebecca Waring 
(b.1760). Rebecca, a Protestant, was the daughter of Rev. John 
Waring and Mary Jones of Shipton House, Pottlerath, 
Kilmanagh, Co. Kilkenny. Rebecca seems to have been living 
in Ballysallagh with her sister Anne (b.1758) who had married 
Thomas Kelly, also a Protestant, in 1792. 


a) Johana Butler (1790-1876), her sponsors were Mathew Byrne & 
Nelly Brennan. Johana was only eight years old at the time of the 1798 
rebellion. Her father had ridden to Carlow, and the captain of the 
Yeomanry took possession of Kilmogar. On her father’s return the 
captain met him and said, ‘you have a charming daughter and she 
has shown us everything, even to the wine cellar’. They also had to 
kill sheep to feed the troops. Johana married her cousin Daniel James 
Murphy (1793-1835) of Thomastown around 1811. (Maria 
McGrane suggested in her notes that they married around 1816, but 
it was probably earlier). Daniel’s family had ships based in Waterford 
which supplied the French Navy. Daniel was captured during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and was held as a prisoner of war in America for 
two years. On another occasion it is said that he saved the ships papers 
by swimming ashore with a desk lashed to his back. Daniel received 
a dowry of £1500, and he also got £1500 more over time. Johana’s 
father would not allow her to marry as long as Daniel went to sea, so 
the couple were engaged for seven years. Daniel owned vineyards in 
Seville, Spain. 
(1) James Butler Murphy (d.1854) married Grace Cunningham 
(b.1831) in 1849. They had four children, the eldest being only four 
years old when James died. Grace later remarried. They lived in 
Cork. 
(A) Walet (Walter) Murphy 
(B) Marie Murphy (1853-1935) married Daniel McGrane 
(1847-1904) around 1872. They had ten children, including 
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Mary Ellen McGrane (1874-1961) who wrote down the history 
of the Butlers and Murphys. 

(2) Another son was a student in Rome. 

(3) A daughter (1820-1906). 


b. James Butler (1791-c.1854) married his cousin Harriet Strange 
(1790-1858) in the parish of Slieverue on 2nd November 1823. 
(Witnesses: Peter Strange Esqr., Doctor Foley & Old Mr Butler of 
Kilrnogar). Harriet was the daughter of Peter Strange of Aylward- 
stown Castle, Slieverue, Co. Kilkenny. Harriet’s nephew was 
Cardinal Wiseman (b.1802 in Seville). James was a Justice of the 
Peace. When James’ cousin, George Bryan, tried to lay claim to the 
title of Lord Slane in the 1830’s, he went to James to ask him to sell 
certain family documents which would help him prove his case. 
James’ reply was, ‘I have neither the means nor the ambition to seek 
for a title, but I shall never sell my birthright’. However, James was 
ordered before the House of Lords in 1831 to give evidence at the 
hearings into George’s claim (see vol. 3). 

(1) Walter Fleming Butler (1827-98). Sponsors: Andrew Phelan 
and Maria Loughnan, was possibly the only surviving son, and seems 
to have been given the name Fleming to prove the point that this 
family were heirs to the Flemings of Slane. He was educated in 
Carlow College, and was accepted into King’s Inns, Dublin in 1844. 
Some time in the early 1860s he emigrated to Geelong, Victoria, 
Australia, where he married Lydia Sinnott from Co. Kildare in 1863. 
He died in Raywood, Victoria. 

(A) James Thomas Butler (1868-1949) married Alice Williams 

(1875-1945) and lived in Victoria 

(i) George Edward Butler (1896-1959) married Paulina Vogele 
(1896-1939) 
(a) Raymond Douglas Butler (b.1929) 

(2) Julia Butler (b.1828) 

(3) Thomas? Butler (b.1829) Sponsors: John Purcell & Ellen 

Murphy, died young) 

(4) Anne Butler 

(5) Mary Butler 

(6) Harriet Butler (b.1831 Sponsors: Matt Archdeacon & Ann 
Butler) 


c. Maria Butler (d. 1842) married Peter Loughnan (1782-1841) in 
Clara on 6th November 1811 (Witness: James Loughnan). Peter lived 
in Crowhill Lodge, Freshford, Go. Kilkenny, where he farmed 215 
acres. He played a prominent part in the campaign for Catholic 
Emancipation and the anti-tithe campaign. It is thought that they did 
not have any children. 
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BYRNE OF BARN 


This family descend from a Carlow merchant, James Byrne, who 
was recorded as deceased in 1849 when his son, John Alexander 
(1824-1902), was admitted to the King’s Inns. While it is possible 
that this James may be a son of Joseph Byrne of Kilcullen and 
Mary Anne Byrne of Ballymanus, who are mentioned as settling 
in Carlow, there is circumstantial evidence to suggest that he 
belonged to the Sleaty branch, partly because John Alexander’s 
brother, Edward Byrne, lived at Barn, which is in the district of 
Sleaty. 

In addition, the family had clearly conformed to the Anglican 
Church and the Byrnes at Sleaty were also Anglican at this time. 
Another son, James, became Dean of Clonfert, and Edward’s 
daughter, Aileen Annie, married Thomas Stanley, Dean of 
Cappoquin, Co. Waterford at Killeshin, Sleaty, 7th April 1880. 
The family tree is shown in the Genealogical ‘Tables at the end of 
this volume. 


BYRNE OF ROSEMOUNT COUNTY WEXFORD 


The Byrnes of Rosemount, Co. Wexford, claimed descent from 
the O’Byrnes of Clonmore through a maternal ancestor, Mary, 
the daughter of Captain Charles Byrne. However, there are prob- 
lems, as in every other Byrne pedigree in the seventeenth century. 
One of the problems is the exact degree of relationship of Mary’s 
ancestor, Robert Byrne, to Hugh Geangach O’Byrne. The 
memorial inscription to Edmond son of Hugh Byrne, who died 
20th October 1737, stating that he was ‘ye great-great grandson 
of Phelim Buoy,’ would indicate that a generation or two is 
missing from the recorded Rosemount pedigree. The family tree 
shown in the genealogical tables is compiled from the pre-1809 
manuscript of Edmond O’Byrne, which was provided to the 
genealogist H.D. Galwey by the late Captain A.D. Place of Rose- 
mount, himself a descendant of the Byrnes. Galwey published it 
in the Jrish Genealogist under the title of ‘Byrne of Ravilly, Co. 
Carlow’. Edmond Byrne gave his ancestor, Robert Byrne, as son 
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of Phelim Buidhe, however, other genealogies appear to identify 
Robert, who was slain in 1655, as a brother of Phelim Buidhe and 
son of Hugh Geangach O’Byrne. The Phelim Buidhe mentioned 
was certainly a grandson of Phelim Buidhe na Larach. 

The male line of descent claimed by the Byrne family of Rose- 
mount also presents difficulties, particularly as to the knighthood 
recorded in the manuscript of Edmund Byrne of Rosemount. 
There is no record of a Terence Byrne becoming a Knight of the 
Garter. There is also the question of whether his descendant, Lt. 
Col. Sir Tobias Byrne, inherited a title, or if he carried one of the 
Jacobite creations of James II, which were unrecognised by the 
Williamite government. On the other hand could ‘Sir Terence 
Byrne, Knight of the Garter’, have possibly been a descendant of 
Sir Tadhg O’Byrne and his son, Sir John O’Byrne (-c.1367) The 
‘Sir Charles Kavanagh’ mentioned on the pedigree, who married 
a daughter of Walter Byrne, must be Col. Charles Kavanagh, a 
son of Sir Morgan Kavanagh of Clonmullen and Carrickduff. 
Most confusing of all is the reference to another daughter of 
Walter Byrne marrying Redmond son of Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne. Although one source gives Redmond as marrying a 
daughter of ‘Morgh O’Byrne’, his only recorded wife was 
Catherine O’Toole and they had children, Fiach, Phelim, John, 
and Catherine. This does not rule out other marriages but it is 
possible that the Redmond in this pedigree was a contemporary 
O’Byrne whose identity became confused with Redmond the son 
of Feagh McHugh. 

The Byrnes came to Rosemount, near New Ross, Co. 
Wexford, through the marriage of James Byrne ‘of the City of 
Dublin’ to Cecilia Rossiter of Rosemount in 1813. In 1875 
Edmond Alen Byrne owned Rosemount and an estate of 920 
acres. (Dan Walsh records in his 100 Wexford Country Houses that 
an Eliza Byrne lived on the estate, most likely at the gate lodge, 
and an Elizabeth Byrne tenanted just four acres there). Edmond 
Alen’s brother, James Byrne, a Justice of the Peace, had inherited 
Rosemount by 1885, and he in turn left it to his sister Madeline’s 
family, the Places. Rosemount was a five bay house built in 1761, 
originally of three stories but reduced to two by the Place family 
following an accidental fire in 1923. James Byrne’s grandnephew, 
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Captain Alfred Place, was the last of the family to live there. His 
widow, Moira Place, sold Rosemount to Rory Browne, and he in 
turn sold it to Wiliam Mullins in 1982. Mullins turned it into a 
leading stud farm, and Lester Piggott’s daughter, the commen- 
tator, Tracy Piggott, worked there for a time. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Kavanagh Allies 


THE GABHAL t’SIOMON (COULTEMAN) O’BYRNES 


According to the Mac Firbhisigh genealogy given in Branches of 
Relationship (1932), also shown in O’Toole’s History of the Clan 
O’Toole (1890), the Gabhal t'Siom6n (Coulteman O’Byrnes) are an 
early branch of the O’Byrnes descended from Sioman a grandson 
of Tadhg na bh Fiach. When Murchad, Lord of the O’Byrnes, and 
David O’Toole of Imaal forced a branch of the O”Tooles out of 
Glenmalure around 1311 the Gabhal t’Siomo6n took the glen over. 
However, by 1356 they had moved into Kavanagh territory to 
settle in the Tullow area of present day Co. Carlow. At that time 
they transferred Glenmalure over to the Gabhal Raghnaill under 
terms of a mortgage. The reason why the Gabhal t’Siomon had 
left Glenmalure was the grant of new lands from Muircheartach 
mac Muiris Kavanagh, King of Leinster (r.1347—54). The origins 
of this Kavanagh-O’Byrne alliance originated with a leadership 
dispute within the Kavanagh clan between Muircheartach mac 
Muiris and his rival Domhnall mac Airt. This eventually turned to 
civil war among the Kavanaghs and both sides courted Ormond 
and O’Byrne alliances. Domhnall inflicted a serious defeat upon 
Muircheartach in the early 1350s and it was at this point that 
Muircheartach, desperate to recover his position, sought to change 
the balance of power back in his favour by seeking an alliance with 
the Gabhal t’Siom6n and by offering them lands around ‘Tullow 
if they settled there as his allies. It is not clear if they immediately 
occupied the castle there, for it is not until after 1427 that Donough 
Kavanagh is recorded as taking ‘Tullow Castle. 
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Their alliance with the Kavanaghs was a solid one but they still 
remained part of the greater clan. In 1371, when Bran Ruadh 
Lord of the O’Byrnes made an indenture with the new Lieu- 
tenant, William of Windsor, Bran’s principal supporters were the 
Gabhal Dunlainge, the Gabhal tSiomon, the Gabhal 
Murchadha Roe, and the Gabhal Raghnaill. However, this exten- 
sion of the O’Byrnes’ Country was ‘front-line’ and by 1515 the 
Butlers were beginning to claim rights over the Gabhal t’Siomon 
O’Byrnes at Tullow. In 1531 Piers Butler actually seized ‘Tullow 
and the surrounding lands from the Gabhal tSiomon, lands 
which they had held for nearly two-hundred years, but he effec- 
tively annexed the area into the Ormond earldom and thereafter 
the Gabhal t’Siomon appear as Butler clients. 

Some historians have believed that the Gabhal t’Siom6n were 
later represented by the Kilttmon and Killoughter Byrnes. The 
latter assumption is based on a note made by O’Donovan in his 
edition of the Annals of the Four Masters: 


A distinguished branch of the elder sept of the O’Byrnes was seated 
at Coillt-Sionnoim, anglice Kiltimon, where the ruins of their castle 
still remain; and of this line a family were seated at Killoughter, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Newrath... 


The early Gabhal t’Siomon did not give their name to Kiltimon, 
which derived from an English settler, Simon Henry, Abbot of St. 
Thomas (1200-28), and was originally called ‘Simon’s Wood’. 
The Kiltimon O’Byrnes (also sometimes known as the Courtfoyle 
O’Byrnes) referred to by O’Donovan were, as he said, a branch 
of Críoch Branach. They were descended from “Tadhg Coille 
Siomoin’ and were there in 1542 when Teige O’Byrne of 
Kiltimon is mentioned. Other historians believe that they were 
latterly represented by the O’Byrnes of Portrushin and Clonmore, 
but this has to be set against the strong argument for the Clon- 
more O’Byrnes being a branch of the Gabhal Raghnaill. What is 
problematic is that two of the sons of Hugh Geangach O’Byrne 
of Clonmore had interests in the area. Phelim lived for a time at 
Tullow, the centre of Coulteman territory, while Tirlagh lived in 
nearby Fennagh, right in the heart of Clantomen land. Did Hugh 
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Geangach belong to the Coulteman O’Byrnes, or if he was of a 
branch of the Gabhal Raghnaill, was his power and influence 
among the Butlers enough to give him an interest and even domi- 
nance over the failing O’Byrnes at Tullow? 

The Coulteman O’Byrnes were still a force to be reckoned with 
in Tudor times, as is seen when the Deputy and Council wrote to 
Henry VIII in 1536 to acquaint him with the situation in Lein- 
ster, stating: 


... the rebellious tribes of Kavanaghs, O’Byrnes, and O’ Tooles in the 
north of the county, in Carlow, and the mountain fastnesses of 
Wicklow, bred to arms, inured to hardships, delighting in forays and 
taking of preys, disdaining agriculture, content with a pastoral exis- 
tence and a nomadic life, are a continual source of danger and dismay 
to the English settlers, and have become so bold and threatening, 
owing to the civil war in England, that the best part of Leinster is 
under their dominion. It would almost seem as if the whole country 
has to be reconquered and settled upon some firm basis of peace and 
security. 


To obtain an idea of the united strength of the combined forces 
of the Kavanaghs, O’Byrnes, and O’Tooles at this time it was esti- 
mated that they amounted to three hundred horsemen or ‘well 
born cavaliers’, ‘not to be surpassed for hardiness in Ireland’, and 
six or seven hundred kern or foot soldiers. 

Regarding the treaty made with Lord Deputy St. Leger in July 
1542, signed by fourteen leading O’Byrnes who had agreed to 
secure their lands by letters patent, Maginn, in ‘Civelzing’ Gaelic 
Leinster, believes that seven leading families are represented in this 
agreement by their chiefs and seconds and he thinks it is likely that 
the David who signed was the chief of Gabhal t’Siomoén. 

In 1549 Donatus mac Donal Kavanagh of Tullow received a 
pardon along with Gerald mac Teige Oge O’Byrne of Tullow, 
and the Butlers of Tullow. In fact Gerald not only procured a 
pardon but he also requested a grant of ‘English Liberty’, for 
himself and his family, meaning that they now desired to live 
under English law. A Cahir Mor, son of Feoras O’ Byrne, appears 
as Constable of Carlow Castle in the mid-sixteenth century. His 
cousin Sean Balbh O’Byrne, also known as both Shane and 
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Johannes, diedin 1555. In 1559 Donough mac Art Kavanagh was 
pardoned along with a large number of the Tullow O’Byrnes. 
Sean Balbh’s brother, Fearganainm, was the father of some of the 
last known leading men of the Gabhal t’Siomon — the brothers 
William (d.1569), Hubert (d.1553), Patrick (d.1570), and Callogh 
(d.1570). 


THE BYRNES OF THE DULLOUGH 


The descendents of Fearganainm O’Byrne appear to have settled 
The Dullough at the expense of the other Coulteman Byrnes. 
Sean Balbh, probably the ‘Shane Balle’ and ‘Shane Ballagh’ listed 
in the Fiants, had several sons: Dalbach, Donnchad, Muirc- 
heartach, Eoghan, Gerald, and Nicholas, all of whom lived in 
around Tullow area. Two more sets of O’Byrne brothers, the sons 
of Simon and the sons of Gerald, are found in the Frants along with 
the sons of Sean Balbh so it would seem that they were also of the 
Coulteman. 

Hubert mac William mac Fearganainm O’Byrne (d.1553) of 
The Dullough married a daughter of Donal Reagh mac Donough 
Kavanagh of Ballytiglea. Donal was of the Kavanagh sept of 
Ballyloughan and had been pardoned in 1570. 

Evidently some sort of dispute arose between the Coulteman 
O’Byrnes and the rival Garryhill Kavanaghs for the eldest son of 
Gerald mac Moriertagh Oge Kavanagh, Maurice, or Muiris 
Kavanagh, was killed in 1603 by Wiliam mac Hubert O’Byrne. 
Maurice’s father, Gerald Kavanagh of Garryhill died in 1630. He 
evidently had connections with other branches of the O’Byrnes: 
one of his daughters, Una, married a Teige Byrne. Other Garry- 
hill Kavanagh and O’Byrne connections included Anabela the 
daughter of Donough mac Art Mor Kavanagh, who married Shane 
mac William O’Byrne (possibly a son of the above mentioned 
William who died 1569), and Gerald mac Brian mac Cahir 
Kavanagh of Ballynabranagh who married Katherine daughter 
of Gerald O’Byrne. Gerald settled his estates on his eldest son, 
Turlough, and the latter’s wife, Mary Byrne, daughter of Callogh 
or Charles Byrne of Kiltimon and Courtfoyle in Co. Wicklow. 
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Researches over several years by family historian Michael L. 
Timmins of Dublin have greatly aided in illuminating the picture: 
William (d.1569) son of the above-mentioned Fearganainm 
O’Byrne lived in ‘Corranleskie in The Dullough’ and was 
involved in rebel action with Art Tomyn in the 1550s. ‘Corran- 
leskie’ is the modem-day townland of Craanlusky, which is 
south-west of Carlow town. “The Dullough’ was the area around 
the River Barrow, south of Carlow town, which was under the 
control of the Butlers of Cloghgrenan in the 1560s. In fact, all of 
Fearganainm’s sons seem to have lived in south-west Carlow. 
Patrick lived at Oldtown, and a William Birne of Oldtown in 1608 
was most likely Patrick’s son. Callogh lived at Orchard, west of 
Oldtown on the east bank of the Barrow, while another son, 
Mortogh, lived at Kilgraney, south of Bagenalstown and close to 
the Kilkenny boarder. 

It may be that following the 1631 loss of Tullow the family grav- 
itated towards Carlow because their cousin Cahir was Constable 
there. ‘Their security continued at the end of the sixteenth century 
when Robert Hartpole, Sheriff of Carlow, was married to Grania 
Byrne, another member of the Coulteman O’Byrnes. Robert’s 
brother, Sir William Hartpole, Cahir’s successor as Constable of 
Carlow Castle, was suspected of being in sympathy with Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne and in 1610, the Earl of Thomond alleged that 
Hartpole had provided Feagh’s wife Rose O”Toole with a safe 
refuge in his own house for Feagh’s peace of mind during the final 
campaign against him. 


BYRNE OF KILMALAPOGE 


Hubert mac William, who appears to have been head of the 
Byrnes of Ballybranagh, had brothers named Brian, Cathair, and 
Edmund. He also had a son named Hubert Oge who lived with 
his cousins in Kilmalapoge for a time. These were close to the 
dissident faction of the Garryhill Kavanaghs. In 1586 the leader 
of the Garryhill Kavanaghs was Muircheartach Oge who was 
then in his seventies and officially supporting the administration. 
It was his contemporary, Art Ochin Kavanagh of Garryhill, who 
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led a grouping of dissident Kavanaghs, Coulteman Byrnes, and 
Tomyns, whose loyalty lay towards Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. 
The Coulteman were led by Murtough mac Cahir ‘O’Berne’ of 
Kilmalapoge and the Clantomen by Patrick mac Shane Tomyn 
of Ballyhughe. Murtough mac Cahir and Patrick mac Shane were 
engaged in raiding parts of Co. Carlow together with Art Ochin 
Kavanagh in the 1580s. Mortagh appears to have been the son of 
Cahir Mor mac Feoras O’Byrne, Constable of Carlow Castle, and 
Mortogh’s son or nephew is probably the “Turlough Birne’ 
recorded as a freeholder in ‘Kyltmlapock’ in 1608 when Wiliam 
Tomyne of Clonygagh was Coroner for Co. Carlow. 

The Bryan Byrne of Kilmalapoge who forfeited his lands after 
his participation in the rebellion of 1641 alongside Richard 
Tomyn of Ballytomyn, was probably ‘Turlough’s son. 


THE GOULTEMAN O’BYRNES AND THE 
TIMMINS OF CLANTOMEN 


The researches of Michael ‘Timmins have revealed an interesting 
Kavanagh-Coulteman-Clantomen link. ‘The Carlow clan has no 
connection with the only other early Tomyn family found in 
Ireland, the Tomyn clan of Tyrawley who were descendents of 
Toimin Barrett. He suggests that the surname of the Timmins and 
Timmons families of Leinster derive their surname from the 
Gaelic “Toimin’, possibly a diminutive of Thomas, meaning 
‘Little Thomas’. In a letter written in 1606 Theobald Butler, 
Viscount ‘Tullowphelim, refers to Art Tomyn as ‘Arthur Tomas’, 
However he believes that the name Timmins did not appear in 
this form until the eighteenth century, previously being recorded 
as ‘Tomyn, Thomen, and MacTomeen, variations first found in 
records in 1420 with William ‘Tomyne. He adds that the first 
mention of any of these forms of the name was in 1420 with 
William ‘Tomyne. Wiliam Tomyne lived in Co. Carlow and was 
a Parliamentary Collector for the Earldom of Kildare. A Thaddy 
Tomyne is recorded in 1552 as living in Co. Kildare, and a Patrick 
Roo MacTomen (Patrick the Red-haired MacTomen), is recorded in 
1558 as living in Co. Wexford. William Byrne (d.1569) of Tullow, 
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a member of the Gabhal t’Siomo6n, was involved in raids in the 
1560s with Art Tomyn of the Clantomen. 

Michael Timmins shows that the ‘Timmins family of Carlow 
once lived in the townland in Idrone, Co. Carlow, called Bally- 
timmin, now part of the parish of Fennagh, south of Tullow, and 
neighbouring the Coulteman O’Byrne’s territory. Michael argues 
that the Clantomen descend from an eponymous Toimin living 
in the Kavanagh-Byrne territory of Carlow in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries, and may be descended from Thomas, son of 
Muircheartach MacMurrough Kavanagh, the founding ancestor 
possibly being named Toimin (Little Tom). His descendants, the 
Clantomen, may have taken the name of MacToimin, later angli- 
cised to Tomyne, Tomin, ‘Tommins, Timmins, and Timmons. 
There is also a possibility that the Clantomen are descendants of 
the Gabhal t’Siomén O’Byrnes. It is hoped that future DNA tests 
will confirm one of these possibilities. 

Michael Timmins shows that the clan developed as two family 
groups, the ‘Tomyne, alias Tomen or O’Thomans of counties 
Carlow and Kildare, and the MacTomen Roe, or 
MacTomeenroe family, of Co. Wexford. The family in Co. 
Carlow supported the Garryhill Kavanaghs while the family in 
Wexford supported the Art Boy Kavanaghs. Various family 
members appear in records as gentlemen, husbandmen, yeomen, 
horsemen, and kern. The Co. Carlow Timmins were closely 
involved with the Coulteman O’Byrnes and certainly intermar- 
riage took place between the families. The Clantomen was small, 
the largest grouping of them in one Fiant was only eight men, 
however they were part of a series of important Coulteman 
connections with such families as the Tallons, Walls, O’Ryans, 
and O’Nolans. 

(More recently one of Michael Timmins maternal ancestors, 
Eleanor Byrne, married John Merrigan (d.1855) at Glendalough 
Co. Wicklow in 1808. This may be a strong indication that 
Eleanor was a member of the family buried there, perhaps even 
a daughter to Andrew (1738-1820) (see chap. 6, vol. 2). Their 
known children were: Andrew Merrigan (b.1808) the ancestor of 
the Merrigans of Durham, England. Rose Merrigan (b.1822) 
ancestor of the Quinns of Valleymount, Go Wicklow. Christo- 
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pher Merrigan (b.1830). They all lived in Glenmacnass, Laragh, 
Co. Wicklow. Christopher married Mary Nugent in 1852 at 
Ballymore Eustace, Co. Kildare and they had daughters, Sarah 
(b.1853), Ellen (b.1855) and a son John. Sarah Merrigan (alias 
‘Mergan’) married Michael ‘Timmins circa 1880). 


THE LATER COULTEMAN 


In the 1660s Major Charles Kavanagh of Clonmullen was 
stationed at Agha Castle in Co. Carlow, having defected to the 
Commonwealth side as a matter of survival. He was charged with 
suppressing the Tories left in Carlow, and among his fourteen 
lieutenants are named Edward Byrne, Walter Byrne, Donogh 
Byrne, and Murtagh Byrne, all of whom most likely belonged to 
the Coulteman. 

Gary L. Cavanaugh, M.D. has investigated Co. Carlow leases 
that he briefly touches upon in his article Jrish Land Records — Early 
18th century Kavanagh Deeds. He has observed various connections 
between the Kavanaghs of Rathanna, Co. Carlow, and the Byrne 
families connected with Ballykillan, and Ballybrack, Co. Carlow. 
As the Rathanna Kavanaghs ultimately lead back to the 
Kavanaghs of Ballyloughan, King Muircheartach mac Muiris 
Kavanagh’s own sept, it would seem that a branch of the Coul- 
teman O’Byrnes of Tullow later became associated with 
Ballykillan, and later still with Ballybrack, Lissallican (Lisselican), 
and Cournellian. Various branches derived from the Ballybrack 
family, most notably the Byrnes of Spahill and Ballyine. 


BYRNE OF BALLYKILLAN 


A Byrne family was residing at Ballykillan, Co. Carlow, as shown 
by a deed dated circa 1670 as referred to in Gary Cavanaugh’s 
article. Later in the 1670s, he says, they had moved from 
Ballykillan and were tenanting land further south in the county. 
They had a stroke of good fortune when, during a blizzard, they 
rescued and saved the life of — Stopford, son of the future Earl of 
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Courtown, a major Cromwellian landowner. In reward for this 
Stopford granted them leases on a number of townlands, princi- 
pally Ballybrack, Lissallican, and Cournellian. 


THE BYRNES OF BALLYBRACK LISSALLICAN 
AND COURNELLIAN 


In Early 18th century Kavanagh Deeds Gary Cavanaugh highlights a 
1709 lease for 21 years relating to lands in Rathanna and 
Moyvalley granted by Walter Bagenal and Nathaniel Evans, both 
major Carlow landowners. The lease covered 402 plantation or 
Irish acres (approximately 640 statue acres) and the original lessee 
was a John Byrne of Dublin, the rent being £27 per annum. The 
lease reads: 


This indenture made the twenty ninth day of April in the eight year 
of the Reigne of our Sovereign Lady Ann by the Grace of God of 
Great Brittaine and Ireland. Qween Defender of the faith in the year 
of our Lord one Thousand seven hundred and nine between Walter 
Bagnall of Bromore in the County of Dublin and Nathaniel Evans of 
Ballywilliam Roe in the County of Catherlough of one part and John 
Byrne of the City of Dublin Clothier. 

Have demised granted sett and to farm lett unto the said John 
Byrne [...] all them and those the towns and Lands of Raghanna and 
Moyvally lying Situated and being in the County of Catherlaugh 
[Carlow] and Barrony of Idrone containing in the whole four 
hundred and two acres plantation measure be the same more or less 
[...] with privileges of common on little Mt Leinster carriggroe 
moneniskea Carriggbrack and all other commons of Pasture way 
water courses waters houses cottages Lands tenements meadows 
pastures feedings orchard gardens crofts woods under woods Ease- 
ments proffitts privileges advantages and appurtenances [...] 
Excepting and always Reserving unto the said Walter Bagnall and 
Nathhaniel Evans [...] all mines minerals Phesant partridge Deer and 
all other Roylties and privileges whatsoever with Liberty to Fish fowle 
hunt and Hawke 


John Byrne was a Dublin merchant, a clothier, with an interest 
in property in his native Co. Carlow. He made his will in the 
1740s, in which he indicates that he was a member of the Byrnes 
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of Ballybrack. He also mentions two other kindred Byrne families 
living at Lissallican and Cournellian. 

Kenneth Nichols in consultation with Gary Cavanaugh felt 
that the Mrs Owny Kavanagh mentioned in the Rathanna deed 
was most likely John Byrne’s daughter. On the 18th September 
1714 Owny Kavanagh pledged the lease of Rathanna to a 
Michael Kavanagh, probably a near relation, in seems in 
payment for a debt. Dr. Cavanaugh is himself a descendant of the 
Rathanna family. 

There is a memorial to the Lissallican family situated in the 
burial ground at Ballymurphy Church, Co. Carlow: 


Here lies the remains of Michael Byrne of Lisaluane Esq., who deptd 
this life the 25th June in the Year of Our Lord 1790, aged 30 years, 
a young gentleman of the most engaging manners and promising abil- 
ities whose premature death has overwhelmed his disconsolate 
parents with grief unutterable, his numerous friends and intimates 
also to whom his memory will long be dear sincerely mourn his loss. 

Also his brother Mr. John Byrne who died February 20th 1823 
aged 55 years. Mr. Hugh Byrne deptd May Ist 1851 aged 74 years. 
Also his sister Mary Ann Kavanagh alias Byrne who deptd this life 19 
Oct 1837 and her daughter Mrs Mary Fogarty alias Kavanagh who 
deptd April 2 1849, 45 years. 

Also Thomas Byrne, son of the above Mr Hugh who depd March 
31 1861 aged 42 years. Also Hugh Byrne of Graiguenamanagh son 
to above Thomas who died Oct 25 1925 and his wife Mary Byrne nee 
Murphy who died Jan 19 1914. 


Hugh Byrne of Washington DC is a descendant of the above 
Hugh Byrne of Graiguemanagh (d.1925) and his wife Mary 
Murphy. 

On 19th April 1744 James Byrne of Cournellian witnessed the 
renewal of the lease held by Lewis Byrne of Clara Castle, of the 
co-heiress of Henry Johnson, his daughters: Anne Johnson, spin- 
ster of Dublin, and her sister, Hanna Loftus. This strongly 
indicates that James and Lewis Byrne were cousins, and that the 
first Anthony Byrne of Clara Castle (1656-1720) was originally a 
member of the Cournellian or Ballykillan family (see chap. 9, vol. 
2). 


Cournellian is in the parish of Ullard, near Borris, Co. Carlow, 
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and appears in other records as ‘Coolnellan’. Here, problems are 
presented by the will of Gerald Byrne of Ballysallagh dated 10th 
June 1752 (see chap 4, vol. 2), who mentions ‘his cousin’ James 
Byrne of Coolnellan. As Gerald also mentions his cousin Garret 
(Gerald) Byrne of Sleaty, and as the Sleaty family are believed to 
be descendants of the Clonmore Byrnes then how does this rela- 
tionship with a Coulteman Byrne fit in? Was the kinship between 
these ‘cousins’ an assumption or more general term, or was there 
an intermarriage? Only further investigation will resolve the 
problem. 


KILTINNEL 


Another member of the Ballybrack family was Captain Edmund 
Byrne, who in 1709 built the Roman Catholic Chapel of Kiltinnel 
from the stones remaining of the medieval church located there. 
Archbishop Edmond Byrne of Dublin consecrated the chapel. 
Local tradition would have it that he was an uncle of Captain 
Edmund but in fact the archbishop was a grandson of Phelim, the 
son of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. Edmond Byrne had been 
secretly appointed following the death of Archbishop Piers 
Creagh in exile in 1707 and he subsequently exercised his ministry 
‘on the run’ but it is clear that he made wide use of his connec- 
tions within the O’Byrne clan. Margery Weiner in Matters of Felony 
(1967) refers to him as ‘Dr. Edward Byrne, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’, who consecrated Kiltinnel Chapel, built by 
‘Captain Edmond Byrne of the Ballyine and Spahill family’. 
Kiltinnel contains several graves of the Byrnes of the Ballybrack 
families as well as two graves belonging to the Rathanna 
Kavanaghs. One of these is to Morgan Kavanagh and his wife 
Mary Byrne who was born 1730. Gary Cavanaugh points out that 
she was probably the grand niece of Captain Edmund Byrne. 


THE BYRNES OF SPAHILL AND BALLYINE 


Margery Weiner was told that the Byrnes had occupied Ballyine 
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since at least 1684. This would fit in with the tradition of the family 
earlier moving down from Ballykillan. In the late eighteenth 
century there were two cousins in possession of houses at Spahill 
and Ballyine; Edmond Byrne of Spahill House and his cousin 
Garret Byrne of Ballyine House, the latter of whom was born circa 
1757. The family was connected by marriage to the Strange, or 
Strang family of Co. Kilkenny, as were the Byrnes of Bayswell 
House. 


THE ABDUCTION CASE 


Unfortunately the eighteenth century saw the British Isles in the 
grip of a phenomenon relating to the fashion of the abduction, 
forced marriage and rape of an heiress. It is for this that Garret 
Byrne of Ballyine became notorious, in a case second only in fame 
to the Scottish case of Sir John Johnston of Caskieben. Johnston, 
who had fought for William of Orange at the Battle of the Boyne, 
had been persuaded while in London, to kidnap a young heiress, 
Mary Wharton on behalf of his friend, the Hon. Captain Camp- 
bell. Campbell married her by force, but escaped into Scotland. 
Johnston was betrayed by his landlord for £50 and following his 
trial at the Old Bailey, was executed on 31st December 1690. It 
was contended at the trial that Mary Wharton had consented to 
the abduction, she may have done, but on the other hand there 
was no understanding of Post-traumatic Shock Disorder or Stock- 
holm syndrome at that period. Either way, Gampbell went free 
and the marriage was dissolved by act of parliament. Campbell of 
Mamore went on to marry a daughter of Lord Elphinstone and 
was father of the fourth duke of Argyle. What must have influ- 
enced Garret Byrne and his accomplice, James Strange, in the 
course they took was the fact that two years before another 
Kilkenny man (like Strange), Samuel Phillips, had abducted his 
rich cousin, Mary Max. He had made her travel to Scotland 
where a ‘marriage’ took place, and then escaped to France. By the 
time Phillips returned to Kilkenny with Mary Max she asked her 
mother to accept the marriage and she refused to give evidence 
against him at the trial. As a result Phillips was acquitted and 
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Mary obediently stayed with him. 

The story of Byrne and Strange was first recounted in Sketches 
of Ireland Sixty Years Ago, by John Edward Walsh (1847), and was 
fictionalised and retold by Margery Weiner in Matters of Felony 
(1967). The story begins with the Kennedy sisters, Catherine and 
Ann, born circa 1765 and 1766, who were heiresses of the late 
Richard Kennedy of Rathmaiden, Co. Waterford. He had died 
in 1769. In spring 1779 Mrs Kennedy, nee Byrne, left Rath- 
maiden for a protracted stay with one of her cousins, Edmond 
Byrne of Spahill House Co. Carlow. This in turn brought the 
Kennedy family into contact with Edmond’s cousin, Garret Byrne 
and Garret’s friend James Strange. Apart from their natural 
beauty, their inheritance made the Kennedy sisters highly eligible, 
and although Garret at twenty-two was eight years older than 
Catherine, and James was twenty, the young men acted as the 
young women’s escorts. Weiner, probably correctly, assumes that 
some flirtation was carried on and hopes entertained by Garret 
that he would marry Catherine, and James that he would marry 
Ann. Graignamanagh, the second largest town in Co. Kilkenny, 
situated six miles from Spahill, five from Ballyine and three miles 
from Ullard, was a meeting place for the Kennedys, Byrnes and 
Stranges. An assembly, or dance, would be held there the first 
Tuesday of every month at Martin Kelly’s house and Anne Byrne, 
sister of Garret, and Michael Strange, one of James’s younger 
brothers, were among the signatories to the rules of the assembly. 
Membership cost a shilling a month, and the ball began at seven. 
Catherine and Ann Kennedy attended the April assembly of 1779 
in company with their mother and chaperone, Mrs Kennedy. 
Apparently Garret and James were late and felt snubbed when 
they found the Kennedy girls had taken other dancing partners. 
They left the ball. 

A week later on 14th April the Kennedys again came to Graig- 
namanagh to spend the evening with their aunts and some friends 
at the house of James Neale, a family friend. During the evening, 
the sound of horses was heard outside and Neale observed a group 
of men. He became alarmed that the house might be under threat 
of a Whiteboy attack, and he showed his guests to an upper 
bedroom which he barricaded. Some two hours passed, during 
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which time Garret wanted to back off the plan but James Strange 
urged him on. The front door was broken in and a number of 
armed men eventually forced their way inside the bedroom, Neale 
was struck to the floor and Mrs Kennedy was forced aside and her 
daughters seized and forced downstairs. The girls were carried off 
on horseback some fifteen miles from Graignamanagh, to Kilmac- 
shane, near Inistioge. Once there they were taken into a derelict 
house. By now they had realised that they had been abducted by 
Garret and James but there were also a half-dozen other men 
whom they recognised from dances at Kilkenny and Graigna- 
managh, as well as Garret’s sister, Anne Byrne. It was she who had 
discovered that the sisters would be meeting at Neale’s house that 
evening. While Garret and James were declaring their love and 
asking for marriage the terrified girls only wanted to be taken back 
to their mother at Spahill. Anne Byrne tried to encourage the girls 
to accept but their continued refusal to consider the proposition 
resulted in Garret, James, and Anne threatening them. Anne then 
suggested that a priest be fetched, and the girls agreed, confident 
that he would protect them, but the intention was that he would 
conduct a ceremony of marriage. The priest, when he arrived, took 
the side of Garret and James and put further pressure on the girls 
to comply. The ceremony was performed and he disappeared. 
After that Anne Byrne was left alone with the girls to try to 
persuade them to take a willing part. 

The abduction and journey had been exhausting, there had 
been no sleep the previous night and the debate had continued 
throughout the next day. In the evening Anne Byrne offered to 
sleep beside the sisters in the adjoining room. Garret and James 
were out drinking. When they returned Anne Byrne left the 
sleeping sisters and Garret and James spent the rest of the night 
in raping them. ‘The next day one of their companions was sent 
to Kilkenny to insert the notice of the marriage in Finn’s Leinster 
Journal. The announcement appeared in the paper for April 14th- 
17th, 1779: 


Married. A few days ago, Mr. Gerald Byrne, of Ballyine in the county 
of Carlow, to Miss Kennedy of Waterford; And, Mr. James Strange, 
of Ullard, in this county, to Miss Ann Kennedy, of Waterford. 
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The girls were then taken on horseback to Borris. That night 
in Borris Catherine and Ann pleaded that Anne Byrne should 
sleep with them but while Garret showed hesitation James was 
determined they would be broken and their consent obtained, and 
a second night of rape ensued. 

It had soon been realised that the Whiteboys were not respon- 
sible for the abduction, although it must be noted that Walsh in 
his work appears to have picked up some tradition that Byrne and 
Strange were involved with the Whiteboys. Mrs Kennedy had 
recognized Garret during the raid and she rightly assumed that 
James must have been with him. In the following issue of Finn’s 
Leinster Journal Mrs Kennedy inserted an announcement, recapit- 
ulating the sequence of the ‘outrageous and felonious abduction’, 
and offering a large reward to whomsoever should apprehend the 
abductors and their accomplices ‘notwithstanding the false and 
villainous advertisement of the marriage’. She also had made a 
formal complaint to the Grand Jury of Kilkenny who forwarded 
notice of the abduction to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Marquis of Buckingham. A Proclamation was issued from Dublin 
Castle naming Byrne, Strange and the others: 


BUCKINGHAM: 

Whereas we have received information upon Oath, that on 
Wednesday night, the Fourteenth of April Instant, Garret Byrne of 
Ballyine in the County of Carlow, and James Strange of Ullard in the 
County of Kilkenny, assisted by Michael Murphy of Graiguenamana 
in the County of Kilkenny, Patrick Strange, Peter Summers of Borris, 
Denis Carthy of Ballynatten in the County of Carlow, Laurence 
Murphy of Tinnehinch, James Glissan, and Garret Murphy of 
Moneen; armed with Guns, Pistols and Cutlasses forcibly broke a 
Room-door Up-stairs, in the House of James Neale of Graiguena- 
mana aforesaid, wherein Catherine Kennedy aged about fifteen years 
and Ann Kennedy aged about fourteen years, Spinsters, with others 
were then sitting, and forcibly and feloniously carried away the said 
Catherine Kennedy and Ann Kennedy. 

Now we, the Lord Lieutenant and Council being fully determined 
to have said Offenders brought to speedy and condign Punishment, 
do hereby Publish and Declare, that if any Person or Persons shall, 
on or before the Twenty-ninth Day of October next, take and appre- 
hend the said Garret Byrne, James Strange, Michael Murphy, Patrick 
Strange, Peter Summers, Denis Carthy, Laurence Murphy, James 
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Glissan and Garret Murphy, or any or either of them, and lodge him 
or them in any of His Majesty’s Gaols in this Kingdom; such Person 
or Persons so apprehending and prosecuting to Conviction them, or 
any of them, shall receive, as a Reward, the sum of One hundred 
pounds sterling, for each and every of the Persons so apprehended 
and convicted as aforesaid. 

And we do hereby strictly Charge, and Command all Justices of 
the Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and all other of his Majesty’s 
loving Subjects, to use their utmost endeavours to have the said 
Offenders, and every one of them apprehended. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, the 29th day of April, 
1779: 

Signed: Lifford, C. Howth, Clonmore, J. H. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Paterson, Jas. Dennis, H. T. Clements, John Scott. 


Further offers of reward followed with Richard Duckett of 
Whitestown in Co. Waterford and William Hayes of Liseva in Co. 
Tipperary, the executors of Richard Kennedy’s will, promising a 
reward of fifty pounds for each person concerned in the abduc- 
tion when apprehended, and Sir Vesey Colclough of Wexford, 
announced his determination to take ‘all methods to apprehend 
and bring to justice the persons concerned in the most desperate 
outrage lately committed in the town of Graignamanagh’. While 
there was a belief that some of the gang had gone into hiding in 
Co. Wexford, the Byrne-Colclough kinship may have been the 
reason for Colclough’s announcement. 

Nothing was heard of the gang, Garret, James, or the sisters for 
a fortnight. The sisters were taken from place to place about the 
country. James, the most violent, threatened to bury the girls in 
the coalmine at Castlecomer and he also threw a pewter pot at 
Ann that injured her cheek. They had also got another priest in 
who told the girls that now, as they were wives, they should submit 
to their husbands. It is not clear how early on Garret and James 
planned to escape to Bordeaux. In view of their knowledge of the 
Phillips case, it was probably before the abduction. There was a 
large and influential Irish community there of over a hundred 
families. These included Mitchells, Collingwoods, Byrnes, 
Gernons, and Lynches, and although Catholic these were closely 
allied to the Scottish Protestant community comprised of families 
like the Johnstons and the Bartons. There was a lively wine trade 
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between Bordeaux and Ireland and if Garret and James could 
board a ship bound for Bordeaux with their captives they could 
escape British law. Weiner rightly suggests that they could have 
taken advantage of the smuggling ships operating between 
Ireland and France, these were taking wool, which Ireland was 
forbidden to export, on the outward journey, and bringing duty 
free French silk, wine and brandy on the return. However, Weiner 
is mistaken in her guess that Garret had connections there, 
supposing that he was closely related to John Byrne, the Bordeaux 
merchant of the Cabinteely family. 

Before Garret and James departed with their ‘brides’, Anne 
Byrne returned home to Ballyine. She appears to have been above 
prosecution as having being regarded as merely accompanying 
her brother and cousins. Patrick Strange, James’ younger brother, 
remained with Garret and James. Catherine and Ann Kennedy 
were forced onto a small vessel at the fishing port of Rush, four- 
teen miles from Dublin, but somebody noticed them and Finn’s 
Leinster Journal for 22nd May 1779, reported: 


Monday, May 18th, certain intelligence was received here, by some 
of the friends of the Miss Kennedys (who had lately been carried off 
from Graiguenamana, and for the discovery of the persons concerned 
in carrying them away the Government has offered a reward of one 
hundred pounds), that the said ladies had sailed for France, in a vessel 
bound hence to Boudreaux; they immediately hired a wherry and 
pursued the vessel, but with little hopes of overtaking her, when fortu- 
nately she came to anchor in Wicklow roads, in order to get some 
refreshment. 


Garret and James went ashore at Wicklow, leaving Patrick on 
board to guard the girls. In their absence the ship was boarded by 
a revenue officer named Power, who found Catherine and Ann 
Kennedy together with Patrick Strange. They were sent to 
Dublin, the girls to await their mother and Patrick to Newgate 
Prison. The girls’ five-week nightmare of imprisonment and rape 
was over but apparently, in their shocked and exhausted state, 
little information could be got from them. 

Mrs Kennedy returned to Rathmaiden with her daughters. 
Garret and James had evaded capture and found a ship headed 
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for Milford Haven in Wales. It is likely that they hoped to make 
their way to France from there but with Britain and France at war 
it was not so easy to escape to France from Wales. ‘They remained 
in or around Milford Haven for six weeks but on 6th July 1779 
they were arrested and sent to Carmarthen Gaol. Some months 
passed until they were escorted back to Ireland. They were taken 
first to Carlow Gaol, thence to Leighlin and finally to the court- 
house gaol in Kilkenny on 10th March 1780. It appears that the 
girls were reluctant, and most probably afraid to testify as there 
was a delay before they gave their evidence at Dublin under the 
guidance of their late father’s friend and executor, William Hayes. 

The case was heard before Rt. Hon. John Scott, the attorney- 
general, at Kilkenny Courthouse. The girls were accused of being 
willing parties to the abduction and letters written by the girls to 
Garret and James were produced to prove this. The girls denied 
all knowledge of the letters. Anne Byrne as a witness also claimed 
that the girls were willing parties and had been willing and submis- 
sive while in her company. However, under cross-examination 
she admitted that she had forged the letters that had been purport- 
edly from the girls. A second line of defence was made with 
affectionate letters being produced that had actually been written 
by the girls to their husbands. The girls insisted that these letters 
were written under fear of death. Scott had no doubt; he said, ‘If 
this abduction is suffered to pass with impunity, there will be no 
safety for any girl and no protection for the domestic peace and 
happiness of any family.’ Despite the jury’s recommendation to 
mercy on grounds of their youth, he sentenced the three men to 
death. The verdict was announced in Finn’s Leinster Journal 18th 
October 1780: 


Saturday last our Assizes ended, when the following received 
sentence, viz. in the County Court, Gerald Byrne, Patrick Strange 
and James Strange, found guilty of feloniously taking and carrying 
away Miss Catherine and Miss Ann Kennedy, with an intent that the 
said Gerald Byrne and James Strange should marry them, to be 
hanged on Saturday, the second of December next. 


Weiner suggests the Byrne family may have tried to use a family 
connection to Buckingham to obtain a pardon, as Buckingham, 
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then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was married to Mary Nugent, 
the illegitimate but acknowledged daughter of Robert Nugent, 
brother-in-law to George Byrne of Cabinteely. However, her 
search for any record of efforts made on behalf of Byrne and 
Strange to obtain a pardon was unsuccessful, although apparently 
there is a tradition that the families even attempted to enlist John 
Scott’s help. On the other hand, Mrs Kennedy was also a Byrne 
before her marriage and she had brought notice of the abduction 
to Buckingham in the first place. 

In the issue of The Public Register or Freeman’s Journal of Dublin, 
dated Ist November 1780, a letter appeared addressed to ‘the 
Miss Kennedies’, signed ‘Stella’. Weiner suggest that Anne Byrne 
may have composed it: 


The unhappy situation of the two unhappy Stranges and Byrne, have 
much engaged the public attention. Whenever their names are 
mentioned yours are also. I have been in many companies, where the 
melancholy affair that dooms them to death, and which must have 
been the cause of much misery to you, has been spoken of, and have 
listened with much impartiality to the opinions of all parties. 

I have often considered with myself, were I in the situation of 
anyone of you, how I should have acted, but I found myself unable 
to determine, until public opinion inclined me to think that pity and 
mercy would be the better choice. Happiness we all wish for, and we 
must find it in the way our fond fancies have marked it out to us, or 
we cannot be happy. 

Force, upon our affections or persons, is of all things the most 
repugnant to our nature, but should such happen, as unfortunately 
was your lots, much impartial and cool reason ought to determine us 
how to act. I know that it must be readily assented to by all, that to 
run away with a lady, or to force her, is a base and dreadful crime. I 
detest the villain who could be guilty of such barbarous indelicacy. 
To every female he must be obnoxious. 

But are there not circumstances which may have happened in 
particular cases that might take off from the turpitude of such crimes? 
Do not ladies, I am sorry to say it, too often encourage the addresses 
of men, when they have nothing else in view but what we ourselves 
call a little flirtation? But is there not a cruelty in seeming to encourage 
the love and addresses of men of sentiment and honour (for such alone 
are capable of love) and in the instant that their warm affections 
expect a condescending, fond return from us, to spurn them from us 
by cold looks, frowns and information that they were much mistaken? 
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The world will have it that ye did at least give some encourage- 
ment to these unhappy men. It is also asserted, with what degree of 
truth I know not, that, whilst ye were with them, and in their power, 
that ye seemed easy and cheerful, or that ye affected to be so. 

You and they, I am informed, are connected by blood; their char- 
acters before this unfortunate affair were good; and, from those who 
have seen them, I have learned that they are handsome. Those things, 
amongst the generality of us, have much weight, and I could wish that 
they may have some with you. 

Pray consider that the actions which brought those unhappy men 
to the situation they are in cannot be undone, what is past cannot be 
recalled. If they suffer death, will not gloom and uneasiness steal in 
upon you, at some retired moments of your lives? 

Harbour not one thought that I even suspect that gloom or uneasi- 
ness of mind should arise to you from any guilt of yours-no, indeed I 
do not-but the delicacy of female minds must suffer in such trying and 
melancholy affairs, when they are reflected upon. There is one thing, 
Ladies, which if I venture to touch upon, I hope for pardon from you, 
as I earnestly wish to mention it with the greatest delicacy-is the fate 
of those unhappy men finished, and they launched into the other 
world in the bloom of life, and with all their crimes upon their heads, 
pray could ye think of connecting yourselves with any other men in 
the marriage state. I tremble for your reputation, should you-for the 
world is very ill natured-Nor would I answer for what reflections and 
opinions may arise in the minds of SUCH men, at times, as would 
connect themselves with you-I spare the rest — If ye intend to continue 
single, that I state will be attended with its own inconveniences-ye 
particularly want to be protected. 

Why then, in the name of God, join in the petition of the jury, and 
the general voice, and supplicate mercy for those unfortunate men. 
Should they obtain pardon, ye may live with them or not, as your own 
choice direct. And should you think proper to do so, sure there is no 
degree of tenderness, or affection in their power, if they have any 
feeling, that they will not most willingly bestow upon you... 


Byrne and the two Strange brothers were executed on 2nd 
December 1780 and their bodies buried on the following day. 
James Strange and his brother Patrick were buried in St. Fiachra’s 
graveyard. Garret Byrne was buried at Kiltinnel near Spahill 
House with his own people. 

The Freeman’s Journal remembered them with sympathy and as 
gentlemen: 
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At the same time that we acknowledge the propriety of the law and 
the necessity of its rigid execution, in a county said to be more remark- 
able for such outrage than any other part of the kingdom, yet it should 
also be remembered that the unhappy culprits were not vulgar 
ruffians, but gentlemen of irreproachable characters, of equal birth 
and connection with their prosecutors, that matrimony preceded the 
consummation of the fact; that the judge himself declared that he 
pitied Patrick Strange, as being only an accomplice in favour of his 
brother. That by whatever fatality so stern a prosecution pursued Mr. 
Byrne, all parties avow their astonishment, where unity of hearts, 
both in private and public, was so apparently conspicuous, they flat- 
tered themselves that certain reconciliation, as a natural consequence 
would immediately follow the deed, as the intimacy grew from a state 
of nonage to that of maturity, but the joys of perpetual friendships and 
love in their juvenile days, consecrated by the engaging circumstance 
of the consanguinity of the parties, all combined together could not 
divert the hand of prosecution from those ill-fated persons; and 
though the eye of pity wept for the situation of the innocent young 
ladies, yet the cry of compassion rends our hearts for the sad fate of 
the deceived young gentlemen. May this melancholy transaction be 
ever buried in oblivion, and nothing remain but a sorrowful memento 
to man of the mutability of earthly affections. 


Weiner discovered a sixpenny pamphlet that was published in 
1781 by Pat Byrne of Dublin, entitled, An Epistle from Garret Byrne 
to Miss Kennedy, The Night before his Execution at Kilkenny for Abduction. 
It is introduced with a quotation from Shenstone, “lo warn the 
frolic and instruct the gay’: 


From darksome cells, where horror ever reigns, 
The clink of fetters and the clash of chains, 
Where dreadful scenes of complicated woe 
Would make soft pity’s tears incessant flow. 

The wretched Byrne, one hour bestows on thee, 

‘Midst all this awful gloom of misery; 
He does not seek his innocence to prove; 
‘To sue for pity, or awake thy love’, 
Nor does he hold a single wish to live, 

His God he only asks him to forgive. 
Try’d and condemned, tomorrow doomed to die, 
Too swift, alas! The winged moments fly! 
Too short the time for penitence assigned, 
To heal my sorrows and compose my mind; 
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Strong doubts and fears now agitate my breast, 
Nor give this tortured heart an instant’s rest; 
Fixt, like despair, my head between my knees, 
I feel no moment’s interval of ease. 

Now ure’d by frenzy strong, my eyeballs roll, 
And lab’ring passions shake my very soul. 
Unhappy Strange! for thee my tears will flow, 
Source of my guilt, companion of my woe; 
Friendship to me brought thy ruin on, 
And law’s severest course thou can’st not shun. 
Scarce reared to man, with ev’ry opening grace, 
The down just showing on his youthful face. 
Ungrateful Katherine! Source of my undoing, 
Could naught content thee, but my very ruin? 
Say! Did I ever seem to love you less, 

Or show propensity to fickleness? 

Ah! Katherine, no; that crime I charge to thee, 
From which proceeds my present misery. 


When rumours spread thou had’st inconstant grown, 


And favours to another shown, 

What comfort from thy answer did I find, 
To soothe and mollify my love-worn mind. 
These were thy words, 

‘Ah, cease thy speech unjust, 

And in thy faithful Katherine learn to trust.’ 
Some days then past nor gave you to my view, 
Your absence all my former fears renew; 
No more I met you at the place assigned, 
Your friends used every art to warp your mind; 
Used artifice itself to represent 
Each little fault of mine; e’en tales invent; 
Malicious tales, of falsehood blackest dye. 
The Stranges, the companions of my flight 
Agreed to be; for in the elder’s breast 
Love’s ardent passion robbed his soul of rest; 
For Katherine’s sister he had felt a flame, 
Hard to suppress and difficult to tame. 
To me in confidence he oft avowed, 

A love sincere he never was allowed 
To tell; for prejudices run so high, 

He was considered as an enemy. 

Each seized his fair and bore her far away, 
And reached our shelter ere the break of day, 
No sooner safe, than at your feet I knelt, 
And painted all the passions that I felt; 
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You saw my soul depicted in my eyes, 
You sealed my pardon and you bade me rise. 

I urged my suit, each fond persuasion tryed, 
You blushed consent; the knot the priest soon tied; 
And Katherine became my willing bride. 

By our example swayed without command 
Your sister, too, on Strange bestowed her hand. 
When dreading yet the malice of your friends, 
Who’d leave no scheme untried to gain their ends, 
Could’st thou, my Katherine, aid their cruel strife, 
And with their malice join to take my life? 
Thy answer was: Lord of my heart, my life! 

By all the tender ties that bind a wife; 

Thy fate whate’er it be, I will partake, 

And even death will suffer for thy sake. 
Reversed the sequel, you in court appeared, 
And from the bench unmoved my sentence heard, 
Unfeeling heard thy husband doomed to die, 
Nor dropt one pitying tear, nor heaved a sigh, 
Nor once reflected that ‘twas all thro’ thee, 
He’s plunged in this abyss of misery. 

God of the righteous! Power supreme divine! 
Omniscient! All present! All divine! 
Extend thy mercy to this thoughtless fair, 
Nor leave her to the horrors of despair; 

My ample forgiveness, she receives from me, 
That pardon give to her, I hope from Thee! 


Nothing is known of the fate of the other members of the abduc- 
tion gang. The Kennedy girls faced a lot of unsympathetic 
hostility but Catherine eventually married a man called Sullivan. 
Tradition has it that he was haunted by the ghost of Garret Byrne 
and kept a light kept burning in his room all night. Catherine was 
believed to have taken up smoking a pipe, as was the norm for 
women in those days, in order to dispel her depression. Ann 
married a man named Kelly. According to the traditions Weiner 
heard, both marriages were unhappy, and when Kelly had run 
through her money, he separated from Ann and she died in 
poverty. Anne Byrne never married, but there was a tradition that 
she used to walk from Ballyine House to Ullard to pray beside the 
grave of James Strange. It was said that he had deserted her for 
Ann Kennedy. ‘Twenty years after the abduction John Philpot 
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Curran cited the Byrne-Strange case in his prosecution of Sir 
Henry Browne Hayes for the abduction of Miss Pike. He recalled 
the words of Scott and deplored sectors of the community who 
were in sympathy with the accused in such cases. Hayes escaped 
execution but he was transported to ‘Tasmania. 


CHANCERY 


The Coulteman estates disappeared amid a family dispute that 
was resolved by the Court of Chancery. Various neighbouring 
townlands: Ballybrack, Ballyine, Cournellian, Lissallican, and 
Tinnacarrig are mentioned. The following article appeared in the 
Dublin Evening Post of 15th September 1801: 


Co. Carlow. John Burne, Esq., Plaintiff, Elizabeth Byrne and others 
Defendants. Pursuant to an order made in this cause, and bearing the 
date, the 8th July, inst., I will on Monday, the 27th of July, inst., at 
the Chancery Chamber, Dublin, at the hour of two o’clock, in the 
afternoon, let by my public cant, to the highest and best bidders, for 
the term of three years, pending this cause, that part of the lands of 
Tinecarig, late in the possession of Michael Byrne, William Byrne, 
and Patrick Byrne, the house quarter of Ballybrack, late in the posses- 
sion of John Byrne, Hugh Byrne, and Mary Anne Byrne, that part of 
the lands of L|... |lickins [Lissallican], late in the possession of Charles 
and James Kavanagh, that part of the lands in Ballyine, formerly in 
the possession of Patrick Doyle, and the demesne of Cournellan (save 
and except the house and gardens and ten acres of land adjoining, 
devised by the will of Edmond Byrne, Esq. to Eliza Byrne, widow, all 
which said lands and premises are situate, lying and being in the 
County of Carlow. Dated 9th July 1801. 


The above Michael Byrne, who possessed ‘Tinnacarrig, in the 
parish of Ullard, seems to have had a son, also called Michael, 
who was born circa 1795. The younger Michael sailed in about 
1816 to New Brunswick, Canada, where he obtained a land grant 
of 200 acres. He married Olive Fillmore, a cousin of the US Pres- 
ident, Millard Fillmore. Robert Burns of Vancouver BC, Canada, 
is a lineal descendant of Michael Byrne, and recent DNA analysis 
has confirmed Robert Burns’s relationship to the clan. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Of Wicklow Rebels and American Pioneers 


BYRNE OF CORNAUN 


The Byrnes of Cornaun and Hamilton Lodge are descended from 
Phelim Buidhe na Larach O’Byrne of Clonmore Castle, through 
Hugh Byrne of Ballinakill. However, this line of descent contra- 
dicts that presented by Rev. Patrick L. O’ Toole in his History of the 
Clan O’Toole and Other Leinster Septs (1890). O'Toole shows the 
Byrnes of Cornaun and Hamilton Lodge as descendants of Sean 
Byrne, Colonel of the Confederate forces in 1641 and a great- 
grandson of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. The problem appears to 
have been that O’Toole confused the identity of Phelim Buidhe 
na Larach of Clonmore with that of his contemporary, Phelim the 
son of Feagh McHugh. Another problem was that, just as 
formerly with the Clonmore and Rosemount pedigrees, about 
two generations are missing from the O’Toole pedigree. Until 
recently all we had to fill in the gap was the record of the now 
disappeared memorial inscription to Edmond son of Hugh Byrne 
who died 20th October 1737 ‘ye great-great grandson of Phelim 
Buoy’. However, as stated in chapter 3, volume 2, it has now been 
established through the records of inquisitions and pardons that 
the missing generations are another Hugh and Phelim. ‘The DNA 
evidence, as it stands so far (2009), in comparing the DNA of Val 
Byrne of Go. Wicklow and Michael A. Byrne of Iowa would 
suggest a match 24 generations back with their common ancestor 
possibly being Lorcán O’Byrne of Gabhal Raghnaill who was 
living in 1279. However the study should eventually demonstrate 
that Hugh of Ballinakill, who would have been living in the seven- 
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teenth century, is the ancestor in common to both branches. 

According to The Descendants of Murrough More, a family history 
by Sheila Chaudoin, with additional notes by Michael A. Byrne 
of Iowa, Hugh Byrne of Ballinakill, Clonmore, had two sons, 1) 
Edmond Concagh Byrne of Clonmore (see chap. 3, vol. 2), who 
died 20th October 1737, and 2) Anthony who died circa 1751. 
Anthony in turn had two sons, 1) Hugh Byrne, and 2) Edward 
Byrne of Cornaun, where some of the latter’s descendants were 
still living in 1890, and a daughter, 3) Anne, who married Denis 
O’Toole. Cornaun was situated on the brow of Kegeen Moun- 
tain, near Rathdangan, and the family had managed to remain 
there as tenant farmers. According to O” Toole, Hugh was driven 
out of the family home at Cornaun by the sectarian movements 
of the area before the rebellion of 1798, and he took up residence 
at Hamilton Lodge, in Mullanacrana, near Rathdangan, which 
was situated less than a mile from Ballinacor. Hugh Byrne was in 
the Society of United Irishmen and active in the rebellion of 1798. 
Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus may even have recruited him, for 
the two branches were related by marriage. Hugh Byrne’s uncle, 
Edmond Concagh Byrne (d.1737), had married a daughter of 
Hugh Byrne of Ballymanus (see chap. 2, vol. 2). ‘This Hugh Byrne 
had sat in James II’s Patriot Parliament, held in Dublin in 1689, 
as M.P. for Carysfort, or Macreddin. O’Toole, who on his 
mother’s side was a member of this family, was told many inter- 
esting stories relating to the Byrnes, which he recorded in his 
History of the Clan O’ Toole. 

Among those who still held out after the disaster of the 1798 
rebellion figures the name of Captain Michael Dwyer. Leading 
the desperate life of a rebel outlaw based in Glenmalure, Dwyer 
maintained a resistance to the government. On a great granite 
boulder that marks the entrance to Glenmalure, known locally as 
‘Cullen’s Rock’, is carved an inscription in Gaelic commemo- 
rating the two leaders who led their resistance from this isolated 
stronghold. It reads translated: “The glen in which Fiach O’Byrne 
defeated the English 1580 AD’ — ‘Michael Dwyer and his men 
had their headquarters in this glen 1798 AD.’ 

On Robert Emmett’s return to Ireland in 1803, a secret 
committee was formed in Dublin to organize a new rising and this 
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committee was soon in contact with the mountain rebels under 
Dwyer. Dwyer was to recommend a young follower of his, who 
had also served in 1798, to be promoted to captain; this was 
Anthony, son of Hugh Byrne of Hamilton Lodge. 


BYRNE OF HAMILTON LODGE 


Emmett’s abortive rising started on the evening of 23rd July 1803. 
At this time Michael Dwyer and his captain, Anthony Byrne, were 
leading their troops from the mountains, intending to enter 
Dublin upon the following day but when the company reached 
the village of Rathfarnham news was already awaiting them of the 
fiasco in Dublin. The men dispersed and Dwyer returned to Glen- 
malure. Emmet managed to evade capture and he escaped to the 
Wicklow Mountains where he joined Dwyer for a few days before 
returning to the capital once more. Robert Emmet was soon 
arrested and tried, and his execution took place in September. 
Dwyer was under increasing pressure as the hunt for him inten- 
sified. The recently built military road through Glenmalure made 
matters worse, as well as the ongoing construction of a large mili- 
tary barracks in Glenmalure itself. It was during this period, 
O’ Toole says, that Anthony’s father, Hugh Byrne, had a company 
of soldiers billeted on him at Hamilton Lodge. The soldiers, 
passing in and out every day, little suspected that under the flag- 
stone at the door was hidden a complete rebel uniform belonging 
to Anthony, kept safely there in the hope of future use. On one 
occasion, Anthony saved Captain Dwyer from capture. Dwyer 
was due to attend Mass at Kilamoate one Sunday but when the 
yeomen came to know of his intentions they surrounded the 
chapel as Mass was being celebrated and set a guard on the doors 
to prevent escape. Inside the chapel, Anthony whispered over to 
Dwyer to remain quiet and to hide himself amongst the women 
who were all wearing long cloaks. Anthony and a few other men 
then faked an escape up the nearby mountain while some of the 
boys left behind played their part and shouted out cries of: “There 
goes Dwyer; more power captain!’ The yeomen were deceived 
and started off in hot pursuit up the steep side of Kegeen Moun- 
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tain. Anthony and his companions led the yeomen a good 
distance, until finding that the soldiers’ horses were closing in, 
they sat down and waited. Dwyer, of course, was not among them. 
Anthony, when questioned, simply replied, ‘We are looking after 
our sheep which have strayed away.’ Michael Dwyer, after five 
years on the run, at last surrendered himself to Lord Powerscourt 
and he received sentence for transportation to Botany Bay. 
However, O’Toole was not told the whole truth about the 
events surrounding Hugh Byrne and the aftermath of 1798. A 
biography of Dwyer was serialised under the title ‘Anecdotes of 
Captain Michael Dwyer , published in The Celt, John O’Daly, Dublin, 
1857. The anonymous author used the name of ‘Celtic Union’, 
and he had evidently gathered his information from local sources. 
He relates the story of how Michael Dwyer and Hugh Byrne, 
while on the run, went in the daytime to the wedding of the 
daughter ofa respectable farmer near Hamilton Lodge. However, 
the farmer was not expecting them and was greatly worried 
because he had invited over a lieutenant who was stationed 
nearby. He had turned up with two soldiers in attendance. ‘The 
obvious unease displayed by the farmer in the presence of his two 
uninvited guests made the officer suspicious, and Dwyer 
observing this challenged him, asking, ‘Would you wish to see 
Dwyer?’ Dwyer then showed him his hand, with the thumb 
missing, upon which the officer attacked him with knife and fork: 


Hugh Byrne intercepted him, rushed in upon him, and deprived him 
after a fierce struggle of the weapons. The officer then fought with his 
fists and struck Byrne. Dwyer did not stir off his seat and directed the 
company not to interfere. Byrne was a powerful man and dashed the 
officer on the ground several times. Dwyer seeing Byrne act thus, 
jocosely said, ‘Ah Hugh, don’t hurt the officer.’ 


The officer was blinded in the fight, having been beaten so hard 
in the face, and Byrne and Dwyer left shortly afterwards, taking 
the arms of the two orderlies with them. The unfortunate officer 
was later court-martialled in Dublin and dismissed for cowardice, 
while the two soldiers who had been with him were punished. On 
hearing this Dwyer said that the officer was the ‘bravest man he 
had ever met with.’ 
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‘Celtic Union’ recounts Dwyer’s marvellous escapes, particu- 
larly one from Bernamuck, in Imaal, during the winter of 1798. 
Dwyer’s followers split into two groups for the night to seek shelter 
and sleep in two nearby houses. Dwyer got away of course, but 
when the yeomanry surprised the other house, in which Hugh 
Byrne was one among six men hiding, they captured five of them 
and prepared to leave with their prisoners for Hacketstown. Hugh 
Byrne had not been detected because he had successfully hidden 
up the chimney, but then one of the men said, “There is no use in 
leaving Hugh Byrne behind us,’ and so Hugh was betrayed. The 
group were marched off to Hacketstown Barracks where they 
were court-martialled and condemned to be shot. ‘Celtic Union’ 
underplays the betrayal of Byrne, but carries on to say that Byrne, 
in order to save his own life, offered to give evidence concerning 
the murder of Dr. Armstrong, a Regimental Surgeon to one of the 
cavalry regiments stationed at Baltinglass. After his comrades had 
been shot, Hugh Byrne, who had been detained at Hacketstown 
and guaranteed his life, accused a ‘blameless young man called 
Case.’ Byrne said that on the day of the murder, Armstrong went 
shooting snipe at Mr. Greene’s bog at Greenville, where he fell in 
with Valentine Case, Greene’s caretaker and that Case and some 
accomplices shot him in a ‘lonely part of the bog.’ Byrne and Case 
were enemies. Apparently the situation between them was caused 
by someone who had made: ‘... false insinuations that an 
improper intimacy had existed between Byrne’s wife and Case, in 
the absence of Byrne during the insurrection’. 

The author goes on to say that: 


Mrs. Byrne was known to be a virtuous woman, and lived in the house 
with her parents in the absence of her husband... Byrne must have 
been the real murderer of Armstrong, as he was able to detail so 
minutely all the circumstances of it. 


Even Hugh’s own sister apparently offered to prove that he, not 
Case, was the guilty party but the Dragoons arrested Valentine 
Case and took him to Baltinglass. The next day, Sunday, it was 
seen that Byrne had been supplied with a hatchet, and the 
following day Case was led to the chapel yard during the cele- 
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bration of Mass, where he was going to be executed. Once there, 
some of the soldiers called out to Byrne that he was ‘the boy who 
would brand him’, from which he acquired the nickname of 
‘Hughey the Brander’. Hugh took part in the execution, even 
adjusting the rope around Case’s neck. ‘The soldiers cruelly half- 
hanged Case and when they let him down Hugh was told to 
‘complete the business’ with his axe. ‘Celtic Union’ goes on to say 
that ‘the head was taken off before life was extinct’. Witnesses 
were shocked to see Case’s mouth still moving after the 
beheading. Then the head was kicked by the soldiers to the market 
place where it was ‘dipped in a pot of boiling pitch and stuck up 
on the top of the market house, where it remained for years’. 

‘Celtic Union’ concludes his account of Hugh Byrne by a 
recounting a final act of betrayal: 


About a fortnight after the death of Case, Michael Lalor, father-in- 
law to the Brander, James Hayden, and Peter Whelan, lost their lives 
in consequence of some remarks they passed about Case. 


He says that ‘an armed party unknown’ shot the three on the same 
night. Some soldiers were heard later bragging about the events, 
the implication being that Hugh Byrne had informed on the 
victims. 

In about 1870, Tibbot O’Toole, a man of over eighty years, 
gave an interesting account of the Byrnes of Hamilton Lodge to 
Rev. O’ Toole. ‘Tibbot described the sons of Hugh Byrne as being 
‘very pious’ and he said that each of them used to play a different 
musical instrument. Two of Anthony’s four sisters became nuns. 


Tibbot said: 


I remember one of those sisters dying; it was long before Boney’s war, 
and all the young girls for miles round about the country came to the 
funeral, all dressed in white. They walked in procession, singing 
hymns and carrying the coffin in a sheet covered with bouquets of 
flowers. Such a sight was not seen in the country since or before. They 
buried her in Cranerin, near where I lived. 


Anthony Byrne married Anne Metcalf of Old Mile, near 
Donard, in circa 1803. Their children were: 1) Anne (d.1864), the 
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widow of Denis O’Toole (d.1847), 2) John, 3) Hugh, 4) Edward, 
and 5) Anthony. Anthony and Anne are said to have left Hamilton 
Lodge and opened a general merchant’s business in Donard, 
where, according to Tibbot, he was very successful. ‘Tibbot goes 
on to say that: 


The brethren of Orange Donard, as it was then called, never had any 
liking for Anthony. Opposite his house of business lived a gentleman 
named Heighenton, where the Orangemen used to meet and occa- 
sionally amuse themselves with a little shooting practice at Anthony’s 
expense, by firing in through his windows; but no one was ever killed 
by these shots. Anthony’s son-in-law, Denis O’Toole, soon put a stop 
to that game when he got married to his daughter Anne after the old 
man’s death. 


Anthony Byrne’s son-in-law, Denis O’Toole (d.1847), who 
married Anne Byrne (d.1864), was the only survivor of a family of 
seven and a descendant of the O’Tooles of Powerscourt. Tibbot 
recalled that he was ‘...the terror of the Orangemen of Donard 
and never stopped till he silenced them and drove many of them 
out of the town’. 

Denis O’ Toole was said to be a member of the Young Ireland 
Party and Tibbot believed that Denis was intended to be the 
leader in the district, when the rebellion of 1848 should break out. 
He stated that after Smith O’Brien and the other organisers of the 
attempted insurrection were transported, Denis left for America 
fearing arrest. Tibbot’s memory failed him here, for the truth is 
that Denis never lived to see the events of 1848. A year earlier the 
government had passed the first of a series of coercion acts, 
suspending the normal liberties, such as they were, of people in 
Ireland. It was under this act that Denis had had his house 
searched and all the firearms found within taken away. According 
to Tibbot, a writ was issued for his arrest, but it was not put into 
effect. However, Denis O’Toole died in America in 1847 while 
intending to stake a land claim. According to O’ Toole: 


Unfortunately on the voyage up the Mississippi River, he became ill 
with cholera, died, and was buried on the banks of the river between 
Memphis and Cairo, leaving his wife, Anne Byrne O’ Toole and the 
last surviving child of Anthony Byrne a widow. She too died a few 
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years after [1864] and was buried with her kindred, leaving a good 
family behind her. 


In 1847 a J. Byrne of Hamilton Lodge, presumably a son of 
Edward and grandson of Hugh, was a professional jockey, first 
articled to a Mr. Keegan; and later to R.W. Whaley. From them 
the property appears to have passed to relatives surnamed Toole. 
A letter addressed to Thomas Byrne of Iowa (1889-1935) from 
his cousin James Toole, and dated 17th March 1871, reveals why 
O’Toole did not include a contemporary interview with the Byrne 
family at Hamilton Lodge. He says: 


I lost the Lodge and we have stripped it of the timber all and 
auctioned it and got a good deal of money for it. I was intended for 
to go live in it but the Landlord took it from me... 


A Hosanna Byrne of Clonmore Lodge, a widow, who cannot 
be yet placed on the pedigree, died 16th February 1882 leaving 
everything to her spinster daughter Mary. 


BYRNE OF HACKETSTOWN 


Hugh Byrne of Hamilton Lodge had a son called ‘Thomas who 
became a successful merchant in Hacketstown. He was born circa 
1791, being aged about seventy-six when John E. Browning of 
Carlow was investigating the genealogy of the Byrne family, 
formerly of Sleaty, in 1867 for Edward Colclough Byrne of Rath- 
mines. Browning made a note that Thomas Byrne connected his 
family line with Ballymanus, and also that Thomas had purchased 
estates in Wicklow and Carlow. Browning also said that he had a 
son, W. Patrick Byrne, whom he had heard was getting married. 
No more information is currently known about this line. 


BYRNE OF IOWA 


Hugh Byrne also had two sons that emigrated together to the 
United States of America. These two brothers, Peter and John, 
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settled as farmers on the prairie land of Iowa. Fr. O’ Toole asked 
in his History: ‘But what became of Hugh’s sons? John and Peter 
went to America, about twenty years ago, and their children are 
well to do in one of the western states called Iowa.’ 

That America was a land of new opportunity, there is no doubt, 
but while the poorest emigrants, from the cities or the smallest 1— 
5 acre ‘farms’, crowded into New York tenements, those arriving 
with some means could establish a farm or estate. An Irishman, 
who had immigrated to Wisconsin in 1849, wrote to the London 
Times in 1850 saying: 


I am exceedingly well pleased at coming to this land of plenty. On 
arrival I purchased 120 acres of land at $5 an acre... You must bear 
in mind that I have purchased the land out, and it is to me and mine 
an estate forever, without a landlord, an agent or tax-gatherer to 
trouble me. I would advise all my friends to quit Ireland — the country 
most dear to me; as long as they remain in it they will be in bondage 
and misery. 


Taking up the story from O’Toole’s The History of the Clan 
O’Toole and other Leinster Septs where he left offin 1890, the following 
is based upon the extensive research into the American descen- 
dants of this family undertaken by Sheila Chaudoin, and 
supplemented by Michael A. Byrne, written up under the title of 
The Descendants of Murrough More. This traces the story and growth 
of the known American descendants of the Byrne family of 
Hamilton Lodge. 

The children of Hugh Byrne, son of Anthony Byrne of 
Hamilton Lodge, were: 1) John Byrne Sr. (c.1786—1852), born 
Co. Wicklow died in Ardon, USA. 2) Peter Byrne (1795-1851) 
who also left Go. Wicklow and settled in the USA. 3) Anthony 
Byrne. 4) Thomas Byrne. 5) Edward Byrne. Hugh Byrne also had 
four daughters, two of whom became nuns, but there is no infor- 
mation about the other two daughters. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN BYRNE OF HAMILTON LODGE 


John Byrne Sr. married Margaret (c.1798-), daughter of James 
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O’Toole, in about 1824. John, deciding to emigrate, sold all his 
belongings and bought tickets for New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
the family left on the ship, Elizabeth, 5th May 1847, arriving in 
New Orleans on 24th July. John and Margaret travelled to 
America with their friends, Michael O’Brien and Ann Maher, 
and six of the O’Brien’s seven children, one of whom, Daniel 
O’Brien, married John and Margarets daughter Catherine 
(Kate). Sadly, on the voyage over, John’s wife Margaret and one 
daughter died. Margaret was buried at sea but the daughter Judith 
was buried in New Orleans. 

One passenger list was identified that matched the family. 
However, the name was spelt ‘Burns’ and the family were 
described as German, but such errors were commonplace and all 
the other families listed on this ship were Irish. Furthermore all 
the first names matched those of John’s family and the ages are 
correct within a year or two. The children listed were: Ann aged 
twelve, Bridget aged eighteen, Cathleen (Catherine) aged five, 
Jerusa (Theresa) aged ten, John aged eight, Josh aged fourteen, 
Judy aged twenty-five, Margaret aged eighteen, Mary aged 
twenty, Peter aged six and ‘Thomas aged twenty-two. The parents 
listed were John aged fifty and Margaret aged forty-nine. 


CASEY’S WOODPILE 


The family came up the Mississippi on a steamboat, stopping in 
St. Louis to visit friends, but intending to go onto Galena, Illinois, 
to purchase land but as they stopped for fuel at ‘Casey’s Wood- 
pile’, now Muscatine. John Byrne left the boat to walk around and 
he met a Mr. McMahon, who recommended that they stay and 
buy land. The daughters stayed in a boarding house while John 
Byrne Sr. and his sons travelled on the Bluff Road (now Hershey 
Avenue) to 76 ‘Township. They arrived at Vanatta’s and came up 
the hill to the Beatty Farm at the top of the bluff. When they 
decided on a piece of land to purchase, one of the Byrnes, prob- 
ably ‘Thomas since he was twenty-two, borrowed a horse to ride 
to Iowa City to put a claim on the land. With the help of his sons, 
John Byrne Sr., built a log cabin which survived into the 1920's. 
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John Byrne Sr. also donated one acre of land for a cemetery 
when one of the O’Briens passed away and there was no place to 
bury him. Marie Byrne Howe related that the next person to be 
buried in St. Malachy’s Cemetery, Ardon, was John’s brother, 
Peter Byrne, who had followed his older brother to lowa in 1848. 
The cemetery is on the northeast corner of John Byrne’s farm. 
Several generations of Byrnes volunteered to walk the mile each 
day to open and close the church there and build a fire. 

John Byrne Sr., was sixty-six years old when he died. In the 
1850 census of Muscatine County, Iowa, John Byrne Sr., was 
listed as living in Cedar Township. John Byrne Sr.’s oldest son, 
Thomas, was appointed administrator to his estate on 25th 
January 1853: 


I Thomas Byrne do solemnly swear that as administrator of John 
Byrne deceased I will to the best of my knowledge and ability faith- 
fully administer according to law and the condition of the written 
bond. Signed Thomas Byrne. Sworn and subscribed before me this 
25th day of January A.D. 1853. Arthur Washburn, County Judge. 
Know all men by these presents that we Thomas Byrne as principal 
and James Byrne as security, of the County of Muscatine, and State 
of Iowa, are held and firmly bound unto Arthur Washburn County 
Judge in and for the County aforesaid, and his successors in office, in 
the sum of two hundred dollars, for the payment of which, well and 
truly to be made, we and each of us do bind ourselves, our heirs, 
administrators and assigns, firmly by these present. Sealed with our 
seals, this 25th day of January A.D. 1853. Whereas the above bound 
Thomas Byrne has this day been constituted and appointed Admin- 
istrator of the estate of John Byrne late of said county, deceased. Now 
if the above bound Thomas Byrne Administrator aforesaid shall make 
and return upon oath into the County Court within thirty days a true 
inventory of all the real estate and goods and chattels, rights and 
credits of said deceased which have or shall come to his possession or 
knowledge: Administer according to law all the goods and chattels, 
rights and credits of said deceased, and the proceeds of all his real 
estate that may be sold for the payment of his debts, and which shall 
at any time come to the possession of the administrator or the posses- 
sion of any person for him. Render upon oath a true account of his 
administration within one year, and at any other time when required 
by the County court: Pay any balance remaining in his hands upon 
the settlement of his accounts to such persons as the Judge of County 
court shall direct, and deliver these Letters of Administration into the 
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County Court, in case any Will of the deceased shall be hereafter duly 
proved and allowed: Then this obligation to be void; otherwise to be 
and remain in full force. Thomas Byrne, James Byrne. I have exam- 
ined and do approve of the foregoing Bond, A. Washburn, Judge of 
County Court. 


‘Thomas was required to put up three administrator notices: 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned has been appointed by 
the County Court of Muscatine County Administrator of the estate 
of John Byrne late of said county deceased. Signed Thomas Byrne, 
Administrator. 


Then Thomas, as required by law, wrote to Judge Washburn on 
25th January 1853: 


Your petitioner would represent that John Byrne a resident of Musca- 
tine County died intestate on or about the 18th of August 1852 
leaving property in said county which should be administered upon. 
Said deceased left no widow. Your petitioner is next of kin being the 
oldest son of said deceased and he would request that letters of admin- 
istration be granted to him that he is ready to give the bonds required 
by law. 


The dealings of the estate also had to be fully accounted for: 


Thomas Byrne Administrator of John Byrne deceased, makes the 
following report, that he has paid the following debts out of the 
proceeds of the farm and his own and his brothers labour: Paid to: 
Q.G. Gordon notes & wit Int to L.F. Cows Int to L.F. Cows Amount: 
201.15 19.00. John Najan alc 9.35. Z. Washburn & Son 2.60. William 
Moxley 21.75. Geo Baumgartner for surveying 1.25. J.P. Freeman for 
a coffin 11.00. John Ward 5.70. Jesse Brogan for thrashing 14.54. 
Ogilvy & St. John 2.00. Thos A. Long 2.60. A.J. Burk note & wit 4.87. 
Thos W. Holliday 0.40. Taxes for 1853 11.44. Fees on Letters of 
Administration 1.00. Dulancy & Troy note & wit 19.20. $346.85. 
There is yet due to L.F. Cows on land at [?] & wit 190.00. Thomas 
Byrne. Sworn and subscribed before me this 2nd day of February 
1854, A. Washburn, County Judge. 


The last item in the probate records is an inventory of John’s estate 
dated 23rd February 1853: 
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An inventory in full of the real estate & personal property of John 
Byrne deceased: 160 acres of land at $4.50, $720.00; one mare at 
$55.00; one mare at $45.00; one colt at $30.00; do at $20.00; do at 
$10.00; one wagon $20.00; harness $2.00; one plough & harrow 
$3.00; one cow at $15.00; one steer at $12.00; one heifer $11.00; 2 
calves at $6.00, 18 hogs at $1.25 each, $22.50; 7 hogs at $3.00 each, 
$21.00; 4 hogs at $4.00, $16.00; windmill $6.00; 150 bushels corn at 
15 cents $22.50; one sled at $1.50; 100 bushels of oats at 16 cents 
$16.00 $1,054.50. 


PIONEERS 


The children of John Byrne Sr. (c.1798-1852) and Margaret 
O’ Toole (c.1798-1847) were: 1) Joseph (b.1829), born Hamilton 
Lodge and baptized at Hacketstown. 2) Thomas (1825—1906). 3) 
Mary (b.1826), the oldest girl of the Byrne family; she remained 
unmarried. 4) Anna (b.1831), born at Hamilton Lodge and 
baptized at Hacketstown. Anna was known as ‘Nancy’ in the 1850 
Iowa census. 5) Bridget (b.1828), and her twin, 6) Margaret 
(1828-1910), who never married. 

Margaret’s Obituary appeared in the Muscatine Journal 6th May 
1910: 


Miss Margaret Byrne, an aged resident of Seventy-Six township, 
passed away last evening at the home of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Thomas Byrne, near Ardon. Her death was due to senility and 
followed an extended failure of health. She was born in Ireland and 
attained the age of 82 years. She was quite well known in this locality 
and leaves a number of relatives. The deceased came to America 63 
years ago and resided at St. Louis until twelve years ago when she 
removed to this locality, making her home with her brother’s 
family... 


7) John Jr. (1836-1901), son of John Byrne, was born Co. 
Wicklow and died at Mt. Pleasant. His sister, 8) Theresa, or 
Teresa (1833-76) was baptized in Hacketstown, with the address 
given as ‘Lodge’, and died at Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Theresa was the 
first nun from St. Mathias Parish, entering the order of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary when she was just eighteen years old in 1854, and 
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taking her final vows in 1856. Her name in religion was Sr. Mary 
Bridget. In 1855, she was at St. Anthony’s Church, Davenport 
where she was housekeeper. She subsequently served at St. Paul’s, 
Burlington (1859), St. Agatha’s Academy, Iowa City (1868), St. 
Joseph’s, Davenport, and finally at Our Lady of Victory in 
Waterloo (1872). She died of pneumonia and was buried in 
Calvary Cemetery. A letter survives written by Theresa to her 
siblings, 23rd January 1855, from St. Joseph’s: 


Dear Brothers and Sisters with pleasure I take up the pen. I suppose 
you think I forgot you and do not remember you every day in my 
prayers. As for my new home I never wish to be happier. I have every 
opportunity of serving God. Oh would to God that all the days of my 
life had been spent here. If you knew my happiness you would wish 
to serve God and prepare for eternity. I thank God for placing me far 
from the fading fashions and deceitful pleasures of this world, how 
many more masses do I hear that my days must be happier than 
yours, and when death will come I will not be wishing to live a day or 
two longer to make acts of contrition for nights spent in ball or dances. 
I wish you a happy new year. You will please remember me when you 
write to the friends in St. Louis. I remain your affectionate sister 
Theresa Byrne. 


Another letter from Saint Joseph’s in 1855 to her brother 
‘Thomas, expresses some anxiety about money for her clothing: 


Dear Brother, as I have not received an answer to my two last letters 
I shall [trouble] you with the third? Which I requested you to send 
the sum of 18 or 20 dollars to buy the remainder of my clothing. 
However my [sisters] are very kind. I was received on the 8th July. I 
have now 20 [?] sisters. My name is now Sister Mary Bridget. Mary 
after my good mother. Bridget after the patroness of Ireland. I will 
expect to receive an answer as per yourself soon. I conclude wishing 
you health and prosperity. Remember me to all inquiring friends. I 
remain your affectionate sister in Christ. 


Sr. Mary Bridget wrote again to Thomas in January 1856, still 
somewhat anxious regarding finances, and reminding him of their 


religious childhood: 


My dear brother, I received your long wished for letter in which I was 
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happy to hear of you all enjoying good health as this leaves me at 
present. It was not as I expected, however as you intend to send it I 
hope you will not break the contract you made with the Reverend 
Father Donohue it will do when you come to realize your vote if it is 
more convenient to you. I am sorry to hear that you have no Catholic 
pastor in Muscatine. I hope you will not forget the fond memory of 
past years when our dear parents lived. When we all brothers and 
sisters in household love bent around our mothers knee and our child- 
hood voices mingled in prayer as she taught us how to pray, suffer not 
a devotion that was near to us in you to be ever banished from our 
father’s house, since we are indebted to our dear parents for 
instructing us in the holy faith we now profess. Let us not forget them 
in our prayers. I wish that John and Catherine will continue going to 
school. Mary must not think I forget her. You said to let you know 
which of my names you would address me in. Sister Mary Bridget, 
Sisters of Charity in care of Mother Clarke. Remember me to all 
inquiring friends. P.S. To your happiness I have just now heard that 
Father Laurent has returned to Muscatine again. May God Bless and 
protect you my dear brothers and sisters. Your affectionate Sister 
Mary Bridget. 


Sr. Mary Bridget’s other siblings were: 9) Peter born “The 
Lodge’ 1839, 10) Catherine (c.1843-88), and 11) Judith (c.1824— 
47), who died on the voyage to America. 

Thomas (1825-1906), son of John Byrne Sr., was born in Co. 
Wicklow and died in Muscatine. He married Catherine Grant 
(1852-1922), in 1876. According to Howard Healey, Thomas was 
the oldest boy. The obituary of Thomas Byrne appeared in the 
Muscatine Journal, 9th February 1906: 


Thomas Byrne, one of the most widely known and highly respected 
farmers of Muscatine County, passed away last evening at 8:20 
o'clock at his home in Seventy-Six township. He was in the eighty- 
first year of his age and death was due to a paralytic stroke which he 
suffered about a week ago. Up until that time he had been in good 
heal and it was at first thought that he would survive the effects of the 
stroke. He was compelled to take to his bed on last Sunday morning 
and since that time he grew rapidly worse until the endgame. Mr. 
Byrne was born in Ireland in 1825. He resided there until 1847 when 
he came to America and settled on a farm in Muscatine County. 
Personally, Mr. Byrne was a man strictly upright in all of his business 
life, cheerful and kindly to all with whom he came in contact and it is 
not strange that his passing should be a source of keen regret to all 
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who knew him. Besides his wife Catherine Byrne, he is survived by 
six children. They are John, Frank, Peter, Wiliam, Laurence, and 
Felicitas... 


Thomas Byrne and Catherine Grant’s children were: 1) John 
(1878-1954). 2) Thomas Frank (1880-1952), of Ardon. 3) 
Lawrence (1885-1949). 4) Peter. 5) Wiliam (1883-1954), who 
married Winifred O”Toole (1889-1978), in 1918. William and 
Winifred had issue: i) James Byrne (1919-1978), who married 
Dorothy McFadden in 1949 and had issue: a) Richard, b) Anne, 
c) Kathleen, d) Barbara, e) Rosemary, and f) Jean Byrne. 1) 
William (Bud), 11) Robert, iv) Leo S., and Emmet (Mick) Byrne. 
6) Felicatas (1889-1972) of Buffalo, Iowa, married firstly R. Kautz 
(1883-1963), and secondly James Foley. 7) Stephen (c. 1887-c.94). 
8) Paul (c.1892-c.94). Both Stephen and Paul died of diphtheria. 

John Byrne Jr. (1836-1901), son of John Byrne Sr., was 
born at Hamilton Lodge. His godfather was listed as Anthony 
Byrne and his godmother, Catherine Neile. He died in Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. John married Anna Byrne (1853-1938), in St. 
Malachy’s Catholic Church, Ardon. ‘This Anna was the daughter 
of Hugh and Bridget Byrne of Ballymaconey, Hacketstown, Co. 
Wicklow, and her godparents were James Byrne and Catherine 
Byrne. John was naturalized in 1860, his brother ‘Thomas being 
his witness. The records state that he was a minor at the time, 
although he must have been twenty-five years old. John was 
twenty years older than his wife Anna. John was admitted to the 
Mental Health Hospital in Mt. Pleasant, lowa where he died on 
2nd May 1901, the cause of his death being given as ‘exhaustion 
with senility’. 

Howard Healey, a grandson of Anna and John Byrne Jr., said 
that he remembered his grandfather singing a song called “The 
Preacher and the Bear’. However, Sheila Chaudoin believes that 
Howard may have been thinking of his uncle, Leo Summers, as it 
was first published in 1904 and John Byrne died in 1901. She also 
found a note on some sheet music in her possession saying that it 
was a favourite recitation of Leo Summers. Healey also remem- 
bered Anna (1853-1938) talking about some places in Co. 
Wicklow she remembered: Rathdrum, Rathdangan, and ‘Lough 
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Macollan’. (Sheila, together with her aunt Maureen, sister Mary, 
and two cousins, visited Ballymaconey in 1997, and knocking on 
the door of the old farmhouse, they found a possible relative 
named Patrick Byrne, who had a son Peter). 

John ‘s wife Anna, and her brother Matthew Byrne, had left 
Ireland 6th March 1873 when they headed for Chicago to meet 
Rev. Andrew T. O’Neill who helped them get work. (Irma Hickey 
said that Fr. O’Neill was a cousin of her grandmother, Catherine 
(Kate) the youngest child of John and Margaret Byrne. Matthew 
eventually went to Colorado and worked for General Byron L. 
Carr, Attorney General for Colorado (1895-99), and he later had 
his own horse stable in Longmont, Colorado. Anna initially went 
to work as a domestic for the wealthy Page family in Chicago. Fr. 
O’Neill is thought to have arranged the marriage between John 
and Anna. John and Anna applied for a marriage license on May 
3rd 1878 with P.J. Byrne as a witness, and Fr. D.J. Flannery from 
Washington performed the marriage on 12th May 1878 at St. 
Malachy’s, Ardon. Peter Byrne and Sarah Toole were witnesses. 
According to Irma Hickey, Fr. O’Neill founded the Holy Family 
parish in Chicago and spent many vacations in and around 
Ardon. Every time he visited his relations in the area they lavished 
elaborate, ‘come all ye’s’ to which the whole neighbourhood was 
invited and tried to out do each other. A washtub of ‘Parker 
House’ rolls (invented in Boston at the hotel of that name) would 
be served up to celebrate Fr. O’Neill’s arrival. Rev. O’Neill died 
aged seventy-three in 1901. 

After John Byrne died in 1901 his widow Anna sold the farm 
and built a large house in Ardon, which she opened as a boarding 
house for railroad workers and surveyors of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad. She moved into it in 
December 1905 and was still running it in the 1920s. Howard 
Healey wrote: 


After Anna’s husband John died she found that the railroad was being 
surveyed, the surveyors ate their meals at her home. When the town 
of Ardon took shape, she decided to sell the farm to Andrew Healey 
who later sold it to Christy Nolan. Anna took the money and built a 
big house in Ardon, which was to be used as a hotel. Here she fed 
people passing through and those who roomed during the year there. 
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The house was built by Alex Krollman. While looking at the progress 
of her new house Anna stepped on a nail one day. The nail ran into 
her foot for a considerable depth. The physician says she is now out 
of danger. The house was first occupied in December 18th, 1905. It 
is still standing in Ardon. It and the church are the only surviving 
buildings to mark the town of Ardon. Downstairs there was a kitchen, 
a big dining room, a parlor and another room used as a living room. 
There also was a large hall and front stairs and a back stairs. There 
was a pantry between the kitchen and dining room. They also had a 
small room with sink where dishes were washed. Upstairs were five 
or six bedrooms. There was a big front porch and also one in the rear. 
She had a small barn in the rear, a chicken house, and the very neces- 
sary and useful outdoor toilet. The house also had large front and 
back porches. Many people who had one time lived in the area came 
to stay for a few weeks in the summer. These folks had moved to 
Chicago or other cities where the opportunity for work was better. 
Anna also fed the threshers of the vicinity. Thus relieving the farm 
wives of that chore. It was always a place where something was going 
on. Anna had a great memory and knew the birthdates, marriages, 
deaths, and general history of the area. She always went to the aid of 
anyone around. She was a great baseball fan, and the Chicago Cubs 
were her joy. She was a dedicated Democrat and always voted. Her 
political views were very strong and loyal. When the grand children 
visited Anna, if it was when a baseball game was broadcast on the 
radio, Grand mother Byrne would tell them to sit down and be quiet 
until the game was over! She read the papers daily and was very aware 
and knowledgeable of the conditions and affairs of the whole country. 


In her declining years Anna lived with her daughter Marie Howe. 
Anna’s obituary in the Muscatine Journal and News-Tribune of 24th 
May 1938 reported: 


Mrs. John Byrne, 83, a resident of Muscatine county for the past 61 
years, died at 3:45 P.M. Tuesday at her home at Ardon following an 
illness of two months. Death was caused by old age and complica- 
tions. Mrs. Byrne was born on Nov. 22, 1854 in Ballymaconey, Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland. She came to Chicago, Ill., in 1872, and in 1877 
settled in Seventy-Six township, Muscatine Co. Surviving are two 
sons, Joseph Byrne of Chicago and Hugh Byrne of Red Cloud, Neb. 
and five daughters, Mrs. Margaret Healey of Ardon, Mrs. Agnes 
Dean of Kansas City, Mrs. Marie Howe of Muscatine, Mrs. Anna 
Summers of Ardon and Mrs. Julia Noll of Muscatine. Thirty-two 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren also survive. Her 
husband, a son, Anthony, and two infants preceded her in death. The 
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body is at the Meyers Funeral Home where it will remain until 4 P.M. 
today, when it will be taken to the home at Ardon. Funeral services 
will be held at 9:30 A.M. Friday from the St. Malachy’s church at 
Ardon, and burial will be at the St. Malachy’s cemetery at Ardon, 
Father Brady of Wilton will be in charge of services. 


The children of John Byrne Jr. and Anna Byrne were: 1) Joseph 
E. (1878-1951). 2) John Hugh (1880-1971. 3) Margaret Mary 
(1882-1974). 4) Bridget Agnes (1884-1971). 5) Mary (Marie) 
Josephine (1887-1982), who married Dr. George Howe (1880-— 
1942), 2nd February 1931. 

The Muscatine Journal reported on the wedding: 


Announcement is made of the marriage of Miss Marie J. Byrne of 
Ardon, to Dr. George R. Howe, 506 East Eighth Street, which took 
place several months ago. Particulars of the ceremony have not been 
announced. Dr. Howe is associated with Dr. H. F. Lange in the 
dentistry business. 


Katie Chaudoin related how her Aunt Marie ‘loved hats and nice 
clothes’. Marie did not marry Dr. Howe until she was forty-four, 
he was ‘a member of the Masonic Lodge and the Knights of 
Templar and the DeMolay’s who all had prejudices against 
Catholics.’ Katie used to say that this was probably why they slept 
in separate rooms! George Howe’s obituary appeared in the 
Muscatine Journal of 21st November 1942: 


Dr. George R. Howe, a member of the dental firm of Lange and 
Howe since 1905, died at 1: 15 p.m., today at his home, 506 East 
Eighth Street, after an illness of nine weeks. Dr. Howe was born on 
August 26, 1880, in the home where his death occurred. He attended 
Muscatine schools and was graduated from Muscatine high school in 
1900. He entered the University of lowa in 1902 and studied dentistry 
there for two years, then going to Chicago for one year where he was 
graduated from the Chicago Dental College. He located in Musca- 
tine and went into partnership with Dr. H.F. Lange in 1905 where 
they maintained offices in the American Bank building. In 1917 they 
moved their offices to the Laurel building and the firm had occupied 
the same suite of rooms there since. Dr. Howe was active in Masonic 
organizations, holding membership in Iowa lodge No. 2, A.F. and 
A.M. Washington chapter, No. 4. R.:A.M. Webb council, No. 18, R. 
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and S.M. DeMolay Commandry No. 1, Knights Templar, and of 
Kaaba Shrine of Davenport. His marriage to Marie Josephine Byrne 
occurred on December 31, 1930 at Burlington. Surviving are Mrs. 
Howe and one brother, A. D.R. Howe, of Muscatine. He was 
preceded in death by his parents, LE. Howe and Elmira Hurlbut 
Howe, and two brothers, Jared and Herbert Howe... 


The Muscatine Journal of 15th January 1982 recorded Marie’s obit- 
uary: 


Marie J Howe, 94, formerly of 506 E. 8th Street died Thursday after- 
noon at the Bethesda Care Centre following an extended illness. 
Services will be held at 1.30 p.m. Monday at St. Mathias Church. A 
rosary will be recited at 8 p.m. Sunday, at the Riley funeral home. 
Burial will be in Greenwood Cemetery. Visitation is Saturday after- 
noon at the funeral home. The daughter of John and Anna Byrne, 
she was born May 31, 1887, near Ardon. She was a life resident of 
the Muscatine area. Her marriage to Dr. George R. Howe took place 
December 31, 1930 in Muscatine. She was a member of St. Mathias 
Church. She is survived by one sister, Mrs. William (Julia) Noll of 
Muscatine. Preceding her in death were her husband, five brothers 
and three sisters. 


Marie Byrne’s younger brother, 6) ‘Thomas Anthony (1889— 
1935) was an engineer on the C.M. & S.T.P. Railroad, on the 
track from Deer Lodge, Montana to Avery, Idaho. Thomas also 
served in the American Navy during World War I during which 
he was engaged in at least one battle at sea. The following article 
appeared in the Muscatine Journal: 


ARDON BOY ON SHIP THAT SINKS GERMAN SUBMA- 
RINE: Young Muscatine County Boy on vessel that hits submersible 
and destroys it on high seas. Witnessed Sinking of Big Troop Ship — 
‘President Lincoln’ seen go down after being hit by Hun Craft — here 
on Ten-day furlough. First Class Seaman Anthony Byrnes of the U. 
S. transport ‘Antigone’ was spending a ten day furlough at the home 
of his mother, Mrs. Anna Byrnes at Ardon, was an eye witness to the 
sinking of the ‘President Lincoln’ which was sunk by a German U- 
Boat about four hundred miles off the coast of France. May 31, 
Byrnes gave the News-Tribune, a graphic account of the encounter 
the fleet of transports had with an enemy submarine and also of the 
sinking of a German sub on the following morning by the gunners on 
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his own boat. According to Byrnes, the President Lincoln was one of 
our transports en route back to America from France and was 
manned by a crew of 700 men, including officers. “The submersible 
appeared on the surface of the ocean at nine o’clock and submerged 
before the gunners could get a ‘bead’ on it,’ he said. A torpedo was 
sent through the U. S. ship and in thirty-five minutes the big trans- 
port went to the bottom of the ocean.’ Byrnes stated that although 
there were 700 on board only 27 men were lost. One Sub Sunk On 
the following morning, June 1, the four U. S. transports were again 
attacked by two German U-boats but this time a broadside from 
Byrnes’ ship, the ‘Antigone,’ sent one of the ‘Hun Launches,’ as the 
subs are called by the Yankee sailors, ‘down to McGinty.’ ‘We could 
see the sinking U-boat go down,’ said Byrnes. He asserted that the 
second submarine made a hurried exit and did not even so much as 
fire a volley for their sinking comrades. When asked as to whether or 
not the submarine worried the American jackies, he smilingly 
retorted: ‘Worry us? I should say not. They only entertained us on the 
way over and back!’ 


A second article reports: 


YOUTH RETURNS TO U BOAT HUNTING: T. A. Byrne of 
U.S.S. Antigone who has been home on a ten day furlough visiting 
with his mother near Ardon left this morning on No. 26. His furlough 
came while his vessel was tied up for repairs in New York harbor. Mr. 
Byrne says that he saw the U.S.S. Lincoln sink after it had been torpe- 
doed off the coast of France about 400 miles. 


Thomas Anthony Byrne’s younger siblings were: 7) Anna Eliz- 
abeth (1892-1976), who died at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 8) Julia 
Theresa (1895—1982), who was born Seventy-Six ‘Township and 
died at Muscatine. 9) Clement A. (1898-98). 10) A Stephen Byrne 
(1887—94), also found in the records, was almost certainly another 
son of Anna and John’s. 


THE BYRNE AND O’BRIEN FAMILIES 


Catherine (Kate) (1843-88), youngest daughter of John Byrne of 
Rathdangan, Co. Wicklow, was baptised at Hacketstown, on 10th 
January 1843. Catherine married Daniel O’Brien circa 1867 in 
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Muscatine County. This Daniel (1832—1924) had been born in 
Co. Carlow and was a son of Michael O’Brien and Anna Maher 
mentioned above who had emigrated with the Byrnes. Irma 
Hickey, the granddaughter of Daniel and Catherine, related how 
Daniel O’Brien had come over later than the rest of his family, 
and when he finally got to St. Louis, he found a vague message 
that his family had gone upriver. Daniel was only fifteen at the 
time, but he took a boat to follow them, but to where, he did not 
know. He decided to leave the boat at Muscatine and see what the 
country was like. He walked along what later became Burlington 
Road, over the bluff of one of the hills where he came upon a fresh 
grave and knelt down, taking off his hat to pray for whoever was 
buried there. He later learned that it was the grave of his brother, 
James O’Brien. He saw smoke coming from a chimney nearby 
and knocking on the door of the house he was surprised to find 
the Byrnes living there. The O’Briens had a homestead a few 
miles down the road. 

In 1854 Daniel O’Brien and his brothers decided to journey to 
the gold fields of California. They succeeded in making enough 
money to start farming back in 76 ‘Township. Their brides and 
their children wore heavy wedding rings that reached to their 
knuckles, which were made of gold they had mined in California. 
The History of Muscatine County, edited by Irving B. Richman 
(1911), says: 


Daniel O’Brien, now living retired on his farm in Muscatine County, 
was born in Ireland, March 12, 1832. He is of sturdy Irish ancestry 
andis a son of Michael and Anna (Maher) O’Brien. The parents came 
to America in 1847, the trip being made in a sailing vessel which 
required eight weeks for the voyage. After living for three years in St. 
Louis they settled on a farm in Muscatine County, where the father 
devoted his attention to agriculture until his death, which occurred in 
1861. The mother passes away a year later. Seven children comprised 
the family namely: Dennis, now a farmer on Muscatine Island; 
Patrick, deceased; John M., a record of whom appears elsewhere in 
this work; Daniel, our subject; Michael, now living in California; 
James, deceased; and Catherine, who died at the age of twenty-two 
years... Daniel O’Brien was reared on his father’s farm, where he 
continued until twenty-two years of age, assisting according to the 
extent of his ability in the support of the family. However, in 1854, 
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having heard many stories concerning valuable gold mines on the 
Pacific coast, he decided to seek the yellow metal, going to New York, 
sailed for the Isthmus of Panama, which he crossed, and then 
proceeded by water to San Francisco. He spent three years as a miner 
and prospector and then returned home by the same route which he 
had taken to the west. Although his dreams were not fully realized, 
he was not entirely disappointed and he gained a great deal of expe- 
rience that proved to be of practical value in after life. He returned 
home in 1857 and a year later purchased land in Muscatine County, 
being now the owner of two hundred acres, which he has improved 
by erecting buildings, planting trees, etc., so that he now has one of 
the desirable properties of the county. He makes a specialty of raising 
and feeding stock... In 1867, Mr. O’Brien was united in marriage to 
Miss Catharine Byrne, who was born in Ireland and is a daughter of 
John and Margaret (O’Toole) Byrne, both of whom are deceased. 
Eight children have blessed the union of Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien: Mary 
A., now the wife of J. P. Hickey, of Seventy-six township; Michael, 
deceased; Margaret, of Denver, Colorado; John and Catharine, at 
home; one who died in infancy; Dennis, also at home; and Daniel, in 
Colorado... Mr. O’Brien was deprived of his beloved wife by the 
hand of death in 1888 and, although the unwelcome visitor has more 
than once stopped in his household, the death of his wife was the 
severest affliction he has ever known. He has now arrived at the age 
of seventy-eight years and has yielded the cares of his farm to younger 
hand s, resting after many years of earnest and well-directed labor. 
Politically he is identified with the Democratic Party. He has never 
sought office but has served as member of the school board. In reli- 
gious belief he gives his assent to the Catholic Church, the church of 
his fathers in whose folds the children of the family also find a friendly 
shelter. 


The Muscatine Journal of 26th February 1924 reported Daniel 
O’Brien’s death: 


Daniel O’Brien, a pioneer and one of the best-known residents of 
Seventy-Six township, died at his home last night at 10:30. Mr. 
O’Brien was 92 years old and had spent nearly three quarters of a 
century in Seventy-Six township. Born in Ireland, he came to this 
country while a young man, and after a short time in St. Louis came 
to this country. He took part in one of the later gold rushes to Cali- 
fornia, going down the Mississippi river and through the Gulf of 
Mexico to Panama, where he crossed the isthmus and resumed his 
journey by water. Mr. O’Brien married a Muscatine County girl, 
Miss Katherine Byrne. She died 36 years ago. Ten children were born 
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to them, only three of whom are still living. They are Sister Martha, 
in a convent at Ottumwa, and Miss Margaret O’Brien and Dennis J. 
O’Brien, who lives at home. He is also survived by three grand chil- 
dren... 


The children of Catherine Byrne and Daniel O’Brien were: 1) 
Mary Ann O’Brien (b.1870), who married Joseph P. Hickey 
(b.1870) in 1901 in St. Malachy’s Church. Both Mary Ann and 
her husband had been baptised on the same day by a priest who 
had ridden horseback from Washington, and they both attended 
the same country schools. Their only child was Irma Hickey 
(b.1909), who married Phillip Cashman (d.1984), in 1948. 2) 
Michael O’Brien who died young. 3) Daniel O’Brien, who settled 
in Colorado and married Therese —. (Their children were: 1) Mary 
and i) Thomas O’Brien). 4) John O’Brien who died young. 5) 
Dennis O’Brien, whose hearing was impaired. He did not marry 
and remained on the home farm. 6) Margaret, who gave up her 
work in Denver to come home and care for her ailing father and 
her brother Dennis. 7) Catherine, who entered the Sisters of 
Humility in Ottumwa as Sister Mary Martha, and who taught in 
various Iowa schools. 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Peter (b.1881) son of Thomas Byrne (1825-1906), married Laura 
Nau (1886-1932) in 1908 in Ardon. The History of Muscatine County 
(1911), says of him: 


Peter Byrne, who represents the third generation of his family in 
America and is a well known farmer of Seventy-six township, was 
born in Muscatine County, August 21, 1881. He is the son of Thomas 
and Catherine (Grant) Byrne, the former a native of Ireland and the 
latter of Iowa. His grand father, John Byrne, was born in County 
Wicklow, Ireland, and came to the United States in 1847. He made 
the voyage in a sailing vessel, which required six weeks for the trip, in 
the course of which his wife and daughter died, the former being 
buried in the ocean and the latter at New Orleans after the vessel 
arrived in port. It was a severe blow to Mr. Byrne, but he bravely 
continued his journey and after arriving in Muscatine County located 
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on section 15, Seventy-six township, where he continued until his 
death. His body was interred in St. Malachy’s cemetery and was 


—. A report of her accidental death is reproduced here — taken 
from an undated cutting from the Muscatine Journal: 


among the first deposited there. Thomas Byrne, the father of our 
subject, came to this country with his parents and assisted in estab- 
lishing the home in Muscatine County. He was man of great energy 
and perseverance and became a highly successful farmer. Politically 
he was in sympathy of the Democratic Party, and although he was 
not an office seeker, preferring to devote his life to private affairs, he 
served acceptably as assessor of his township for seven years and also 
held other township offices. His wife is still living at the old home. 
There were eight children in the family: John, a farmer of Seventy- 
six township; Frances, at home; Peter, our subject; William, an 
electrical engineer, and Lawrence, both at home; Stephen and Paul 
deceased; and Felicitas, at home. Peter Byrne was educated in the 
district schools and under his father became thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of agriculture and stock-raising. He assisted in the 
work of the home farm until he was twenty-four years of age, but since 
that time he has carried on farming on his own account. He pros- 
pered in his work and is now operating two hundred and forty acres 
of land, which he cultivated with a diligence that produces large 
harvests yielding some returns for labor and time expended. In 
January 1908, Mr. Byrne was united in marriage to Miss Laura Nau 
of Bloomington Township, who has proven to him a true and loving 
companion. Although a young man, Mr. Byrne has been highly 
successful in his business operations and has shown a sagacity and 
clear judgement that point to larger possibilities in years to come. He 
is the possessor of fine social qualities and has made warm personal 
friends in the course of the last eight years, during which he has been 
very active. He holds membership in the Knights of Columbus, and 
politically is identified with the Democratic Party. For four years he 
served with credit as clerk of Seventy-Six township and today is 
regarded as one of the substantial and progressive citizens of Musca- 
tine County. 


Party Guests Led by Chance to Car Death: Whim Causes them to 
take North Ave. The queer turns of fate that in some instances meant 
a miraculous escape and in others death, among those unfortunate 
passengers of the ill fated North Avenue street car yesterday morning, 
might have been played by some evil spirit of Halloween. There was 
the decision at the last minute to take the roundabout course home, 
using the North Avenue car because that line was nearer, made by 
Tom Geraghty’s guests when they left his home at 4246 Kammerling 
Avenue. Tom had given a party to relatives for his eighteen year old 
sister, Nora, just these two weeks from Ireland. Nora herself was so 
badly injured in the crash that she may die. When Michael Geraghty, 
a city fireman, one of the first rescuers on the scene, tore into a pile 
of wreckage, the first body he recovered was that of his little four year 
old niece, Anna May, who had been attending the party for her 
Cousin Nora. The child’s mother, Mary Geraghty, sitting in the same 
seat with Nora holding her little daughter, was also killed. Delia 
Byrne, 1772 Cullom Avenue, who lived in the same block with her 
cousins, the Geraghtys, had been sitting at home too much, her 
husband Joseph Byrne had insisted Saturday night, and so he made 
her go to Cousin Nora’s party while he minded the house. Delia 
Byrne was killed instantly, while her husband and her daughters, 
Florence, 12-years old, and Anna 19-years old, were frantic for hours 
because she did not come home. 


Another article from the Journal dated 3rd November [no year] 
says: 


10 Killed When Freight Hits Car: Chicago, Ill., Nov. 3 — Efforts to 
fix blame for the crossing tragedy in which 10 persons were killed and 
more than 30 injured when a street car was wrecked by a freight train 
yesterday, were resolved into five separate investigations. Officials of 


The children of Peter and Laura were: 1) Paul E. (1910-69), who 
married Mildred Healey and had issue: i) ‘Thomas, 11) Carroll, ii 
John, iv) Gerald, v) Michael, vi) Richard, vu Barbara, vii) David, 
and ix) Frank. 2) Imelda (b.1909), who married Joseph Geraghty 
and had children: 1) Sheila, i1) Patrick, 111) Rosemary, who married 
— Denny, and iv) Colleen Geraghty, who married — Arnold. 3) 
Doris (1912-91), and 4) Mary Kathleen (1921—2006), who 
married Robert Foster. 

Joseph E. Byrne (1878-1951), son of John Byrne, married Delia 


the city, the county, the state, the railroad and the surface lines will 
try to determine responsibility. The cars of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul freight which crashed into the trolley, are declared to 
have been apparently without lights. Safety gates were not down 
when the trolley reached the crossing. The watchman 1s said to have 
admitted taking ‘a few drinks’ before the accident. He was ordered 
hold without bail. Mrs. Delia Byrne, one of the accident victims, was 
known to a number of Muscatine county people, particularly in the 
Ardon community. Her husband, Joseph Byrne, formerly resided at 
Ardon. He is brother of Miss Marie Byrne of that place. The Byrne 
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family resides at 1772 Cullom Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Byrne is in the 
employ of the city. 


The Muscatine Journal of 4th November reported that: 


Mrs. Anna Byrne was called to Chicago last night by the news that 
her son Joseph’s wife had been killed in a collision of a street car in 
which she was riding and a train. Mrs. Byrne leaves besides her 
husband, two daughters, aged 17 and 11 years. Mrs. Byrne had visited 
in Ardon several times and had many friends here. 


The daughters of Joseph and Delia were: 1) Florence, and 2) Anna 
Byrne. 

John Hugh (1880-1971), son of John Byrne, married Millie 
Marsh in 1909 in Longmont. Their children were: 1) Clement, 2) 
Jerold, 3) Donald, 4) John, 5) Anthony (b.1924), 6) Bernice, 7) 
Mary, and 8) Adeline Byrne. 

Margaret Mary (1882-1974),daughter of John Byrne, married 
Michael J. Healey. Their children were: 1) Howard, 2) Lawrence, 
3) Paul, 4) Beatrice, 5) Irene, 6) Loretta, and 7) Genevieve Healey. 

Bridget Agnes (1884-1971), daughter of John Byrne, married 
Robert W. Deam. The Muscatine Journal said of their wedding: 


A Pretty Home Wedding — Beautiful Nuptial Ceremony at the home 
of Mrs. Anna Byrne — Groom a resident of Braymer, MO. — They 
will reside at Laredo, MO. The home of Mrs. Anna Byrne was the 
scene of a beautiful wedding Wednesday afternoon, when her 
daughter, Agnes, was united in marriage to Mr. Robert Wilson 
Deam, of Braymer, Missouri. Promptly at four o’clock, Miss Janet 
Lee, seated at the piano, played the beautiful strains of Mendelssohn 
wedding march. The ribbon bearers, little Sara Heizer and Gertrude 
Wigam, entered the front parlor, where the ceremony took place, 
forming an aisle of lavender and white ribbon, through which the 
bridal party passed. Father Fitzsimmons and the groom entered first, 
next came the bridesmaid, Miss Marie Byrne, and groomsman, Mr. 
Claude Deam, then came the three little flower girls, Anna and Julia 
Byrne, sisters of the bride, and Bliss Marden, scattering rose leaves for 
the bride. Last the bride, entering alone, met the groom beneath a 
beautiful canopy of asparagus and daisies, under a wedding bell, with 
a background of ferns and the picture of the bride’s father (who passed 
away several years ago) hung at the back seemingly as if he were giving 
the daughter away. The ring ceremony was used. After hearty 
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congratulations the guests repaired to the dining room, where a two 
course supper was served. The bride was beautifully gowned in 
lavender voile trimmed in cream lace and chiffon and carried bride 
roses. Her bridesmaid wore champagne colored crepe-de-chine 
trimmed in appliqué and carried pink roses. The home was beauti- 
fully decorated throughout with carnations and roses, the color 
scheme carried out being lavender and white. Many useful and beau- 
tiful presents were received. Mr. and Mrs. Deam departed last night 
on the Southwest Limited for Kansas City. They will be at home at 
Laredo, MO., after July 20th. The out of town guests were Mrs. 
Martha W. Deam, Mrs. Don Brison and daughter, Thelma, and Mr. 
Claude Deam of Braymer, MO., Mrs. James Fisher, Mrs. G. E. 
Marden and daughter, Bliss of Ottumwa. 


Their children were: 1) Robert, and 2) Emmet Deam. 

Anna Elizabeth (1892-1976), daughter of John Byrne, was 
born in Fort Dodge, Iowa. She married Leo A. Summers, a Depot 
agent at Ardon, on 8th June 1910 in Chicago, Illinois. The chil- 
dren of Anna and Leo were: 1) Eileen, 2) John, 3) ‘Thomas, and 
4) Joseph Summers. The Muscatine Journal, 15th November 1976 
recorded her passing: 


Funeral services for Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Summers, 84, will be held 
at 11 A.M. Tuesday at St. Wenzeslaus Catholic Church, Iowa City. 
Msgr. Cletus Madsen will officiate and burial will be in St. Joseph 
Cemetery, Iowa City, under the direction of the Beckman, Buterus 
and Jones Funeral Home. The Rosary will be recited tonight at 7 at 
the funeral home. Mrs. Summers died Sunday morning at Fort 
Dodge. She was a former resident of Iowa City. She was born Mary 
29, 1892, at Ardon, the daughter of John and Anna Byrne. She 
married Leo A. summers June 8, 1910, at Chicago. She was a 
member of St. Wenceslaus Church in Iowa City. Surviving are three 
sons, John of Arvada, Colo., Thomas of Des Moines, and Joseph of 
Hanford, Calif:; a daughter, Mrs. George Eileen Haffner of Omaha, 
Neb.; 13 grandchildren and four great-grandchildren; and two sisters, 
Mrs. George (Marie) Howe and Mrs. William (Julia) Noll, both of 
Muscatine. She was preceded in death by her husband, three brothers 
and two sisters. 


Julia Theresa Byrne (1895-1982), was born in Seventy-Six 
Township. Julia was confirmed by Bishop Davis on 20th May 
1908 at Nichols. Julia, as a child, just loved to whistle and she was 
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good at it! She would whistle while changing beds in the rooming 
house her mother owned and she would whistle while cleaning 
and doing dishes. One boarder told her that she was sinning and 
if she did not stop she would go to hell, but that did not deter her. 
She married William Sebastian Noll (1892-1985). The Muscatine 
Journal reported her marriage 6th June 1917: 


Muscatine Journal, June 6, 1917: Miss Julia Byrne is Bride of William 
Noll— At nine o’clock this morning at the home of the bride’s mother 
near Ardon was solemnized the marriage of Miss Julia Byrne, and 
William Noll, son of Mr. and Mrs. German Noll of Bayfield. The 
ceremony took place at St. Malachy’s Church, the Rev. Father 
Kissane reading the service. The church was decorated with cut 
flowers and ferns for the ceremony. Miss Margaret O’Toole at the 
organ played the wedding music as the bridal party advanced to the 
altar. The bride was attired in a charming gown of white organdy with 
trimmings of lace with which was worn a long tulle veil. Her flowers 
were white rosebuds and white sweet peas. Frank Noll, a brother of 
the groom, served as best man. After the ceremony a three course 
wedding breakfast was served at the home of the bride’s parents. Pink 
and white was carried out in the decorations with clusters of cut 
flowers. The wedding breakfast was served by the Misses Winifred 
O’Toole, Margaret O’Toole, Clara Kautz, Helen Wirts, and Mrs. 
Felicitas Foley, close friends of the bride. The out of town guests at 
the wedding were Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Oberhaus and Miss Helen 
Wirtz of Muscatine, Mrs. R. W. Dean and children of Kansas City, 
Mrs. M. J. Healey of Hazelton, Ia., Miss Clara Kautz of Buffalo, Ia., 
and the Rev. Father O’Neil of Brooklyn, Ia. After a short wedding 
trip Mr. and Mrs. Noll will go to housekeeping on a farm near 
Bayfield. 


Their children were: 1) Maurice Anthony (1918-81), who settled 
in Mundelein, Illinois. 2) Mary Margaret (1919—93), who married 
Gerald Edward Blaesing (b.1922), in 1945 at St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, Muscatine. The children of Mary Margaret and Gerald 
Blaesing were: 1) Cynthia Rose, who married Kenneth Moore and 
had issue: a) Matthew Patrick, b) Louise Eileen and c) Stephen 
Wayne Moore. i) ‘Theodore Sebastian who married Loretta 
Manjoine and had issue: a) Rebecca Sue, b) Jennifer Elaine, and 
c) Antoinette Marie Blaesing. iii) Joseph Gerald who married Gail 
Ann Wilson and had issue: a) Shawn Renee, and b) Nathan 
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Benjamin Blaesing. iv) Joyce Louise who married (1) Joe 
Hollingsworth (1952-89), and (2) Charlie ‘Thomas. Joyce and Joe 
had issue: a) Dwight John, b) Isaac Charles, and c) Jacob William 
Hollingsworth. v) Gloria Jean Blaesmg who married David 
Leonard Malisewski and had issue: a) David Leonard , and b) 
Joseph Gerald Maliszewski. 3) William Donald (1922-95), who 
settled in Lake Placid, Florida. 4) Kathleen Anna. 5) John Bernard 
(1927-82), of San Rafael, California. 6) Julia Eileen. 7) Robert 
Joseph 1933-98). 8) Thomas Francis, and 9) Maureen Helen Noll. 


THE GROWING GENERATIONS 


Maurice Anthony Noll (1918-81), son of Julia Byrne (1895— 
1982), married Anna Marie O’Brien (1920-88), on 30th May 
1942 in San Diego, California. The Muscatine Journal notes his 
death: 


Mundelein, Ill. Maurice A. Noll, 62, 226 E. Grove, Mundelein, died 
Tuesday at the Veterans Administration Medical Center in Chicago. 
Services will be held at 10 A.M. Friday at the Santa Maria Del Potolo 
Church. Father John Lane will be officiating. Burial will be in the 
Ascension Cemetery. Visitation is at the Kristin Funeral Home. The 
son of William and Julia Noll, he was born May 9, 1918, in Musca- 
tine. Formerly a 20-year resident of Muscatine, he had lived in 
Mundelein for 30 years. He was a member of the Mundelein Lions 
Club, for which he was past president, the American Legion Post No. 
957, the HMW, was past chairman of the United Fund and was a 
former past president of Mundelein Little League for Boys. He was 
the recipient of the Mundelein JC distinguished service award in 
1976. Mr. Noll retired from the U. S. Navy where he served as chief 
petty officer for 20 years. While in the service, he served aboard the 
U.S.S. Saratoga in World War II. He had been mayor of Mundelein 
for four years, was a trustee of the Mundelein Village Board for seven 
years and was a former chairman of the Chicago Area Transporta- 
tion Study of Mayors. Survivors include his wife, Ann; four sons, 
Maurice Jr., of Round Lake Beach, Il., William and Robert both of 
Mundelein and John of Libertyville, Ill.; two daughters, Mrs. David 
(Julia) Handel of Nashville, Tenn., and Mrs. Greg (Mary) Slack of 
Gages Lake, Ill; four grandchildren; his parents; four brothers, 
William of Dobie, Fla., John of San Raphael, Calif., Robert of Gales- 
burg, Ill. and Thomas of Muscatine; and four sisters, Mrs. Gerald 
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(Mary) Blaesing, Mrs. Robert (Kathleen) Chaudoin, and Mrs. James 
(Maureen) Pallischeck, all of Muscatine, and Judy Strause of Conway, 
Ark. 


The children of Maurice and Anna Noll were: 1) Maurice 
Anthony Noll, who married Rita Ann Juncer (divorced). 2) Julia 
Elizabeth Noll, who married David Jonathan Handel and had 
issue: 1) Daniel Aaron, and ii) Jennifer Kathleen Handel. 3) John 
Michael Noll, who married Theresa Anne Falconer, and had chil- 
dren: 1) Sean Michael, i) Patrick Duncan, and i1) Ryan Wiliam 
Noll. 4) Wiliam Joseph, who married Judith Notley. 5) Robert 
Thomas Noll. 6) Mary Margaret Noll, who married Gregory 
Stephen Slack, and had children: 1) Stephen Anthony, ii) Michael 
Andrew, and iii) Meghan Elizabeth Slack. 

William Donald Noll (1922-95), son of Julia Byrne (1895— 
1982), married Mary Louise Giles. Their children were: 1) Mary 
Ann (1943-85), who married firstly Ray Clarkson (1944—2008), 
and secondly — Stotler. Mary Ann Noll and Ray Clarkson had 
issue: 1) Randy Joe Burton (father of Jessica Burton Clarkson), 11) 
Michael, ii) Richard Lee, and iv) Catherine Michelle Clarkson. 
(Catherine Clarkson married Bradley Holt and had children: a) 
Parker James, b) Alexander, and c) Sarah Holt). 2) Janice Celine 
Noll, who married Charles Lindin, Alaska. 3) Pamela Kay Noll, 
who married Michael Edward Hughes and had issue: 1) Dean 
Patrick Hughes, who married Kay Hughes and had children: a) 
Erika, and b) Jeremy Hughes. i1) Lorraine Colleen, who married 
Mike Demontigny. 4) Barbara Joan Noll, who married firstly 
Daniel Carvalho and secondly Nick Polanski. (The children of 
Barbara and Daniel Carvalho were i) Dorinda Lee Carvalho who 
married Willie Valdes and had children: i) Ashlynn, and ii) Austin 
Christopher Valdes. 11) Doran Christian Carvalho). 5) Margaret 
Rose, who married Joseph Edward Wiseley and had a child, 
Megan Cathleen Wiseley. 6) William Michael Noll, who married 
Linda Noll and had a child, Billy Jo Noll. 7) Julia Maureen who 
married David Benjamin Smith and had two daughters: i) Jill 
Marie, and u1) Melissa Lee Smith 

Kathleen Anna Noll, daughter of Julia Byrne (1895-1982), was 
born in Muscatine, and married Robert W. Chaudoin (1917-97) 
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in St. Mary’s, Muscatine. They had issue: 1) Julia Ann Chaudoi, 
who married Garry Arthur Lee in St. Mathias’, Muscatine and 
had children: 1) Sandra Kirsten, born Okinawa, Japan. (Sandra 
married Mark Anthony Place in St. Mathias and had issue: a) 
Mallory Kayla, and b) Tanner Nathaniel Place. ii) Suzanne Lynn 
Lee who was born Altus, Oklahoma and married Osman Oszalar 
of Andara, ‘Turkey, and had a daughter, Leigh Fatma Oszalar 
who was born in Virginia). i) Kevin William Lee (d.1976). 2) 
Mary Frances Chaudoin, who married John Wagner of Iowa in 
St. Mathias, Muscatine, and had issue: 1) Victoria Lynn Wagner, 
who married Erik Bertling in Rockville, Maryland, and had chil- 
dren: a) Lorraine Rose, and b) Wyatt Eugene Bertling. ii) Lisa 
Marie Wagner, born in Quam, who married Kevin Fluitt 
(divorced). (Lisa’s daughter is Kathleen Charlotte Fluitt and son 
Quinton Fluitt). 11) Robert Edward Wagner born Great Lakes 
Naval Base, Illinois, and married Angela Cuozzo. 3) Sheila Marie 
Chaudoin, the family historian, born Muscatine. 

John Bernard Noll (1927-82), son of Julia Byrne (1895-1982), 
married Nadine Alma Hale and had issue: 1) Rebecca Hale Noll, 
who married Michael Bicak, and adopted Clare Bicak. 2) John 
Jeffery, who married Melissa Wartman. 3) Andrew Sebastian, 
who married firstly Robin Jeanne Towes, and secondly Jeanny 
Lo. The children of Andrew Noll and Robin Towes are: 1) Chris- 
tine Jeanne, ii) Russell Gregory, and Adam Andrew Noll. The 
children of Andrew Noll and Jeanny Lo are: i) Ryan Phillip, 1) 
Kyle Jeffrey, and ii) Hailey Kristen Noll. 4) Phillip Ellsworth. 5) 
Anthony Frank, who married Michelle Wood, and had children: 
i) Jessica Rose, 11) Michaela Jeanine, ti) Kassidy, and iv) Maddy 
Noll. 

Julia Eileen Noll, daughter of Julia Byrne (1895-1982), married 
Robert Harold Strause (1930-79), in Muscatine, and had chil- 
dren: 1) Graig Robert Strause, who married Rita Sue Kelone, and 
had issue: 1) Joshua Craig, and ii) Jessica Nicole Strause. 2) 
Katherine Ann, who married Eric Owen Curry (divorced). 3) 
Michelle Marie, who married Curtis Anthony ‘Taylor and had a 
son, Robert Winfield Taylor. 

Robert Joseph Noll (1933-98), son of Julia Byrne, married 
Virginia Darlene Shelangoski in Muscatine, and had issue: 1) 
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Michael Robert Noll, who was born in Muscatine and married 
Carol Ann Peterson in Galesburg, and had issue: i) Lindsay 
Suzanne, and ii) Jacob William Noll. 2) Laurie Ann Noll, who 
married Daniel Eugene Dunn in Galesburg. (Subsequently 
divorced). They had issue: i) Dustin Eugene, and ii) Sean Joseph 
Dunn, both born in Galesburg. 3) Daniel Scott Noll, who married 
Wynette Lois Smith Walters from Terra Haute, Indiana, and had 
issue: 1) Sheridan Nichole, and ii) Keegan Bryce Noll, both born 
in Mattoon. 4) Heather Marie Noll, born Galesburg, Illinois, who 
married Christopher David Sliva from Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
had issue 1) Nollan Joseph, ii) Audrey Jeanette, and iii) Dillon 
Sliva. 

Thomas Francis Noll, son of Julia Byrne (1895—1982), married 
Marlene Joyce Linderman in St. Joseph’s Dewitt, Iowa. Their 
children were: 1) Christine Hope Noll, who married Richard Alan 
Ney in St. Mary’s, Muscatine and had issue: 1) Meghan Elise, 11) 
Catherine Patrice, and i1) Michael Andrew Ney. 2) Mark Thomas 
Noll, who married Nancy Haeffner in Des Moines, Iowa, and had 
issue: 1) Ross Haeffner, ii) Jack ‘Thomas, and ii) Peter Scott Noll. 
3) Scott Douglas Noll, was born in Muscatine and married Jane 
Sloan in Iowa City, and had issue: i) Anna Lee, and ii) Mollie 
Sloan Noll. 4) Amy Marie, who married David Lee Merton. He 
had issue by his first wife: 1) Chelsea, 1) Adysen, ii) Adam, and by 
Amy his second wife: iv) Colton Thomas, and v) Delani Rose 
Merton. 5) Angela Lynn Noll, who married Bruce Hartman in 
Grace Lutheran Church, Muscatine, and had issue: i) Emma 
Marie, and ii) Sarah Lynn Hartman. 

Maureen Helen Noll, daughter of Julia Byrne (1895-1982), 
married James August Pallischeck (1933-92), in St. Mary’s, 
Muscatine and had issue: 1) Peggy Sue. 2) Debra Kay, who 
married William Eugene Hasty in St. Mary’s. (The adopted chil- 
dren of Debra and William are: i) Rebecca Marie and ii) Nicholas 
James Hasty). 3) Sharon Lee. 4) Theresia Maureen, who married 
Joseph Anthony Berutti in St. Mary’s, and had issue: i) Carly 
Jordan, ii) Gino James, and iii) Marisa Nicole Berutti. 5) Tammy 
Marie, who married Charles Douglas Shellady in St. Mary’s, and 
had issue: 1) Mitchell August, and ii) Brayton Charles Shellady. 
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BYRNE OF BALLYMACONEY 


Sheila Chaudoin has researched the line of the Anna Byrne 
(1853-1938), mentioned above, who married John Byrne Jr. and 
who was born 22nd November 1853 in Ballymaconey, Co 
Wicklow. She was a granddaughter of James Byrne, and a 
daughter of Hugh Byrne (1810-99). 

Hugh Byrne leased a house, offices and 9 acres in Ballyma- 
coney from William Grogan, and married Bridget Byrne 
(c.1827-1911). The children of Hugh and Bridget were: 1) Bridget 
who married — Harmon. Bridget Harmon died in Ireland but 
some of her children emigrated to St. Louis, Missouri. 2) The 
above-mentioned Anna (1853-1938). 3) Matthew (1856-1933) 
who died at Longmont, Colorado. 4) Elizabeth, who was baptized 
on 13th February 1858, her godparents being Andrew and Ellen 
McGuirk; and died in Ireland. 5) Michael (b.1860), who was 
baptized 3rd June 1860 in Hacketstown, his godparents being 
Dan Kinsella and Eliza Higgins. Michael replaced his father 
Hugh as leaser of the farm in Ballymaconey in 1906. Michael was 
himself later replaced by Mary Byrne (likely his sister). Mary 
appears to have been the last of the family who farmed there as 
she was replaced by John Brien in 1924. 6) Jane, who was baptized 
in September 1862, her godparents being Patt Byrne and Jane 
Byrne. 7) Jennie (1865-1904), who died at Boulder, Colorado. 8) 
Mary, who, probably not being expected to survive, was baptized 
the day of her birth, 18th May 1866, in Hacketstown, her godpar- 
ents being Wiliam and Eliza Higgins. Mary married an 
Englishman and lived near Dublin. 9) Julia (b.1868), who became 
a nun in Ireland and died in Texas. 

The above-mentioned Matthew Byrne (1856-1933), son of 
Hugh and Bridget, as said above, left Ireland with his eighteen- 
year-old sister, Anna, on 6th March 1873. Matthew told the 
following story to his great nephew, ‘Tony Byrne (son of John 
Hugh Byrne, the son of Matthew’s sister Anna): 


In Ireland during the 1870’s it was illegal for the Irish to take fish from 
the rivers and streams, so I would go out in the daytime to the streams 
and mark the location of where the salmon were swimming, then Pd 
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go back to that same spot after nightfall and spear salmon to take to 
an Irish butcher who would pay me for the fish. It took several years 
of saving this money in order to afford steamer tickets for me and my 
sister Anna to come to the U.S.A. 


Matt eventually made his way to Colorado. The Longmont Times- 
Call noted his marriage: ‘Matthew Byrne married Miss Anna 
Nelson at the Catholic church in Longmont, Colorado on 
Monday, February 5, 1894, by Father Robinet of Fort Collins.’ 

As said, Matthew first worked for General Byron L. Carr the 
Attorney General from 1895-99. The 1903 Longmont City Directory 
lists Matthew and his wife as living at 418 Emery Street and 
Matthew as co-owner of the Howard & Byrne Livery Stables at 
242 Main Street. He spent most of his life in or near Denver and 
Longmont. Matthew was naturalized in Muscatine, five years 
after his arrival, on 2nd September 1878, giving the date of his 
arrival in the USA as 1873 but there was no witness listed. 
According to the 1910 U.S. census for Colorado Matthew was 
fifty-six years old at the time. In the 1930 census he was listed as 
seventy-seven years old, but depending on when the census was 
taken, that would mean that he was born in 1853/4, rather than 
1856, but since his sister Anna was born in 1853 that is unlikely. 
In the 1910 and 1930 census Matthew states that he immigrated 
in 1873. In the 1930 census he is listed as living in the Boulder 
County Home and Hospital. 

Three of Matthew and Anna’s children died in the diphtheria 
epidemic of 1898. The children of Matthew and Anna were: 1) 
John (b.1905), who may also have been also known as Lawrence. 
(In the 1910 census Matthew is listed along with three children, 
Joseph, Margaret, and Lawrence). If John is indeed Lawrence then 
he is listed in the 1920 Boulder-Colorado census as being fifteen 
years of age and a boarder. 2) Joseph Byrne (b.1901). (Joseph is not 
listed in the 1920 census although both Margaret and Lawrence 
are listed, but living separately). 3) Mary E. (c.1894—98), who died 
at Longmont in the diphtheria epidemic. 4) Julia (c. 1896-98, who 
died of diphtheria. 5) Hugh (c.1897—98), who also died of diph- 
theria. 6) Margaret (b.1902), who is listed in the 1920 census as 
being seventeen years old and not living with relatives. 
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In a letter from Tony to Sheila Chaudoin dated 25th July 2002, 
Tony wrote: 


My father John Hugh came to Longmont around 1900. I think 
because his Uncle Matt lived here... My father showed me where 
Matt’s barn had been on the corner of Main Street and 4th Avenue... 
Matt lived with my parents for some time after the death of his wife. 


Matthew’s wife Anna died 21st July 1909 of typhoid fever at her 
home on Emery Street. She was forty-four years old. Her obituary 
in the Longmont Times-Call reads: 


Mrs. Byrne had been sick for some time and two of her children have 
also been suffering from the same trouble but are now in a fair way 
towards recovery. She was the wife of Matt Byrne who is well known. 
Besides her husband she leaves three children and two sisters, one in 
California and the other in Iowa. She was well known and loved by 
all those who came in contact with her, and her loss will be sadly felt 
by her many friends, besides her immediate family. Mrs. Byrne 
belonged to Mt. Lily Circle W.O.W. and had $1,000 insurance which 
was left to her children. The funeral services will be held at the 
Catholic church on Saturday morning at 10 o’clock. The W.R.C. will 
take charge of the services at the grave. 


Matthew’s obituary appeared in the Longmont Times-Call 22nd 
January 1933: 


Funeral services for Matthew Byrne were held from St. John’s 
Catholic Church today at 9 A.M., Rev. Father Justin officiating. The 
pallbearers were William Jones, William Price, John Ducc, Gus 
Johnson, Carl Frantz and Sam Austin, all members of the Woodmen 
of the World. Internment was made in the family plot in Mountain 
View Cemetery. 


Matthew’s sister, Jennie Byrne (1865-1904), married William 
S. Heizer (1861-1931) of Payette, Idaho, in 1892. Jennie was 
buried in Mountain View Cemetery in Longmont. Her obituary 
from the Longmont Times-Call of Friday 26th August 1904 reads: 


Mrs. Jennie Byrne Heizer, aged 39 years and 7 days. Mrs. Heizer was 
the sister of Matt Byrne, and for some years was a resident of Long- 
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mont. She had one sister, who lives at Muscatine, Iowa, who was with 
her during her last sickness, when she lived forty-five days without 
eating. The sister will take the two children home with her. Mrs. 
Heizer has been a great sufferer for years. The remains were brought 
to Longmont Monday for interment. 


The children of Jennie Byrne and William Heizer were: 1) 
William Seward (1895—1946?), born in Boulder, Colorado. 
William was drafted in World War [in 1917. His draft card gave 
his place of residence as Payette County, Idaho, and his roll 
number as 145220. William’s possible date of death is 13th August 
1946 in Cascade, Idaho, if this is the same person. 2) Henry Byrne 
(1893-1903). 3) Sarah (1896-1988), who died at Shasta, Cali- 
fornia. Sarah married Albert Thomas Lake (1893-1957) in 1920 
in Payette. After Sarah’s mother died in Colorado, she travelled 
back to Muscatine with her aunt, Anna Byrne, and she was listed 
in the 1910 Census as living with Anna in 76 Township, Ardon, 
Iowa. (Also listed in the census as living at the same residence 
were: Anna Byrne aged 64, Marie Byrne aged 23, Anna Byrne 
aged 17, Julia Byrne aged 14, J.F. Ort, a lodger, aged 63, L.A. 
Summers aged 22, I.E. Summers aged 28, and John Peterson 
aged 64). The children of Sarah Byrne and Albert Lake were: 1) 
Grace, who married John Sylman Gaston in Washington, Idaho, 
and 2) Evelyn, who married Clare Henry Moen in Payette. 

William Heizer married again. His obituary from the Payette 
Enterprise of Thursday, 29th January 1931 reads: 


William Seward Heizer was born at Lawrence, Kansas on July 7, 
1861. In 1864 he, with his parents, and two sisters, moved to Medi- 
apolis, lowa. At the age of seven years he united with the Presbyterian 
church at Kasuth, Iowa to which faith he has always been true. On 
March 6, 1907 he was united in marriage to Mary Ellen Greenlee at 
the Baptist church in Boulder, Colorado. To this union were born 
two children, William Earl and Ellen L. both of Payette, also two chil- 
dren by a former marriage, Mrs. Albert Lake of Payette and William 
Seward Heizer, Jr., of Cascade, Idaho, and two step-sons John R. 
Greenlee of Payette and Everette L. Greenlee of Comin Lake, British 
Columbia. Seven grand children and one half sister, Carrie Heizer 
Braden of Wellman, Iowa. These with the wife, still survive to mourn 
the loss of a kind, loving husband and father. (Unreadable) of the last 
two years he has been failing in health, but always had a kind and 
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loving word for his family and a ready smile for his many friends. He 
passed away very suddenly from this life on January 21, 1931, at the 
age of 69 years, 6 months and 14 days. In the passing of William 
Seward Heizer the family not only suffered a great loss, but the entire 
community, for he was a loyal, useful citizen, and in deeper friend- 
ship one could appreciate more fully his noble traits of character. The 
funeral was held Sunday afternoon from the Methodist church in 
Payette, conducted by Rev. H.F. Knight, assisted by Rev. Sam 
Ballinger, his former pastor in Payette, and among his remarks on his 
life he said in part, “His presence in the pew was an inspirations.’ The 
many friends that gathered to pay their last respects to him and the 
beautiful floral offerings were a silent token of the high esteem in 
which he was held. He was laid to rest in the Weiser cemetery. [Hill- 
crest Cemetery, Weiser, Idaho.] CARDS of THANKS — We wish to 
thank and express our appreciation to the many friends who were so 
kind and helped us during the recent bereavement of our husband 
and father. Mary E. Heizer, Seward Heizer, Ellen L. Heizer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Heizer and son, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lake and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Greenlee, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Greenlee and family. 


THE FAMILY OF PETER BYRNE OF HAMILTON LODGE 


The following information was supplied to Sheila Chaudoin by 
Patricia Proper (deceased), descendant of Peter Byrne. 

Peter Byrne (1795-1851), referred to above, son of Hugh of 
Hamilton Lodge, married Mary Kehoe (c.1804-), in 1826. He left 
Co. Wicklow like his brother John Byrne Sr. (c.1786—1852), and 
at the age of fifty he emigrated to the United States with his family, 
sailing on the Chaloner from Liverpool to New Orleans 9th 
December 1848. The family settled in Ardon. Their children, 
eight of whom had already been born in Co. Wicklow, were: 1) 
Edward (c. 1829-1901). 2) Mary Ann (c.1831-), who married John 
J. Byrne in 1883 and had children: i) Frank, i) Matthew A., 111) 
Julia, iv) Katherine, v) Clement, and vi) John Byrne. 3) Agnes 
(c.1832-). 4) Clement John (c.1836—1904), who died at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma (see below). 5) Matthew (c.1838-). 6) Julia (c.1841-), 
who married a man by name of O’Shaughnessy and had children: 
i) Agnes, ii) Molly, i) Peter, and iv) Edward O’Shaughnessy. 7) 
Margaret (1842-1901), who married John O’Brien (1830-1912) 
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in 1865, and had children: 1) James (b.1867), 1) Anna Marie 
(1868-1951), ui) Agnes, iv) John M. (1870-1954), v) Katherine, 
and vi) Frank O’Brien. 8) Nicholas Francis (b. 1844), who married 
Mary A. —. 


THE BENEFACTOR 


The above mentioned Edward (1829-1901), son of Peter Byrne 
(1795-1851) of Hamilton Lodge, married Sarah Keough (Keogh) 
(1828-97) on 26th November 1856 in Ardon. The Muscatine 
Journal for 12th December 1897 carried his wife’s obituary: 


At her home in Seventy-Six township, ‘Tuesday Morning, occurred 
the death of Mrs. Edward Byrne, after an illness often days with heart 
trouble. She had not been in robust health for several years. She was 
a native of the Emerald Isle, but for about two score years had been 
a resident of Muscatine County. Her death is mourned by her 
husband and four children, Joseph, Lewis and the Misses Mary and 
Sarah, all at home... 


Edward’s obituary appeared in the Muscatine Journal of March 
1901: 


At his home in Seventy-Six township, this morning occurred the 
death of Edward Byrne. The deceased was born in Ireland and come 
to Iowa in early days locating in Muscatine County where he lived 
until the time of his death. He had attained the age of 72 years when 
the grim messenger of death claimed him for his own. Mr. Byrne has 
been sick for the past six months, and the natural cause of his death 
was old age. He leaves two sons and two daughters, all of whom are 
still at home. They are J.P. Byrne and L.F. Byrne and Misses Mary 
and Sarah Byrne... 


An undated Muscatine Journal article reads: 


For some unaccountable reason the names of J.P. and L.F. Byrne 
[Edward’s children] were not read from the list of subscribers to the 
new Catholic Church in 76 township. It is to be regretted, as the 
subscription from the Edward Byrne estate is the largest of any in the 
church, being $910. The late Edward Byrne was a public benefactor, 
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he having burnt the brick on his farm that built the old Catholic 
Church, and donated five acres of fine land, this land having been 
sold, the proceeds going into the new church. If this county had more 
men now like Mr. Byrne was they would not have much trouble in 
building a church. 


Edward and Sarah’s children were: 1) Joseph P. (1864-1934). 2) 
Mary Ann (1862-1913). 3) Sarah (c.1865—-1914), who was buried 
in St. Malachy’s cemetery. 4) Louis F. Byrne (1863-1944). 

The Muscatine Journal of 5th June 1944 reported the death of 
Louis Byrne: 


Louis F. Byrne, 80, died at 9:35 a.m., Sunday at Hershey Hospital 
after an illness of a month with a complication of ailments. His home 
was near Letts. Mr. Byrne was born on December 15, 1863, the son 
of Edward and Sarah Keogh Byrne, in Seventy-Six township and 
spent all of his life in Muscatine County. He was a member of the St. 
Malachy Church at Ardon. The only survivors are several cousins. 
He was preceded in death by his parents, two sisters, and one brother. 
Funeral services will be conducted at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday at the Ardon 
Catholic Church by the Rev. Father O’Hare. Internment will be in 
the Ardon cemetery. The body is at the George M Wittich Funeral 
home where it will remain until services. The Rosary will be recited 
at 8 p.m. tonight at the funeral home. 


Louis died leaving an estate worth $378,000, but with no will his 
estate was divided between the paternal and maternal heirs of his 
parents. 


THE MARSHAL AND THE ROUGHRIDER 


Clement John (1834-1904), son of Peter Byrne (1795-1851), 
married Bridget Foley (c.1835-1911) in 1862 in Muscatine. 
Bridget was from Seskin, Co. Wicklow. Clement went into part- 
nership as a grocer with a man named Murphy in 1879, in 
Muscatine, operating from a store on Sth Street, between 
Chestnut and Iowa Avenue, called B&M Grocery Store. A 
nephew, Peter Byrne, worked as a clerk there. In 1886 Clement 
moved his family to Kinsley, Kansas, where they lived until ‘the 
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great land rush’ into the Oklahoma Territory of 1889. At the time 
Clement was employed as Marshal at Guthrie. The older children 
participated in the land rush and staked a claim for a quarter 
section of land at SE 1/4, Section 11, 16 N, RIW. On 20th April 
1889 the land run began and by evening the town of Guthrie had 
grown from an open prairie to a tent city of over 10,000 men, 
women, and children. Clement and Bridget, along with their chil- 
dren, Clement Jr., Agatha (1875—94), and Peter Francis settled the 
claim. The family met tragedy when Clement Jr. died of cancer 
on 20th September 1897, but by 1900 the Byrnes had purchased 
a large two-story home at 701 E. Hauser, in Guthrie. Clement 
Byrne Sr. was buried in Summit View Cemetery. 

Clement John and Bridget Foley had issue: 1) Monica (1863— 
1927), 2) Marguerite (1867—1954, who never married, 3) Clement 
John Jr., 4) Agatha (1875-94), 5) Peter Francis Byrne (1877— 
1939). 

Peter Francis (1877—1939), son of Clement John (1834—1904), 
married Alice Greenleaf (b.1886), in 1908 in Yuma, Arizona. 
Peter left the Catholic Church to join the Episcopalians, raising 
his children as such, although he returned to the Catholic faith on 
his deathbed. He was eight years old when the family moved to 
Kinsley and he participated in the Oklahoma Territorial land run 
when he was only twelve. Employed as Secretary of Yuma Terri- 
torial Prison in 1906, he was the author of The Prison on the Hill, a 
small book based on notes he had made while overseeing the pris- 
oners. Peter also served in the Spanish American War and 
contracted malaria of which he had reoccurring episodes 
throughout the rest of his life. He served with Roosevelts 
Roughriders in Cuba in 1898 and was assigned as a private to 
Troop D Ist United States Volunteer Cavalry Regiment. He was 
then an attorney in Yuma (1939-92). 

The children of Peter Francis Byrne and Alice Greenleaf were: 
1) Margaret (b.1908), who married firstly, Archie Perry (b.1915), 
and secondly John Graham (1908-84), in 1933 in Freeport, Ili- 
nois. Margaret and John had one child: Mary Jo Graham 
(b.1934). 2) Alice Monica (1911-83) who was born in Florence, 
Arizona, and died in Tucson. Alice married firstly Otho Samuel 
Books (1908-62), in 1936, and secondly John Lowell in 1966 in 
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Tucson. Alice and Otho had one child, Patricia Alice Books. 
Patricia Books married Leo Charles Proper from Lake Worth, 
Florida and their children were: i) John Richard, ii) Stephen Lee, 
and iii) Catherine Alice Proper. 3) Frances Edna (1912-80), 
married Frank Keller (d.1971) in 1935. Their children were: 1) 
Frank Patrick, ii) Peter, and ui) Jane Keller. 4) Peter Clement 
(1916-94), who married Georgia May Henson (1916-84). 

Agatha (1875-94), daughter of Clement John Byrne (1834— 
1904), died young of typhoid. Her obituary from the Guthrie 
Oklahoma Daily Ledger of 1st November 1894 reads: 


Miss Agatha Byrne died very suddenly at 1:00 yesterday morning at 
the home ofher sister, Mrs. W. S. O’Brien after a month’s illness from 
typhoid fever. The deceased was 20 years of age, and one of Guthrie’s 
most respected and popular society young ladies. Miss Byrne was an 
estimable young lady, blessed with all the attributes of young woman- 
hood, and numbered her friends by the hundreds. She was engaged 
to wed Lieutenant Farrell and the wedding was to take place next 
month. The parents of the deceased reside in the country east of the 


city. 
She was buried in Summit View Cemetery: 


The funeral of Miss Agatha Byrne took place from the Catholic 
Church at 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon and was attended by a 
monster concourse of people. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Meerschaert, who delivered a glowing and impressive tribute to the 
memory of the deceased. Miss Byrne was one of the most accom- 
plished and popular young ladies in Guthrie and her untimely demise 
has cast a gloom over the large circle of friends with whom she 
mingled. The remains were followed to their final place of rest by a 
long procession of sorrowing friends. 


Monica Byrne (1863-1927), daughter of Clement John (1834— 
1904), married William S. O’Brien on 8th May 1886 in Kinsley. 
Their children were: 1) Gerald Francis O’Brien (1892-1964), who 
married Julia Sara Lineman (1904-90), in 1926, and died in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Gerald and Julia’s children were: i) Gerald 
Francis, 1) John Joseph, and ii) William Marston O’Brien. 2) 
Agatha O’Brien, who married — Elliott and had children: 1) 
Rowena, ii) Jim, and iii) Bill Elliott. 3) Catherine (b. 1897). 
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Marguerite Byrne (1867-1954), daughter of Clement John 
(1834-1904), never married but was employed as a teacher in 
1892 and taught for over fifty years in Guthrie. She also taught in 
Iowa for two years and in Kansas for four years. She died in Okla- 
homa City. 

Clement John Jr. (1870-97), son of Clement John (1834—1904), 
never married. The Guthrie (Oklahoma) Daily Leader carried an obit- 


uary: 


Clement J. Byrne, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Byrne, and brother of 
Mrs. W.S. O’Brien, died at 11:15 o’clock Sunday evening at the 
family home, from the effects of cancer. The deceased was born in 
1870 in Muscatine. He was at one time foreman of the sugar planta- 
tion of Clause Spreckles in Hawaii and came to Guthrie in July 1894, 
to get cured of a fever contracted there. From here he went to Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, where he had a cancer taken from his neck, but not 
getting better came back to Guthrie last July. The deceased was a 
quiet, intelligent young man and had many friends. The funeral took 
place yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock from the Catholic Church. 


It was felt that because of the extended listing of the American 
descendants of the Byrnes of Hamilton Lodge, detailed genealog- 
ical tables showing the later family members would be 
inappropriate. Instead, selected details of dates of birth, death, 
and marriage, reflecting Sheila Chaudoin’s extensive work, have 
been included in volume 3. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Of Soldiers and Priests 


CONFISCATION AND PENAL LAW 


Brian son of Phelim mac Feagh O’Byrne (c.1593-), according to 
the genealogies given in O’Hart’s Irish and Anglo-Irish Gentry (1887) 
and Burke’s Jrish Family Records (1976), had a son called Hugh, in 
turn the father of Wiliam, who was the father of John, who had 
in turn two sons: Andrew, ancestor of the Byrnes of Croney Byrne, 
and Lawrence, ancestor of the Byrnes of Ballinderry. According 
to O’Hart the above Hugh was a brother of Colonel Sean 
O’Byrne, who was living in 1641. However O’ Toole (1890) makes 
no mention of Croney Byrne or Ballinderry, and other genealo- 
gies only give Sean, William, and Murtagh as sons of Brian with 
no mention of a Hugh, yet surprisingly these two families of 
Croney Byrne and Ballinderry held considerable estates in Co. 
Wicklow in the eighteenth century despite the penal laws. 

The penal code, although it did not absolutely suppress 
Catholic worship, did rest heavily against the Catholic gentry and 
landowners. To summarise it in brief, a Catholic gentleman could 
not buy or receive land from a Protestant, and when a Catholic 
landowner died his land had to be divided equally between all his 
sons. This had the effect of reducing estates to farms and in turn, 
farms to smallholdings. On the other hand, if a family member 
conformed as a Protestant he could inherit all and dispossess his 
kindred. Again, if an eldest son became a Protestant during his 
father’s lifetime the father became a tenant of the son. However, 
many Protestants believed the laws were unjust and helped their 
Catholic neighbours to evade the law, and in some cases the heads 
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of Catholic gentry families avoided trouble by conforming to the 
Anglican Church, or at least appearing to do so. One of the best 
summaries of the Penal Laws is to be found in the appendix to 
Ranelagh by Charles Artaud Byrne (2008). 

What is perplexing is that any branch of the Gabhal Raghnaill 
retained any land in Co. Wicklow following the Cromwellian and 
Williamite confiscations, the outlawries, and the exiles. However 
there is a story that Feagh McHugh’s grandson, Brian mac 
Phelim, did return to his native home after the troubles, became 
a Franciscan monk at Ballinabarney, of which he had been 
patron, and was buried at St. Columba’s, Rathdrum. However 
details of this line of his descendants as described by O’Hart, his 
son, grandson, and great-grandson, Hugh, William, and John, are 
sketchy, and in the absence of any substantiating records outside 
O’Hart and Burke the descent of these branches from Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne is in need of further research. Questions arise 
as to how they could have retained, or come back into possession 
of substantial estates, and who protected them? In addition there 
is a lack of local tradition relating to either family as representing 
Feagh’s line. Local historians were consistent in claims that 
Feagh’s line was no longer represented in Co. Wicklow, and 
indeed, the absence of the Gabhal Raghnaill in Co. Wicklow is 
marked by the fact that in 1714 a Walter Byrne of Newrath 
revived the claim of his branch to be head of the clan in Wicklow. 
Yet the story of Brian’s return would indicate that his family did 
survive around Rathdrum, or returned to that area, and that story 
in itselfis remarkable and worthy of investigation. Although other 
possibilities must be considered I personally believe that they did. 
The DNA study, although it is in early days, does appear to place 
Charles Artaud Byrne, a descendant of the Ballinderry family, 
and a few other members of the clan in a separate grouping to the 
Byrnes of Crioch Branach; a grouping that may in fact represent 
the Gabhal Raghnaill. Furthermore Croney Byrne and 
Ballinderry are not only close to Rathdrum but are near “Stump 
of the Castle’, the site of the Gabhal Raghnaill-held Kilcommon 
Castle. Further research on Hugh, William and John, and the 
Byrnes at Croney Byrne and Ballinderry, will prove invaluable. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, after he became Lord 
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Deputy of Ireland in 1630 acquired 60,000 acres in Co. Wicklow 
over the next seven years. ‘The property passed to his son but was 
confiscated under Cromwell and then restored to the Wentworths 
under Charles II. The Coolattin Estate, as the Wicklow lands 
came to be known, grew to 85,000 acres covering one-fifth of the 
county of Wicklow and embracing some 20,000 tenants. 
Coolattin was inherited by the Fitzwilliam family in the 1780s 
from the Marquis of Rockingham. The Fitzwilliams were consid- 
ered to be liberal and tolerant landlords. Records would indicate 
that Croney Byrne and Ballinderry were originally part of the 
Coolattin Estate, and so the survival of the families here may be 
linked to the Wentworths and Fitzwilliams. 


BYRNE OF CRONEY BYRNE 


Croney Byrne, near Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow, is a late Georgian 
house of three bays and two storeys. In the late twentieth century 
it fell into ruin but was sold for restoration in 2009. ‘The Byrnes 
formerly of Croney Byrne descend from Andrew Byrne (1738- 
1820) of Croney Byrne, who was a son of the above John and who 
is shown as a brother of Lawrence Byrne of Ballinderry on the 
Burke pedigree. 

Burke has a generation missing in the pedigree between 
Andrew Byrne and his grandson, Andrew William of Croney 
Byrne (1815-74), who married Frances, daughter of Robert 
McDermot, but the gravestones at Glendalough show that the 
omitted name is Lawrence Byrne (1840-67). 

In 1874 the late Andrew William Byrne was shown as having 
possessed an estate of 3,202 acres. Andrew William’s son, another 
Andrew Byrne (1847-1927), was educated at Clongowes, and 
married Mary, daughter of James Browne. He had sons, 1) 
Lawrence William, who married Kathleen, daughter of James 
Browne of Ballybanagher, Co. Galway, and 2) Andrew Wiliam 
(1879-1927), who married Kathleen’s elder sister, Jane Browne. 

One of Andrew William’s (1879-1927) sons, Rev. Herbert 
Kevin Byrne O.S.B. (1884-1978), after graduating at Oxford 
University, joined the Benedictine Order in 1902. In 1909 
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Herbert became Classical Master at Ampleforth School, of which 
he was a former pupil. He remained teaching there when 
ordained priest in 1911. Then, for four years before World War 
I, Herbert ministered in the Liverpool parish of St. Peters. In 
1939 he was elected as the third Abbot of Ampleforth and it befell 
him to guide the school through the difficulties of the war years. 
The school increased in numbers and by 1947 had 600 pupils. So 
dramatic was the increase that he purchased a property adjoining 
the site known as The Hermitage, where he established as a new 
house called St. Thomas of Canterbury. He saw the sadness of 
one hundred and twenty-seven former pupils of Ampleforth lose 
their lives in the conflict. The Abbey Church was completed 
under his direction in 1961. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott had designed 
the church in 1919 but work came to a standstill between 1924 
and 1957. Archbishop Heenan finally consecrated it on 8th 
September 1961. After twenty-four years as Abbot of Ampleforth 
Abbey, during which time the community of monks grew to over 
150, he retired in April 1963 and was succeeded by Abbot Basil 
Hume. Herbert Byrne was then appointed as the Honorary 
Abbot of Westminster. He died on 26th October 1978. 

Herbert’s brother, Arthur James of Croney Byrne (1901—48) 
married Georgiana, widow of Henry Fellowes, and daughter of 
Professor John Wrightson of Charford Manor, Hampshire. 

Arthur’s son, another Andrew William Byrne (b.1925), settled 
in Berkshire, where he was employed as Senior Lecturer in Music 
at Reading University; he had three daughters, ‘Theresa, Lucy, 
and Philippa. 

Another of Arthur and Georgiana’s sons, like his uncle, joined 
the Benedictines. Rev. William Ambrose Byrne O.S.B., grew up 
at Rock Ferry, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey and later served 
in war-stricken Cardiff, but was transferred to the rural parish of 
Parbold in 1941. He did not like the inactivity there and so was 
transferred the following year to Brownedge, Bamber Bridge, 
where he was remembered as putting ‘new life into everything.’ 
He died in 1950. 
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THE MEMORIALS AT GLENDALOUGH 


A highly interesting grouping of gravestone inscriptions is to be 
found in the old monastic site of Glendalough referring to the 
Byrnes of Croney Byrne, and showing that there were two fami- 
lies there descended from Andrew Byrne (1738-1820), as well as 
a kindred branch at Ballydowling, on lands which adjoined 
Ballinderry. Only a couple of these names are mentioned in the 
genealogy given in Burke’s. 

The inscriptions are so comprehensive that it is possible to 
construct a family tree covering nearly two-hundred years of 
descent from Andrew Byrne, who was born in 1738, to the Very 
Rev. William J. Byrne, who died in 1928: 


Laurence Byrne, husband of Honorea Byrne, died Jan 7th 1821 aged 
50 years. 

Erected by Miles Byrne of Ballydowling in memory of his father, 
William Byrne, who died March 16th 1825 aged 61 years. Also his 
brother, Revd Laurence Byrne C.C. who died at Castledermott 
March 28th 1855 aged 31 years. Also his mother, Elizabeth Byrne, 
who died April 14th 1855 aged 61 years. And her mother, Mary 
Byrne, died March 4th 1854 aged 84 Years. And also his brother, 
Charles Byrne, who died 16th August 1861 aged 23 years. Also his 
brother, Thomas Byrne, who died March 13th 1887 aged 59 years. 
Also, his son, Myles Byrne, who died 7th June 1904, aged 78 years. 

Of your charity, pray for the repose of the soul of the Very Rev 
William J Byrne P.P. Valleymount, who died 17th April 1928 aged 
76 years. Erected by his brother, Laurence Byrne. 

Also erected by Laurence Byrne for his father, Hugh Byrne, of 
Croney Byrne who died 27th May 1871 aged 68 years. Also, his 
mother, Rachael Byrne, died 13th May 1887 aged 66 years. Also, his 
brother, Peter Byrne, who died 2nd August 1887, aged 50 years. Also, 
his wife, Bridget Byrne, who died 6th November 1888, aged 50 years. 
Also, his son, Thomas Laurence Byrne, who died 30th Jan 1893, aged 
6 days. Also for Mary Ellen Byrne, who died 17th March 1894 aged 
32 years. 

Also, the family who lie beneath, Andrew Byrne died 20th May 
1820 aged 82 Years. Laurence Byrne died 1826 aged 7 years. Mary 
Byrne died 23rd March 1831 aged 93 years. Jane Byrne died 28th 
August 1836 aged 52 years. Laurence Byrne died 26th July 1840 aged 
67 years. Frances Eliza Byrne died 8th September 1857 Aged | year 
and 7 months. Andrew William Byrne died 26th March 1875 aged 
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64 years. Rosemary Byrne died 20th September 1879 aged 16 years. 
Frances Byrne died 28th September 1889 aged 69 years. Laurence 
William Byrne of Croney Byrne, born 27th March 1849, died 28th 
February 1922. Jane Mary Byrne died 28th January 1927 aged 79 
years. Kevin Byrne born May 27th 1856, died 19th November 1922. 
Patrick Lawless died 21st December 1884 aged 48 years. For 16 years 
the faithful servant of the family of Byrne. 

Erected by Mrs. Mary Byrne of Rathnew Co. Wicklow, in memory 
of her beloved husband, Edward Byrne, who died October 27th 1857 
aged 50 years. Also, his father, Mr. John Byrne, died August 10th 
1832 aged 75 years. Likewise, his mother, Mrs. Sarah Byrne, died 
January 9th 1840 aged 72 years. And of her daughter, Sarah Byrne, 
who died 15th April 1867 aged 23 years. Also, Elizabeth Byrne died 
May 21st 1878 aged 29 years. Also, the above named Mary Byrne 
died January 26th 1906 aged 84 years. Also, her son, the Rev. Wiliam 
J. Byrne of Valleymount who died 17th April 1928 aged 70 years. 
Laurence Byrne of Rathdrum, died 25th October 1937 aged 80 years. 

Charles Byrne of Ballinabarney who died 12th January 1839 aged 
58 years. Also, Anastasia Byrne, who died May 19th 1879, aged 87 
years. Also, his son, John Byrne, who died 6th April 1848, aged 28 
years. Also, his son, Miles Byrne, who died 5th September 1830, aged 
34 years. Also, his son, Laurence Byrne, who died February 19th 
1877, aged 49 years. Also, Elizabeth Byrne died March 26th 1896 
aged 35 years. And her husband, Charles Byrne, died 30th December 
1913 aged 91 years. 


A touching thought, that their servant, Patrick Lawless, was 
buried with the Byrnes as a member of the family. 


BYRNE OF BALLINDERRY 


The Ballinderry pedigree begins with Lawrence Byrne, a brother 
of the above Andrew Byrne (1738-1820) of Croney Byrne. The 
family pedigree from Feagh first appeared in published form in 
the nineteenth century published by John O’ Hart, but it contains 
no mention of Croney Byrne. The name, Ballinderry Grove Hall, 
only appears in the American pedigree and in Irish records the 
place is referred to as Ballinderry House. Lawrence had four sons 
and a daughter: Brian alias Bernard, Miles, William, Joseph, and 
Fanny. There was a James Byrne of Ballinderry, who does not 
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appear on the pedigree, but who was a member of the United 
Irishmen in 1798. 

The eldest son of Lawrence, Brian Byrne of Ballinderry, was 
born in 1775, the year the American War of Independence began. 
Therefore, it seems appropriate that Bernard, in the year 1818, 
at the age of forty-three, sold his property and taking his family 
with him, emigrated to Maryland in the United States. It seems 
likely that he changed his name at this time from Brian to 
Bernard. At the period, Napoleon’s defeat was a recent memory 
in Europe and the hopes of some Irishmen had been pinned on a 
Napoleonic victory. Moreover, the United States and Britain had 
remained hostile ever since the Declaration of Independence and 
Bernard had seen the United States and Britain at war again in 
1812-14, during which conflict the White House was looted and 
burned down by British troops. 

An explanation is given for Bernard’s emigration in Charles 
Artaud Byrne’s novel Ranelagh (2008), an historical novel based 
upon this branch of the family, which in the first seventy-two 
pages contains genuine portions of the family history: 


...Bernard Myles Byrne fell into financial difficulty through going 
security for friends and through making extensive improvements on 
a large mill which was on leased land. The land passed into other 
hands, and his lease, which he had expected to renew but could not, 
expired. The loss of the lease compelled Bernard to sell his interest in 
three towns [townlands] to his wealthy cousin, Christopher Byrne. He 
was left with capital, but, without the lands and mill which comprised 
most of his fortune, his income was greatly reduced. He resolved to 
leave Ireland, not for France as did some of his ancestors, but for 
America. One of his Dublin friends, Francis O’Hart, had emigrated 
in 1815. Bernard wrote to him in the winter and spring of 1818... 


The cousin, Christopher Byrne, is not mentioned on the pedigrees 
in O’Hart or Burke, which again indicates how much more the 
story of these early generations needs to be expanded. That some 
of the family may have remained at Ballinderry, possibly descen- 
dants of Christopher, and or the 1798 rebel, James, is indicated 
by the Griffith’s Valuation that shows a James and John Byrne, as 
holding lands at Upper and Lower Ballinderry in 1852. 
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The novel describes how Bernard Byrne and his family arrived 
in Alexandria, Virginia, on board the ship Ontario on 16th of 
August 1818, which set sail from Liverpool. Bernard settled in 
Maryland at a time when the high profile news was the treaty 
agreed between the United States and Spain in 1819, to come into 
effect in 1821. According to its terms, the United States formally 
annexed Spanish Florida in exchange for renouncing all claims to 
Texas. Andrew Jackson was military governor of Florida in 1821 
and it was during this period that Bernard saw an opportunity in 
Florida, and here, on the St. John’s River, according to the 
account in Burke, he settled a 9,000 acre estate that he sentimen- 
tally named, ‘Wicklow Plantation.’ ‘Tobacco would have been the 
main crop, but he would have been, like many American gentry 
of the time, a slave-owner. 


THE SEMINOLE WAR 


Florida was attractive for settlement, and not only to Europeans. 
Following the Spanish conquest in the sixteenth century, the 
native people of Florida were decimated by disease and the 
Spanish evacuated much of the remaining population to Cuba 
when Florida fell to British rule in 1763. In the eighteenth century, 
members of the Lower Creek Nation of Georgia began migrating 
into the empty lands of Florida to escape the oppression of the 
Upper Creek Nation. They intermarried with the few remaining 
people there, and other Native American refugees from tribes 
escaping the aftermath of the Yamasee War. This new tribal 
group came to be called the Seminole, a derivative of Creek and 
Spanish, meaning ‘wild’ or ‘runaway’ men. In time their numbers 
swelled with escaped African-American slaves from South 
Carolina and Georgia, and numbers of Europeans on the run. 
Initially the Seminole were on good terms with both the 
Spanish and the British. In 1784, the treaty ending the American 
Revolutionary War returned all of British Florida to Spanish 
control. However, the decline of the Spanish empire allowed the 
Seminole to settle deeper in Florida and a clash between the two 
groups of settlers was inevitable. ‘Troubles began with attacks by 
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Spanish settlers on Seminole villages. This was followed by Semi- 
nole raids on settlements in Georgia, purportedly at the behest of 
the Spanish. In turn, the United States Army started making 
incursions into Spanish-Seminole territory to recapture escaped 
slaves. So began the First Seminole War of 1817-18, led by 
Andrew Jackson, the future 7th president of the United States 
(1829-37). Jackson was ordered by President Monroe to lead a 
campaign against the Seminole in Georgia and to prevent 
Spanish Florida from becoming a refuge for runaway slaves. 
Jackson did more than that — he seized Florida. Bernard Byrne 
was an avid supporter of Jackson. 

As the Seminole conflict continued they burnt down Bernard’s 
house at the Wicklow Plantation around 1823, but Bernard 
survived and rebuilt it. For another six years, until 1829, Bernard 
continued as master at Wicklow Plantation, until, in a scene that 
Margaret Mitchell may well have borrowed from for the death of 
Scarlet O’Hara’s father, the owner of ‘Tara Plantation’ in Gone 
with the Wind, he was thrown by his horse and died from his 
injuries. 

The United States government made a treaty with some of the 
Seminole chiefs in 1832 promising them land west of the Missis- 
sippi, in what became Oklahoma, if they agreed to leave Florida. 
A minority of Seminole refused to move and continued the fight 
from the security of the Florida Everglades. The settlers continued 
to pressurise the United States government to displace the 
remaining Seminole, and with mounting tensions the Second 
Seminole War broke out in 1835, which only ended in 1842. The 
remaining Seminole never surrendered, and at last, a tribe 
consisting of only about a hundred members was left in peace. 

It is not clear when the Byrnes gave Wicklow Plantation up, or 
for what reason, whether it was issues relating to the Seminole 
War, slavery, the Civil War, or a combination of events, but none 
of Bernard’s descents appear to have lived there. 

Most Irish-Americans, including the Byrne family, saw a leader 
in Andrew Jackson, a British-hating Ulster-Scot. Jackson had 
been tortured and abused by British soldiers as a youth and conse- 
quently was a steadfast supporter of the American Union. 
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THE ISSUE OF SLAVERY 


Bernard’s sons, Lawrence, Charles, and Bernard Miles, had a 
variety of influences from their Irish homeland. In 1856, John 
Mitchell, the Irish revolutionary who escaped to America from 
penal servitude in Tasmania, wrote in his newspaper, The Citizen: 


He would be a bad Irishman who voted for principles... which jeop- 
ardized the present freedom of a nation of white men, for the vague 
forlorn hope of elevating blacks to a level for which it is at least prob- 
lematical whether God or nature ever intended them. 


On the other hand, in 1842, Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847) 
denounced both George Washington and Andrew Jackson as 
slave owners, and he called upon Irish-Americans to make a stand 
against slavery: ‘How can you have become so depraved? How 
can your souls have become stained with a darkness blacker than 
the Negro’s skin?’ 


PIKESVILLE 


After Bernard’s time his family are mainly associated with 
Pikesville, Maryland, a Union state that had some sympathy for 
the Confederacy in the American Civil War of 1861—65. In any 
case, the Byrnes were either too young or too old to fight and so 
the major dramas of the civil war bypassed them. 

Lawrence (1795-1874), the eldest son of Bernard Byrne of 
Wicklow Plantation, married Mary McSherry. They had sons: 
Bernard who died in infancy, Richard (b.1838), who married — 
Lundy. Lawrence (b.1841), who married Annie Woodward, 
Charles Borromeo (1847-1924), and Bernard James (b.1847). 
The daughters were Anastasia (1828-1895), died unmarried, 
Mary who died in infancy, Mary Catherine who also died in 
infancy, Eliza (1834-1933) who died unmarried, and Cecelia 
(b. 1845). 

The eldest surviving son, Richard McSherry Byrne, 1s 
mentioned by O’Hart as living in 1877 and it appears that it was 
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he who supplied O’Hart with the pedigree. 

His brother, Bernard James (b. 1847), was the subject of a biog- 
raphy called, A Frontier Army Surgeon, published in New York in 
1935. He married Laura Laurenson. 

Charles Borromeo Byrne of Pikesville (1847—1924), became a 
surgeon and Colonel in the United States army. He married 
Anais, daughter of Dr. ‘Theodore Artaud of Baltimore. ‘They had 
children: Charles Lawrence, and Francis Artaud Byrne, who were 
both officers in the U.S. infantry, also Edward Munson Byrne 
(1896-1932), Anais (1884-1954), and Mary (May) (1885-1973). 
Mary married Brigadier-General Bethel Wood Simpson and had 
two children. 

Francis Artaud Byrne (1892-1952) became an Infantry 
Colonel. He married Eugenia Mitchell and had children: Francis 
Artaud of Washington, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Admiral Horning and had three sons and three daughters; and 
Eugenia, who married Major Patrick Malone and had four chil- 
dren. 

Francis’ brother, Charles Lawrence (d.1927), became a Major 
in the United States Infantry. He married Mellette Traster of 
Kansas. Their son Charles Artaud Byrne was educated at West 
Point and the Naval War College. Gaining his Air Force wings he 
subsequently served in Korea in 1951 and Vietnam 1969-70. He 
was awarded the DFC, the Air Medal, the Bronze Star, and the 
Navy Commendation Medal. Charles has a daughter by his first 
marriage and two sons by his second. Upon retirement he took 
up sailing clipper ships, and crossed the Atlantic four times. He 
sailed around the world in 2007 on his own four-masted barken- 
tine, Star Flyer. Charles has now embarked upon a literary career, 
publishing a historical novel, Ranelagh, in 2008, the first part of a 
trilogy rooted in the family history. Charles has two sons and a 
daughter. 


THE HEARST CONNECTION 


Charles Byrne (1798-1853), the second son of Bernard Byrne, 
married Emeline Cole of Pikesville, by whom he had a son and a 
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daughter. The son, also Charles Christopher, was Assistant 
Surgeon General in the United States Army and died unmarried. 
Charles’ daughter, Mary Theresa Byrne (1833-84), married Dr. 
Gustavus Horner, who wrote the first textbook on Naval Medical 
Practise. The couple had two sons who died unmarried, Alfred and 
Charles, and a daughter, Emeline Byrne Horner (1859-1936), 
who married John Belt of Beltsville, Maryland. Their daughter, 
Mary, married Major Austin McDonnell. They had a son, John 
McDonnell, who was a government scientist and specialist in 
rocket fuel. He married Beatrice Martin and had four children. 
Their daughter, Austine Byrne McDonnell, born 1928, married 
William Randolph Hearst Jr. in 1948. William (b.1908), was the 
chairman of Hearst Corporation and a Pulitzer Prize winner in 
1956. They had two sons, William Randolph Hearst III (b.1948), 
and John (b.1952). 

Austine Byrne McDonnell’s father-in-law, William Randolph 
Hearst (1863-1951), was the biggest newspaper proprietor of his 
time in America. Orson Welles partly based his 1941 film classic, 
Citizen Kane, on Hearst. 

The son of self-made millionaire George Hearst, William 
Randolph, as a student at Harvard in 1887, had asked his father 
ifhe could have The San Francisco Examiner, a newspaper his father 
had acquired in payment of a gambling debt. He made a great 
success of the enterprise and eventually built up a publishing 
empire of twenty-nine newspapers and various magazines. 

A controversial figure all his life, in 1903 William Randolph 
married Millicent Willson (1882-1974). Louis Pizzitola contro- 
versially suggested in his book Hearst Over Hollywood, that 
Millicent’s mother, Hannah Willson, ran a Tammany Hall- 
protected brothel in New York, in which Millicent and her sister 
Anita worked. The couple had five sons but separated over 
William’s affair with the actress Marion Davies, whom Hearst 
eventually lived with. There was even a rumour that Hearst killed 
film producer Thomas Ince in 1924. Ince was on a weekend yacht 
break with Hearst, Davies, and other Hollywood elite, including 
Charles Chaplin. The story went that Hearst was jealous, 
believing that Marion Davies had been involved in an affair with 
Chaplin, and that mistaking Ince for Chaplin, he shot him dead 
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but got away with it. Patty Hearst’s novel, Murder at San Simeon, co- 
authored with Cordelia Frances Biddle (1996), is based on this 
story about her grandfather. 

Nicknamed “The Chief, it was his circulation war with 
Pulitzer’s New York World that led to so called ‘yellow journalism’, 
a term for sensational best-selling headlines with little or no truth 
in them. Hearst was elected three times as a Democrat to the 
House of Representatives but he was defeated in his 1905 and 
1909 bids to become Mayor of New York City, and also in his 
1906 attempt to become Governor of New York. Nonetheless his 
influence was powerful; in 1898 he was credited with pushing the 
USA into war with Spain for control of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The Hearst Corporation suffered greatly 
following the Great Depression but survived under restructuring. 
He died in 1951 aged eighty-eight. 


PATTY HEARST 


Patricia Campbell Hearst (Patty Hearst), the niece of William 
Randolph Hearst and his wife, Austine Byrne McDonnell, was 
born in 1954 in San Francisco; she was the third of five daughters 
of Randolph Apperson Hearst and Catherine Campbell; she was 
also a descendant of Bernard Byrne of Ballinderry, and thus a 
direct descendant of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. 

Patricia, or Patty, at the age of fifteen met Steven Weed, 
a mathematics teacher at her school and he eventually became 
her fiancé. The couple moved to Berkeley when Steven began 
lecturing at the University of California and Patty also enrolled at 
Berkeley where she majored in art history. 

For the next few years the lives of members of the Hearst 
family, the McDonnell family, and this branch of the Byrnes were 
overshadowed by events surrounding Patty. Patty was a student 
of nineteen years when a radical left wing urban guerrilla group 
called the Symbionese Liberation Army, or SLA, kidnapped her 
from the couple’s apartment on 4th February 1974. At first the 
SLA offered to exchange Patty Hearst for convicted members of 
the SLA but that was rejected. ‘The SLA then demanded that the 
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Hearsts should distribute $70 worth of food to every poor Cali- 
fornian. It was hardly possible for the family to distribute an 
estimated $400 million of food but her father, Randolph Hearst, 
gave $6 million worth of food to the poor of the Bay area. The 
SLA responded by criticising the quality of the food and refused 
to release Patty. In the meantime Patty was being terrorised. 
Beaten, raped, and in fear of her life, she became compliant. With 
no sign of rescue, she survived by developing a new personality 
that took on her captors’ values and anticipated their wishes. 

Ironically, Patty ended up on the FBI’s ‘Ten Most Wanted 
List’. In early April Patty announced on an audiotape that she had 
joined the SLA and assumed the name ‘Tania’, a name inspired 
by one of Che Guevara’s revolutionary comrades. On 15th April 
she was photographed holding an assault rifle while participating 
in the robbery ofa branch of the Hibernia Bank in San Francisco. 
Following this, together with her appearance on SLA publicity 
photos, it appeared to the public that the kidnapping was staged 
and that she was a genuine member of the SLA. Nothing was 
known of the dreadful ordeal she had undergone. Patty was 
suffering the effects of what became known as Stockholm 
syndrome. She was arrested in September 1975 in a San Fran- 
cisco apartment together with other SLA members, and such was 
her state of mind that even at her arrest she insisted that she was 
an ‘Urban Guerrilla’. 

Patty’s trial began on 15th January 1976. Her attorney, F. Lee 
Bailey, explained that she had been blindfolded, confined in a 
narrow closet, and physically and sexually abused. ‘The psycho- 
logical understanding of what had happened to her was weak, but 
Bailey tried to demonstrate that she had been ‘brainwashed’, and 
in fear of her life, and that she had participated only for these 
reasons. It was later considered that Bailey had made a poor 
defence, closing with brief and weak arguments. A lack of psycho- 
logical understanding at the time, and the fact that outward 
appearances were against her, ensured that the jury found her 
guilty and she was sentenced to seven years imprisonment on 20th 
March 1976. However, doubts about the justification of her 
conviction remained, and as understanding of rape trauma and 
Stockholm syndrome grew, it began to be felt that Patty Hearst 
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had been twice victimised. 

President Jimmy Carter commuted her prison sentence and 
Patty was freed on Ist February 1979 having spent in total five 
years as prisoner of both terrorist and state. ‘Testifying in 1999 
against SLA member Sara Jane Olson, Patty compared the SLA 
to the Oklahoma Bombers and the cult that had surrounded 
Charles Manson. President Bill Clinton granted Patricia Hearst a 
full pardon on the last day of his presidency on 20th January 2001. 

David Patrick Columbia’s ‘New York Social Diary described 
Patty as a ‘lovely, sweet soft-spoken personality’ and a ‘devoted 
mother, sister, daughter, and wife’. After her release Patty 
married her former bodyguard, Bernard Shaw, who appropri- 
ately became head of security for the Hearst Corporation, and the 
couple settled in Connecticut. ‘They had two daughters, Lydia 
Hearst-Shaw, a model, and Gillian Hearst-Shaw. Patty herself 
also pursued her interests as an author and actress, as well as 
Bulldog breeding. In 1982 she wrote her autobiography Every 
Secret Thing which was made into the film biopic Patty Hearst by 
Paul Schrader in 1988. Her autobiography was revised and 
republished in 1988 in conjunction with author Alvin Moscow as 
Patty Hearst: Her Own Story. 


THE MEDICAL AND THE MILITARY 


Bernard Byrne’s third son, Bernard Miles (1813-60), had been 
born in Ireland in 1813, and emigrated to America with his family 
when he was five. He was educated at Maryland University and 
he joined the United States Army Medical Corps in 1836. His 
observations led him to the conclusion that cholera was a conta- 
gious disease, and he wrote An Essay to Prove the Contagious Character 
of Malignant Cholera (1855). He may have been building upon the 
work of the Scottish medic, John Snow (1813-58), who in 1849, 
in London, had proved that Cholera was caused by the contam- 
ination of water. Dr. Bernard Miles Byrne died at Fort Moultrie, 
in 1860, months before the Civil War broke out. Bernard had 
been the family historian, having preserved important O’Byrne 
documents including a copy of the will of Phelim mac Feagh. 
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Bernard Miles’ son, Colonel Bernard Albert Byrne, being born 
in 1852, was too young to serve in the Civil War. However he saw 
trouble between Spain and the USA, when on 15th February 
1898 the US battleship, Maine, was destroyed in an explosion in 
Havana with the loss of 266 men. America blamed Spain and the 
American Congress responded by declaring Cuba independent. 
Spain declared war on the USA on 24th April. Bernard Albert 
served as a colonel in this brief campaign and he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honour for gallantry. Spain sued for 
peace on 17th July and the Spanish-American War came to an 
end with the treaty of 1899 in which Spain gave up Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

Bernard Albert’s children continued the military and medical 
tradition. Albert, the eldest, became a medical doctor and served 
in World War I. The second son, Colonel Bernard Albert Byrne, 
was appointed Chief of Staff for the U.S. Army in the Pacific in 
World War II, during which period his sister, Betty Byrne, worked 
for the Red Cross in Europe. In Paris, Betty married, in March 
1945, the Count de Piede Concha, who was employed as a 
diplomat at the Spanish Embassy there. Unfortunately he died 
fifteen months later in June 1946. Betty eventually settled in 
Ireland where she lived at Keredern House, near Naas, for some 
fourteen years, after which she settled in Georgetown, Wash- 
ington DC. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Of Pirates, Rebels and Counts 


BYRNE OF CASTLETOWN 


One of the most notorious characters of by-gone Dundalk was the 
sea captain, Patrick Byrne of Castletown who was better known 
locally as the ‘Pirate Byrne’. However, he appears to have made 
his fortune not so much from piracy as from smuggling. According 
to the family genealogy, ‘Byrne of Allardstown’, described in the 
1912 edition of Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland, this family were 
descended from Feagh McHugh O’Byrne’s brother, Sean Salach, 
who was killed, according to most sources, in an encounter with 
government forces in 1577. ‘There is a popular misconception that 
Sean O’Byrne settled in Co. Louth while returning from a mission 
to O’Neill. However, there is no historical evidence to suggest this, 
it being Sean’s grandson, Eamonn, or Edmund, who settled in Co. 
Louth in the early part of the seventeenth century during the 
turmoil of the period I have called ‘dispossession and displace- 
ment’. Here his family acquired estates. In fact it seems unlikely 
that Eamonn O’Byrne simply travelled overland to settle here and 
far more likely that the family were long connected to Dundalk by 
the clan’s vested interests in the sea trading routes. Virtually 
nothing has been researched or written about this. The O’Byrnes 
certainly had a trade in timber, which was shipped to Dublin but 
indeed the ports of Dundalk and perhaps Drogheda may have 
been two further places where they had established ‘agencies’ of 
some sort. As far back as 1455 Kildare had put sanctions upon the 
timber industry in the Byrnes’ Country. The subsequent marriage 
of a MacDuffie Lord of Colonsay to a daughter of the Lord of the 
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O’Byrnes strongly indicates trading links to western Scotland, 
while in the 1550s Teige Oge kept a mistress in Lancashire, 
suggesting perhaps business links with Liverpool. It may just be 
possible that a trading connection brought the O’Byrnes to south 
Wexford, and it almost certainly brought them to Dundalk. 

Eamonn’s grandson, Owen Byrne, is described as being of 
Walkerstown and Rosmakea, while his brother, the Pirate’s father, 
Henry Byrne (1671-18th December 1761), is described as of 
Allardstown. Henry married firstly Elizabeth Taaffe and secondly 
Elizabeth Gernon (see Byrne of Cabinteely, where John of 
Bordeaux also married into the Gernons). He had several sons 
including Henry Byrne of Allardstown and Mount Byrne, who 
married Mary Anne Colman and died 22nd March 1796 and 
Patrick Byrne who became a respectable merchant, ship owner and 
according to tradition, a not-so-respectable pirate and smuggler. 

Patrick Kirwan, a descendant of the Byrnes on his mother’s 
side, paid a visit to the old family homes in Dundalk in about 1900 
and he recorded an account of his branch of the family that was 
published as “The Byrnes of County Louth’, in the Louth Archaeo- 
logical Journal (1908-11). He introduces Patrick Byrne with a 
dramatic story. It was on the night of 3rd May 1780, when, in 
Kirwan’s words: ‘the wind was moaning through the trees and all 
was still in the Pirate’s house’. That is, until a gang of men broke 
in and made their way to the sleeping pirate’s bedside. They 
placed a pistol to his head and demanded of him all the treasure 
he possessed. Patrick remained calm, treating the pistol merely as 
a joke. “Gentlemen, here are my keys’ he said, ‘take all you can 
find and do not forget that this big key I hold between my finger 
and thumb is that of the cellar. Go; drink what you can of the wine 
and welcome.’ 

The members of the gang: Pat Clarke, Philip McCormac, 
Michael Hickey, John Griffiths, Pat Rourke and John Kearns, 
took all they could carry. The court book gave a list mentioning: 
‘knee buckles, salt shovels, tankards, seals, gold rings, twelve pair 
of stockings, seventy pounds’ and, ‘one small piece of fine linen, 
value £5’. They ended with a visit to the wine cellar, where they 
drank freely, too freely to be able to make an effective escape. ‘The 
Pirate Byrne was able to send word to the barracks and at dawn 
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one of the gang was found in a field beside the house and another 
prostrate on the road to Dundalk. All of the robbers were captured 
by the end of the day, along with a man under suspicion named 
Simon Doyle, who as it turned out had no actual part in the 
robbery. 

All except Doyle were found guilty and sentenced to be hanged 
on Saturday, 2nd September, at Dairy Hill, Dundalk. Apparently, 
Byrne tried to intercede for one of the men who had prevented 
his comrades from killing him that night in May, but the judge 
showed no mercy. Kirwan was told that Captain Byrne was 
present at the execution, ‘just to see the last of his guests and wish 
them a pleasant journey’. 

Of Patrick’s career, whether pirate or smuggler or both, little is 
recorded. It was said that he used to signal lights of red and blue 
from the hexagonal tower he lived in to his ships in the harbour 
below. The tower overlooks Dundalk Bay and the mound it is 
built upon, Castletown Mount, was known locally as “‘Cuchu- 
lainn’s Castle’ in the time of Patrick Byrne, and today it is 
generally called ‘Pirate Byrne’s Castle’. It is actually a Norman 
motte and bailey constructed upon a prehistoric earthwork. 
Patrick Byrne had a curving drive cut into the mound to reach the 
summit when he constructed the tower in 1780, which he had 
built in the latest style of the Gothic Revival. 

At the foot of Castletown Mount lies the old graveyard in which 
the family tomb was constructed, presumably commissioned by 
Patrick Byrne. Underneath a mermaid crest, an epitaph was 
carved for Patrick, which he appears to have composed himself. 


Neptune’s waves and Boreas’ blast 
Have tossed me to and fro 
Until now I am come at last 
To harbour here below 
Where I hope my bones will be at rest 
Until the judgement day shall be 
O good Christians who read this 
I beg you pray for me. 


Patrick had no children of his own and Kirwan’s tradition 1s 
that he actually built, again in 1780, the big house at Castletown 
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for his grandnephew and heir, Pat O’Byrne of Seatown. Pat’s 
father, Henry Byrne, was a miller, in possession of Seatown Mill. 
Little is known of the history of Seatown Mill (also known as 
Dundalk Mill), except that it is believed a mill occupied the site at 
least as far back as the thirteenth century. The present windmill, 
said to be the tallest in Ireland at seven stories high, was built by 
a Mr. Martin and later owned by a James Kiernan. The working 
life of the mill ceased around 1855. 

Around the 1780s various sectarian movements were springing 
up all over Ireland. The anti-Catholic ‘Peep O’Day Boys’ was 
particularly strong in the northern counties. In Co. Louth, an 
equally violent anti-Protestant movement emerged known as the 
‘Defenders’; this was one of many such ‘gangs’ that became affil- 
iated to the Society of United Irishmen in 1792. Pat Byrne of 
Castletown was certainly a ‘Defender’, and most likely his 
brother, John Byrne, was also a member. 

The Defenders became the subject of national attention when 
the Dublin Journal for 3rd January 1793, asked the question: 

Have the Roman Catholic gentlemen and landlords of County 
Louth stepped fairly forward in conjunction with the Protestant 
gentry and landowners in repressing the outrages of the Banditti 
called Defenders? Or do they keep back, silent and inactive, 
pretending to disapprove yet really acquiescing in their conduct? 
This query demands an answer. 

In response to these comments, the Catholic gentry of Co. 
Louth assembled to meet at Greenmount, near Castlebellingham. 
The meeting protested against the actions of the Defenders and 
framed a resolution for publication as an answer to the criticism 
levelled at them in the Dublin Journal. The head signatory was Dr. 
Reilly, the Catholic Primate of Ireland. Pat Byrne was one of the 
gentlemen who signed it, but he and several other signatories were 
later convicted for their association with the Defenders. 

Pat continued his subversive activities and later wrote what was 
considered to be a seditious broadsheet. In it, he condemned a 
corrupt and unrepresentative Dublin parliament and called upon 
his compatriots, Catholic, Protestant, and Presbyterian alike, to 
make a stand. His words pre-empt the declaration of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone and certainly indicate that he was a member of the 
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United Irishmen in the years leading up to the rebellion of 1798. 
To protect his identity Pat had signed his pamphlet with the pseu- 
donym, ‘Commonsense’, but Pat was discovered and he received 
two years imprisonment. He was fined £500 according to 
Karwan, although Musgrave, who also mentions the affair, says 
£1,000. Pat also had to find sureties for his future good behav- 
iour; however, on Pat’s release he absconded and sailed for 
Europe, where he eventually joined the Austrian Brigade as a lieu- 
tenant in the Regiment du Vincent. 

Pat’s brother, John Byrne, was destined to follow him into exile. 
John was naturally under suspicion during the troubles of 1798 
and according to local tradition, pikes were hidden in his garden. 
The yeomanry planned to raid the house but according to 
Karwan, they ‘loosed their tongues too freely about it over their 
cups after dinner’. A waiter, who overheard the officers talking, 
left to warn John of the danger he was in. ‘Captain Seaver of the 
bog’, who led the raid was enraged at John’s disappearance. “The 
bird has gone’, he said, ‘but by God we’ll burn the nest’, and the 
house was razed to the ground. All this time John was hiding up 
to his neck in Castletown River that flowed nearby his home. At 
nightfall, he made his escape, his aim being to escape the country 
and make his way to join Pat. When he did, Pat obtained John a 
commission in the Austrian 13th Light Horse. 

Life in the army was hard for the brothers. Austria was at war 
with Napoleonic France and Pat and John were situated on the 
front line at the Rhine, where they were, as Pat said, ‘perpetually 
before the enemy and no rest’. Pat, however, took a philosophical 
view of his exile. Writing to his mother in 1806, he said: ‘I always 
reckon whatever is, although for the moment unpleasant, turns 
out for the best’. In another letter addressed from Prague to 
Sansome Place, Worcester, where his family had taken up resi- 
dence in the aftermath of 1798, Pat, writing to his sister Eliza, 
fondly remembers that: “This day, February Ist, used to be a 
hunting day ... the patron of Faughart, Saint Bridget’. Some time 
after this, Pat entered the Prussian service. The military there 
underwent a major reform in 1808. He died in Prussia in 1812, 
the year of Waterloo, as Chamberlain to King Frederick William. 

A year after John O’Byrne had enlisted in the Austrian Light 
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Horse he obtained his dismissal. Writing to his mother, who was 
now in Dublin, he said that he intended to walk all the way to the 
port of Hamburg, a distance of over seven-hundred miles, to get 
to England: as he said, ‘I would sooner starve in England than be 
a general here’. John was deeply troubled, yet despite his misery, 
he took the trouble to describe the Prague fashions for his sisters. 
‘If the girls wish to know Prague fashions, the ladies wear red 
pantaloons with yellow gauze over them and Pat wears a brown 
surtout and a welch wig.’ 

John did reach England and he enlisted with the 15th Light 
Dragoons. William IV’s brother, the Duke of Cumberland, is 
stated by Kirwan to have taken a liking for the exiled Irishman, 
which is ironic because Cumberland was Grand Master of the 
Orange Society. Kirwan says that Cumberland adopted the 
sleeveless jacket worn by John for use in the British army. The 
‘Cumberland jacket’ remained in issue until after the Crimean 
war. 

A quarrel with another officer, who denounced John as a 
‘papist and former rebel’, put an end to his army career. The other 
officers in the regiment offered their support to John, signing a 
declaration to the effect that Cornet O’Byrne had ‘always 
conducted himself with great loyalty and zeal and behaved in 
every respect as an officer and a gentleman’. Nevertheless, John 
had had enough. After leaving the dragoons, he settled with his 
family at Sansome Place, Worcester. There was a small Catholic 
community centred on the Catholic Church, St. George’s, also in 
Sansome Place. John lived to a good age according to Kirwan and 
he became a well-known and popular character in Worcester. 
Patrick Kirwan was his grandson. 


BYRNE OF MULLINAHACK 


According to the account of Henri O’Byrne, it appears that the 
ancestor of the family, one Edward Byrne, had his lands at 
Saggart confiscated under James I in 1605. This would agree with 
the record of July 1608 describing Edward Byrne late of Tassag- 
gard as attained of treason and his lands being confiscated. 
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Considering the subsequent history of the family, the Edward 
‘Bourne’ of Dublin City, gentleman, who was granted a license 
17th August 1619 to sell ‘aquavite and usquebagh’, may well have 
been the same person. The will of Edward ‘Birne’, merchant of 
Dublin, was proven in 1651. 

Yet there is another tradition of the Saggart and Mullinahack 
family that their ancestor left Co. Wicklow in 1691 following the 
‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1689, and settled in the City of Dublin. 
Henri O’Byrne of St. Gery speculates that the family were a 
branch of family of Cabinteely, but this seems unlikely. A descen- 
dant of the family, Edward O’Byrne (1837-90), commissioned 
John Edge to research the family history but all he could establish 
was the confiscation of an Edward Byrne’s estate at Saggart in 
1605, and then a large gap before the Byrnes were mentioned 
again at Saggart in 1752. This would imply that the family had 
regained at least some of their Saggart estate by then. The family 
tree gives 19th September 1752 as the date of Garret Byrne’s will 
made out in favour of his son John. (Saggart Castle is now a hotel 
known as Slade Castle). Garrett Byrne of Saggart may have been 
closely related to the James Byrne, of whom the Freeman Journal of 
21st January 1764 reported: 

Robert Gibson of New Castle Esq. is appointed High Sheriff of 
the County of Dublin, James Byrne, Gent. his Sub-Sheriff. 

Garret’s son, John Byrne (d. post 1744), also of Saggart Castle, 
in turn had several children, Mark of Saggart, who confirmed to 
the Anglican Church in order to inherit the patrimonial estate. 
(Mark married and had children mentioned in his brother 
Edward’s will). Other sons were the famous Edward (c.1739— 
1804), and John. John Byrne ran his brother Edward’s brewery in 
Mill Street, and he built the mansion called Byrne’s Hill, on Ardee 
Street, or “Che Crooked Staff’. ‘The house was still standing at the 
turn of the twentieth century. There was also at least one sister, 
who married — Ball, and had a son named John. 

The above-mentioned Mark Byrne of Saggart, who appears to 
have been the eldest son, became a Protestant upon the father’s 
death and invoked the penal laws in order to secure Saggart, 
which prevented the estate from being divided equally between 
him and his brothers. In 1804, Thomas, described as the second 
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son of Mark Byrne of Saggart, deceased, and Bridget Kiddy, was 
admitted to the King’s Inns. He had been educated at Inch, 
Dublin, and Kilkenny. John Byrne, his cousin, provided the affi- 
davit for admission. The family history records that Mark and his 
son converted back to the Catholic Church some years later. 
Edward received only a settlement of £70 from Mark following 
their father’s death, and having no other resources, being reduced 
almost to poverty, he resorted to business. 

It was in at number 8 Mullinahack, that the brothers, John and 
Edward Byrne, made their fortune as Sugar Bakers and Distillers 
in the eighteenth century. (Mullinahack, off Wormwood Gate, 
was west of Winetavern Street, between Cornmarket, St. Augus- 
tine Street and the Liffey). Edward became the richest Catholic 
merchant of eighteenth century Ireland. According to James 
Lydon, in The Making of Ireland (1998), he was reputedly worth in 
excess of £400,000 and paying £80,000 a year in taxes to the Irish 
Exchequer. The Allardstown genealogy states that he was one of 
seven brothers, all business partners, however, six sons are 
referred to in his will, and it seems more likely that this tradition 
refers to his children. In 1765, Edward married Mary Devine, and 
had at least eight children by her: 1) Mark, who died in 1856 
without issue, 2) John Dominick (d.1824), 3) Thomas. 4) Patrick, 
born 16th March 1774. He was admitted to the King’s Inns in 
1792, when he was described as the fourth son and at that time 
his father’s address was given as North Great George’s Street, 
Dublin, Patrick died without issue. 5) Edward, and 6) Gerard, who 
also died without children. A daughter, 7) Celia, married John 
McCarthy from ‘Tipperary. (The McCarthys settled in Bordeaux 
and they had two children, Denis and Eliza. Eliza married — de 
Seguin and had son named Charles). Another daughter, 8) Mary, 
married — Lynch. 

Edward and his brother John first occupied Allen’s Court in 
1770, the former home of Viscount Allen, also situated in Mulli- 
nahack, on a site that later became the site of Power’s Distillery. 
It was locally known as “The Nunnery Ground’ as it had once 
been St. Augustine’s Nunnery. John moved to new house ‘Byrne’s 
Hil’ in 1784 and Edward secured a long term lease of the prop- 
erty under a deed dared 20th August, 1787. That he was 
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interested in Irish culture and identity is evident as he was one of 
the subscribers to James Hely’s translation of O’Flaherty’s Ogyia: 
or, A Chronological Account of Irish Events, published in 1793. He 
belonged to the Catholic Committee, a political organisation 
founded in 1757 with the aim of repealing the anti-Catholic laws 
known as the penal code. In fact he is believed to have been a 
founding member. The Committee was plagued by problems, for 
example, even one of their most outwardly patriotic members, 
Leonard McNally, was an informer. McNally attended an Agere- 
gate Meeting of the Catholics held after the arrest of Lord Fingal 
and other Catholic delegates, who were charged with illegally 
contending for emancipation, and gave a speech stating that he 
was anxious that his name should be coupled to the cause that, 
‘although a Protestant, I have made my own from my earliest 
youth.’ It was later claimed that he had played false to Napper 
Tandy in 1792, when acting as his counsel, and that as late as 
October 1797 he informed on Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur 
O’Conner, Oliver Bond, and Thomas Emmet. 

According to John Keogh, with one of the early petitions made 
to the government in 1791 being rejected, the claims of Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain were regarded as hopeless. A Select 
Committee meeting was held at Edward Byrne’s house which 
proposed that a member of the Committee should be delegated 
to lay their case directly before the English minister. Keogh 
recounted that every man refused to go upon such a hopeless 
errand — but when the meeting was breaking up Edward offered 
to go to London at his own expense. He remained in London for 
three months until he returned in January 1792 in company with 
Edmond Burke’s son. 

The date of his return being given as 1792 seems difficult to 
reconcile with Edward becoming Chairman of the Catholic 
Committee in December 1791, unless he was elected in his 
absence. Edward, as leader of the radical wing of the Committee, 
succeeded in ousting the moderate chairman, Lord Fingal. 
Fingal’s removal was followed on 27th December 1791 by the 
resignations of sixty-eight prominent Catholics, following the 
advice of Archbishop Troy, but Edward was reaffirmed as 
Chairman in January 1792 (perhaps on his return) and the 
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internal struggle was over by February, with Edward Byrne 
completely in charge. Wolfe Tone was employed by the Catholic 
Committee on 24th July 1792, as Secretary of the Sub- 
Committee. John Keogh used his influence with Edward and the 
other members to get him the job. Tone, an atheist, soon discov- 
ered that there was a split among the Committee because of his 
appointment. By September ‘Tone’s mind was upon a scheme for 
the Committee to found a new colony in the United States in 
conjunction with their Presbyterian counterparts. Undoubtedly 
he was attracted to the wealth of the leading Catholic members, 
such as Byrne, and he believed that with the combined wealth of 
the Catholic and Presbyterian dissidents in Dublin and Belfast 
they could settle ‘a vast property’ — in effect a new territory; 
however, the scheme came to nothing. 

One of the first actions of Byrne’s Committee was to send a 
petition to the Irish House of Commons demanding the right of 
admission for Catholics to the legal profession, the capacity to 
serve as Magistrates, to serve on Juries, and the right to vote. The 
petition was rejected by the House. The Committee soon 
presented another petition, but this time framed in temperate 
language. It was put to the vote and rejected by two-hundred and 
two members, with only twenty-five in favour. On 3rd March the 
Corporation of Dublin thanked the Irish Parliament for rejecting 
the Catholic proposals. This was answered by the Catholic 
Committee on 12th March, who condemned the Corporation but 
thanked their few supporters in Parliament. 

Edward Byrne was at this time, through Tone’s influence, in 
correspondence with the Ulster-Scot, Sinclare Kelburn, a Pres- 
byterian Minister in Belfast and a republican. Kelburn asked 
Byrne to send him a declaration of the religious tenets of Catholics 
so that he might read and explain them in his own meeting-house. 
Despite their earlier rift, a conference was held on 23rd March 
1792 between Edward Byrne and Dr. ‘Troy, Archbishop of 
Dublin, to draw up this declaration, which both Troy and Byrne 
signed. 

The Committee had some success, for under Hanoverian pres- 
sure, the Dublin Parliament considered the concession of some 
rights to Catholics. On 14th April 1792, Byrne and the Catholic 
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Committee formally thanked John Keogh for his campaign in 
bringing the Catholic community to ‘the knowledge and assertion 
of their rights’. Edward Byrne was now sending instructions to 
every county for elections to be held in chapels to choose repre- 
sentatives to meet at Dublin and form a convention. Edward 
apparently claimed that Lord Fingal had sanctioned this plan and 
that every effort was being made to reunite the Catholic 
Committee to Lord Fingal and the other members who had 
resigned. In response to this, on ‘Tuesday 22nd September 1792, 
the Corporation of Dublin held a public meeting at the exhibition 
house in William Street to discuss Edward’s actions. An open 
letter was composed at this meeting addressed ‘To the Protestants of 
Ireland . The letter stated that ‘the Catholic cannot be allowed the 
smallest influence in the State’. 

Walker’s Hiberman Magazine of November 1792 carried the 
following article on Edward, which gives some interesting details 
on his background and early days, it also carried a picture of him: 


CHARACTER OF MR. EDWARD BYRNE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CATHOLIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. Edward Byrne is lineally descended from the O’Byrnes of the 
County Wicklow, and if an ancestry eminently conspicuous in the 
field and in the cabinet could add respectability to the character of 
man, few individuals can boast a more honourable line. Though his 
early days did not promise that height of affluence to which he has 
since so happily arrived, his father, nevertheless spared no expense on 
his education and at a proper age he was apprenticed to an eminent 
merchant, a Mr. Toole. Before he had completed the term of his 
apprenticeship his master who had been a zealous Roman Catholic, 
read his recantation and endeavoured to influence Mr. Byrne to 
become a protestant, but from principle attached to the Church of 
Rome refused and was disassociated from his apprenticeship. Mr. 
Byrne also apprehending it was Mr. Toole’s intention to force his 
family to conform addressed a letter to Mr. Toole’s daughter stating 
that her father could not compel her to abandon her creed, in which 
he spiritedly advised her to persevere. This letter commenced a 
lawsuit against Byrne who though young supported himself through 
the fiery ordeal with that manly composure which forms the most 
prominent feature of his character. Mr. Byrne shortly after 
commenced business in the mercantile line and we may venture to 
assert that in the pursuit of fortune no man has ever been so remark- 
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ably successful in this country. Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of his commercial dealings from the circumstance of his having paid 
duty at our customs house for some years past to the amount of 
£100,000 sterling annually. 

The Roman Catholics availing themselves of the liberal 
complexion of the times resolved on soliciting the legislative for a 
redress of certain grievances. Mr. Byrne was naturally called on to 
lead the mercantile interest of that body. The fate of the petition with 
his signature, presented to parliament was treated with contempt. Mr. 
Byrne as chairman of the Catholic committee addressed circular 
letters to every parish in the kingdom recommending the election of 
delegates who might be instructed to deliver their sentiments at a 
general meeting of such delegates in the metropolis. In private life Mr. 
Byrne is universally respected and esteemed. At his table the ancient 
hospitality of his clan is daily realised in modern splendour. His 
charity is unbounded. His character, talents and property constitute 
him a most eligible person to lay the grievances of the Roman 
Catholics before government and we consider the great stake he has 
in the country as a demonstration that he would not become the 
leader of that body were they intent on any other appeal or course of 
action to attain their rights. 


On 12th November 1792 Tone was preparing the draft of the 
‘Loyal Petition to the King of Ireland and he expressed himself as ‘very 
well pleased with it’ on the 19th November, the ‘great meeting of 
the General Committee’, known as ‘Byrne’s Convention’, assem- 
bled at Tailor’s Hall in Back Lane, Dublin, on 2nd December 
1792, and voted him into the chair. They sat for a week at Tailor’s 
Hall, by which it became known as the ‘Back Lane Parliament’. 
(Tailor’s Hall was also the meeting place of the Dublin Society of 
United Irishmen). The Petition was read, paragraph by paragraph, 
each passing unanimously. At the last paragraph Luke Teeling of 
Lisburn asserted that ‘it lay with the paternal wisdom of the 
Sovereign to ascertain what he thought fit to be granted’, and he 
moved, that in place of the last paragraph, the following should 
be inserted: ‘Praying that the Catholics might be restored to the 
equal enjoyment of the blessings of the constitution.’ ‘Tone 
described the enthusiasm with which this amendment was 
received as ‘a sublime spectacle.’ On 10th December 1792, at the 
meeting in Dublin of the Catholic Convention, consisting of 
three-hundred representatives, the Committee publicly declared 
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that ‘they would never meet again as Roman Catholics’ but 
rather, ‘as Irishmen’. 

On 27th December 1792 the Committee chose by ballot five 
of their body to proceed to St. James’ Palace, London, and 
present to the King in person the ‘Petition and Address of Loyalty’. 
These were: Edward Byrne, John Keogh, Christopher Dillon 
Bellew, James Devereux, and Sir Thomas French. Wolfe Tone 
was to go with them. At the beginning of 1793, the delegates, 
attended by Wolfe Tone, began their journey. They did not take 
a direct route to London, for this was a mission intended to 
demonstrate total unity with Ulster-Scots. The party travelled 
first to Belfast. The reception in Belfast was brilliant; the dele- 
gates’ coach was hauled by the citizens on a triumphal parade 
through the town. They lodged at the Donegal Arms and met up 
with Kelburn and his group. The party then proceeded via Port- 
patrick to Scotland, from where they journeyed onto London. On 
Wednesday 2nd January 1793, the delegates were introduced by 
the Hon. H. Dundas, Home Secretary to the King. The recep- 
tion, on the King’s part, ‘Tone described as ‘most gracious’. The 
Irish representatives returned satisfied with the measure of eman- 
cipation that was promised, and which was afterwards enacted. 
Edward was pleased that he had succeeded in obtaining a relax- 
ation of the penal laws and he began to take a less active role in 
politics. 

The Catholic Committee, and Sub-Committee, was dissolved 
in the middle of April 1793 but met again at Tailor’s Hall on 25th 
April 1793, to publicly thank the King for these measures and, 
encouraged by this success, the Committee determined to press 
on toward their main objective — parliamentary reform. ‘Things 
in general were improving for Catholics in the British Isles under 
the Hanoverians; they had inherited, but not instigated, the poli- 
tics of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties. Furthermore, between 
1789 and 1795 thousands of émigrés were to flee France during 
the French Revolution, and the majority of them, although 
Catholic, and including both religious and laity, generally found 
a sympathetic and hospitable reception in England with George 
III openly assisting them. In the wake of this, friendly diplomatic 
relations developed between Pope Pius VI and George III, the 
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Pope being pleased that George had granted concessions to the 
Committee that would allow the establishment of new Catholic 
chapels. There was even an Irish version of the national anthem, 
possibly written perhaps as early as 1793. It certainly remained 
popular throughout the Napoleonic Wars: 


Ireland prays God to save 
Her God-willed King. 
Saxons and Gaels are we, 
Sharing one liberty, 

Let us then brothers be, 
God save the King! 
Always for God we are 
Ready for strife or war: 
God save the King! 
God guard our Irish home: 
Save us from Schismal doom: 
God bless the Pope of Rome! 
God save the King! 


Despite the earlier rift between John Thomas Troy, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and Byrne’s Committee, ‘Troy 
now followed their success with ‘A Memorial of the Catholics of Ireland, 
praying for the foundation of a Seminary for Education of Clergy’. ‘This was 
drawn up and signed by Troy himself, and dated 14th January 
1794. It was presented to the Earl of Westmorland, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and General Governor of Ireland, and led to the 
foundation of Maynooth. 

In the meantime Tone’s developing republican sympathies had 
been seriously compromised. In April 1794, when his republican 
contacts, Rowan and Jackson, asked him to proceed secretly to 
France, he avoided going and objected that he could not afford 
the expense ‘and leave my wife and three children totally unpro- 
vided for.’ 

On Ist May 1794, the Hon. Marcus Beresford wrote to his 
father, the Hon. John Beresford, who was such a harsh judge he 
was nicknamed ‘Beresford of the floggings’: 


I desired Burrowes to hint to Mr. Tone that I thought I should be able 
to procure him not only his pardon but also the means of transporting 
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himself to any part of the British settlements abroad, or to America, 
if he would make a full disclosure of all he knew... Being examined, 
at Dublin Castle, he told all he knew. 


Beresford further wrote: 


I have agreed not to prosecute Tone upon the terms thus settled with 
him. I think, however, I shall be able to get from him such further 
information as may be useful, as to the Catholic cabal, and the objects 
of the United Irishmen. 


Beresford wrote to his father again on 20th May 1794: 


By my directions Tone has withdrawn himself from Dublin. He is 
near Naas. He will come up whenever I send for him. 


Subsequently the Beresfords allowed his petition to obtain from 
the Viceroy, Lord Westmorland, a special letter guaranteeing him 
from prosecution. 

Lord Fitzwilliam replaced Lord Westmorland as Viceroy in 
1794, Fitzwilliam was under instruction to direct a programme of 
gradual reforms and concessions. In January 1795, Tone visited 
John Keogh at Mount Jerome to discuss with him his prospects of 
being employed under Grattan and Fitzwilliam in the new admin- 
istration. Further to this Tone had a meeting with Edward Byrne, 
Hamill, and John Keogh. He complained to them that he had 
suffered from the hostility of the Ascendancy owing to his labours 
in the cause of Catholic emancipation. He said that the Govern- 
ment had laid hold of him on a ridiculous charge of a 
pro-Republican conspiracy with Jackson (the envoy from France 
to Ireland), and he had only just escaped with his life. He asked 
the three to use their influence with Henry Grattan to secure a 
position on his behalf. However, Byrne, Hamill, and Keogh felt 
that Tone’s part in extending the Belfast-founded United Insh 
Society to Dublin would be an obstacle to the appointment. ‘Tone 
records that: 


Previous to their going, I thought it right to apprise Mr Hamill,-the 
other two being already and Mr Keogh particularly acquainted with 
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the circumstances of such objections as I thought might arise on Mr 
Grattan’s part against me, — (1) That I was a United Irishman, and 
probably the author of papers offensive to the present Government. 
In answer to which I assured him, as the fact most truly was, that in 
the United Irish Club I never had any influence. So far from it, that 
I was always looked on as a suspicious character... That, since May 
1793 I had never attended its meetings; or: taken any part in the 
concerns of the United Irishmen... and that I was not the author of 
papers offensive to the present Administration. (2) The next probable 
objection which I thought might arise, was about the National 
Guards. In answer to which I stated, that, during the whole of that 
business, as well as of the publication, ‘Citizen Soldiers! ‘To Arms!’ I 
was in London. (3) The third objection was more serious, which was 
the part I had in Jackson’s and Rowan’s business; but, my conduct 
then was such, that the late Administration were not of opinion that 
it was such as to lead for punishment; that I had received positive 
assurances to that effect, and even a letter written by Secretary 
Hamilton, by order of Lord Westmorland, guaranteeing me from all 
attack. 


Tone concluded by assuring Byrne, Hamill, and Keogh, that 
he could promise the present government of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
‘My most cordial support.’ ‘Tone later recorded that: ‘Messrs 
Byrne, Hamill, and Keogh waited on Mr Grattan, to recommend 
me to the new Administration.’ However, ‘Tone never got the 
chance to serve. Fitzwilliam’s administration was short-lived; he 
was recalled in March because the Ascendancy were alarmed at 
Fitzwilliam’s speed and zeal for reform. He was a victim of Dublin 
politicians who had contrived his recall, much to the despair of 
the Catholic movement. 

A meeting of the Committee in March 1795, decided to send 
a second delegation to St. James’ Palace. The delegation included 
Byrne, Keogh, Hussey, otherwise known as ‘Baron Hussey’ and 
James Devereux. They were met by the Secretary of State, who 
informed them; ‘His Majesty has communicated his wishes on the 
subject to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’. The delegates departed 
with this snub. The Catholic Committee dissolved around this 
period. Edward Byrne is claimed to have supported and been a 
member of Tone’s Society of United Irishmen. Tone’s diary 
records for Sunday 21st October 1795: ‘Dine with Mr. Edward 
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Byrne... His daughters pleasant women. Mrs Atkinson there’. 

However, it appears that both grief and romance was close to 
Edward’s heart at this time. He was about fifty-eight years old in 
1797 when he was widowed, but he set his heart upon remarrying 
within months, this time to a Miss Roe (some sources give her 
surname as Mathew), a niece of Viscount Llandaff, of Co. 
Tipperary, and step-daughter to the Earl of Clonmel. Edward’s 
Catholic faith, together with his politics, may explain Clonmel’s 
attitude to him. The notice of Edward’s marriage appeared in the 
Hibernian Magazine of July 1797. ‘Edward Byrne of Mullinahack, Esq., 
to Miss Roe, stepdaughter to the Earl of Clonmel, and mece to Lord Viscount 
Llandaff. William J. Fitzpatrick in The Sham Squire and the Informers 
of 98 (1866), gave the following account of the troubles that faced 
Edward when he tried to claim his bride’s fortune: 


Miss Roe was understood to have a large fortune, and when Mr. 
Byrne applied to Lord Clonmel for it, his lordship shuffled, saying, 
‘Miss Roe is a lapsed Papist, and I avail myself of the laws which I 
administer to withhold the money’. Mr. Byrne filed a bill, in which 
he recited the evasive reply of Lord Clonmel. The chief-justice never 
answered the bill and treated Mr. Byrne’s remonstrances with 
contempt. These facts transpire in the legal documents held by Mr. 
H—. Too often the treachery manifested by the rich in positions of 
trust, at the calamitous period in question, contrasted curiously with 
the tried fidelity observed by some needy persons in a similar capacity. 
Moore, in his memoirs of Captain Rock, mentions the case of a poor 
Protestant barber, though his own property did not exceed a few 
pounds in value, actually held in fee the estates of most of the Catholic 
gentry of the county. He adds that this estimable man was never 
known to betray his trust. 


The same author noted the dubious origins of Clonmel’s wealth: 
We are informed by a very respectable solicitor, Mr. H—, that, 
in looking over one of Lord Clonmel’s rentals, he was struck by 
the following note, written by his lordship’s agent, in reference to 
the property Boolnaduff: — ‘Lord Clonmel, when Mr. Scott, held 
this in trust for a Roman Catholic, who, owing to the operation 
of the Popery laws, was incapacitated from keeping it in his own 
hands. When reminded of the trust, Mr. Scott refused to acknowl- 
edge it, and thus the property fell into the Clonmel family’, 
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The story was notorious in Dublin, so much so that one Henri- 
etta Battier wrote a poem, published in Dublin in 1797, entitled 
An Irregular Ode to Edward Byrne Esq. of Mullinahack on his Marriage 
with Miss Roe, Step-Daughter to one Noble Lord and Niece to Another. 

On 16th November 1797 a bill was filed by Edward Byrne, 
‘merchant of Dublin’ and Maryanne his wife against John Scott, 
Lord Chief Justice the Earl of Clonmel, charging that Theobald 
Mathew, formerly of Annfield in Co. ‘Tipperary, great-grandfa- 
ther of the suppliant (Maryanne Byrne) had in the year 1736, on 
the marriage of his eldest son Thomas, settled £20,000 upon him 
and his issue if any — to be paid at his own death, out of which the 
said ‘Thomas was to make reasonable provision for younger sons 
or daughters not exceeding £6,000. Thomas Mathew had one 
son, Francis, and a daughter, Catherine Maryanne, the mother 
of Edward’s wife. Theobald Mathew died in 1745 and Mary died 
in 1746, with all the estate going to Thomas who assigned it to his 
son Francis in 1775. In 1760 Catherine Maryanne Mathew 
married Philip Roe, Esq. against her father’s wishes and in conse- 
quence no settlement was made on her. However, following her 
husband’s death her father became reconciled to her and took her 
home while settling her an allowance of £300 a year and a similar 
sum upon her two daughters, also bequeathing £6,000 to each 
daughter on his death. As both Clonmel and Edward had married 
into the Mathew family, Maryanne wanted her rightful share of 
the estate. Despite Clonmel’s threats to invoke the penal laws they 
did not apply in this case. In the end the conveyance of 1776 was 
agreed as valid with the death of Clonmel, Countess Margaret, 
his widow, appeared happy to satisfy the claims upon her late 
husband’s estate. Thus the legal action was discontinued and 
Edward and Maryanne evidently received everything they 
wanted, as the Annfield Estate as well as Boulick passed to the 
Byrnes. 

Nothing is mentioned of Edward’s activities during the 1798 
rebellion; except that much later, Miles Byrne in his Memoirs, curi- 
ously listed ‘Edward Byrne of Mullinahack’ along with many 
others, including a P. Byrne, saying: 


All these Protestant and Catholic gentlemen, and a great many more, 
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equally respectable, were either killed in fighting against the English 
troops, or executed by the English government after the insurrection 
was suppressed, or put into prison or obliged to expatriate themselves. 
Many are yet living in France and America, in which countries they 
have distinguished themselves in various professions, and have 
received the honours and rewards due to their merit. 


Despite Miles’ statement, Edward was neither executed nor 
exiled. In fact he was ultimately against the revolutionary move- 
ment and had a serious disagreement with John Keogh upon the 
subject in 1797. Edward felt that they had achieved much by 
peaceful and systematic negotiation. ‘Tone, when facing execu- 
tion, somewhat rewrote his own personal history at his trial 
stating that his intention had all along been: 


To subvert the tyranny of our execrable Government, to break the 
connection with England, the never-failing source of all our political 
evils, and to assert the independence of my country, these were my 
objects. ‘To unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish the memory 
of all past dissensions, and to substitute the common name of 
Irishman in place of the denominations of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Dissenter, these were my means. 


How this accorded with Edward’s memories of Tone soliciting 
him to approach Grattan for a status position in the Fitzwilliam 
administration is not known. In fact the evidence of his tomb 
suggests that Edward afterwards took a loyalist approach. In 
1799, the last of the Stuarts, Prince Henry Benedict, Cardinal 
Duke of York, made George III his heir, leaving some of the 
Stuart crown jewels to the Prince of Wales and even nominating 
George as chief-in-waiting of the Royal Stuart line. George 
awarded Cardinal York a pension and eventually paid for his 
tomb in the Vatican when the latter died in 1807. Peace had been 
made between Scotland and England, between Stuart and 
Hanover. The day of the Jacobite appeared to be over. 

Edward made his will in December 1803. Betham’s abstract 1s 
reproduced below: 


Edward Byrne of North Great Georges St Dublin Esq. I give and 
bequeath unto my two sons Patrick Byrne and Mark Byrne equally 
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to be divided between them the sum of £69,523 being the amount of 
the permanent capital now vested in the business carried on in the 
name of Byrne MacDonnell & Co and all my right like interest in or 
in virtue of my property in said firm under the articles of partnership 
entered with between me and Randle MacDonnell, Andrew Walsh, 
Patrick Byrne, Mark Byrne or otherwise howsoever. It being my 
intention that from and after my decease my said two sons shall stand 
as in the respect of the said sum of £69,523 as partners in the said 
firm of Byrne MacDonnell & Company precisely in the same situa- 
tion in which I now stand and I furthermore declare it shall be my 
will that if the said partnership shall in any manner happen to be 
dissolved during my life [...] my said two sons shall under this my will 
stand entitled to an equal sum as under the terms of said partnership 
shall [...] dissolution during my life as aforesaid be [...] of said sum 
of £69,523 so invested in the aforesaid trade or business under the 
regulation of said articles of partnership as aforesaid. To daughter 
Celia McCarthy now the wife of John McCarthy of the City of 
Bordeaux £10,000. £10,000 to be equally divided amongst the chil- 
dren of my late brother Mark Byrne who shall be living at the time of 
my decease. I give and bequeath to my nephew John Ball the sum of 
£2,000. Several other legacies — nephews — wife — but not by name. 
I give devise and bequeath all the rest residue and remainder of my 
estate real and personal — not herein before by me disposed of to my 
sons John, Thomas, Edward, Patrick, Gerard, and Mark Byrne [...] 
equally to be divided between them share and share alike as tenants 
in common and not as just tenants. Business or trade carried on in 


Allen’s Court in the name of Byrne... Dated 22nd December 1803. 


Edward died in 1804 with an estate estimated at half a million 
pounds. He was interred under a huge cut-stone sarcophagus, 
surmounted by railings, and with an elaborate marble memorial 
inscription under an urn carved with a representation of the 
eternal flame of memory: 


EDWARD BYRNE 
Within these precincts lies all that was mortal of 
Edward Byrne 
of the City of Dublin, Merchant. 

His active and useful life exhibits a memorable example 
how men should acquire and use the good things of this world. 
Endowed by nature with a sound and penetrative judgment 
and great strength of mind 
he soon raised himself to the first rank among his fellow citizens 
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in wealth, honour and esteem. 
In the use he made of riches he never forgot 
the hand that gave them nor the end for which they were designed. 
His heart was particularly pleased in the practice of 
all humane charitable works. 
He married when young Mary Devine a woman of exemplary piety 
by whom he had a numerous issue. 
In the year 1793 he was chosen with four others 
to present a petition to our gracious Sovereign George the Third 
on behalf of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
thro which many constitutional privileges were restored 
to the people of this country professing that ancient faith. 
He died in the 65th year of his age. 

Having discharged his duty in an eminent and conspicuous manner 
to his family and his country and as it is humbly hoped to his God. 
May he receive the reward promised in the gospel to the faithful 
steward 
and may he be greeted in those joyful words 
Well done good and faithful servant thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy LORD. 


The Catholic Committee does appear to have survived as John 
Keogh of Mount Jerome is cited as Edward’s successor. Daniel 
O’Connell (1775-1847) was strongly influenced by the 
Committee’s methods of peaceful agitation. He was against 
armed revolution, indeed his uncle, Count Daniel O’Connell, 
had witnessed the horror in Paris when the revolution broke out, 
and consequently the young O’Connell had joined the Lawyers’ 
Artillery in Dublin in 1798, even going on to join the Lawyers’ 
Infantry in 1803. In May 1809, the Catholic Committee was 
again revived under the name of The General Committee of the 
Catholics of Ireland, but it was suppressed under the Convention 
Act in 1811. However, it was succeeded by Daniel O’Connell’s 
Catholic Association in 1824. 

There is a curious story found by Liam O’Broin in the National 
Library of Ireland and reprinted in the 1992 periodical An Leabhar 
Branach, relating to one of Edward’s granddaughters, Mary, 
daughter of his son Edward Byrne, which took place in 1819 at 
Dublin’s Crow Street Theatre: 
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In April 1819 the theatre once more became the scene of serious riots 
originating in the following circumstances. Edward Byrne one of the 
5 sons of the wealthy merchant of Mullinahack having become ruined 
through a series of unsuccessful mercantile operations which he 
carried on in London induced his daughter Mary to appear as a 
public singer in opposition to the desire of his respectable relations 
who it was stated offered to secure him an annuity on condition of his 
not permitting the young lady to go on stage. Miss Byrne though unat- 
tractive in appearance possessed a fine voice and became an 
accomplished operatic performer under the instruction of the 
eminent maestro Liverati. After having made her debut in Dublin as 
‘Adela’ in the ‘Haunted Tower’ she proceeded to London meeting 
with no great success there, she effected a reengagement with the 
manager of Crow Street Theatre, Jones declared her contract with 
him at an end. A numerous faction were enticed to oblige Jones to 
reengage Miss Byrne whose cause they espoused. On Friday 16th 
April the rioters stopped the performances, tore up and flung on the 
stage the gallery seats, the velvet covered handrails of the upper boxes 
and continued their devastations until the house was cleared by the 
Sheriff. These disturbances were renewed on the following Saturday 
and Monday but the violence of the rioters was effectively checked by 
the courage of the patentees sons aided by the Collegians and officers 
of the ‘South American Patriots’. During the riots placards were 
hoisted and torn down as melees spread through the house. For the 
protection of the house it was prudent to station a company of the 
92nd Highlanders at the rear of the theatre but the riot was quelled 
by an officer of the ‘patriots’ who seized and hurled into the orchestra 
aman who rushed upon the stage with the avowed object of firing the 
scenery. These disturbances ceased when Miss Byrne was reinstated 
in her situation in the theatre by Jones. 


O’BYRNE OF CHATEAU ST. GERY AND 
CORVILLE HOUSE 


Elizabeth Byrne, the heiress grandniece to Patrick Byrne of 
Castletown (The Pirate), married Edward’s (c.1742-1805) son, 
John Dominick Byrne (d.1824), in 1793. Elizabeth was the only 
daughter of Henry Byrne of Allardstown and Mount Byrne, who 
died 22nd March 1796, by his wife Mary Anne Colman. Eliza- 
beth’s grandfather was Henry Byrne who died 18th December 
1761. John and Elizabeth’s family acquired considerable estates. 
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They had two seats, one at Allardstown, consisting of 1,152 acres 
in Co. Louth, which appears to have been Elizabeth’s inheritance 
and the other at Annfield, Co. Tipperary of 2,753 acres. John 
Dominick and Elizabeth Byrne had one son and two daughters: 
Edward Henry, born 18th December 1800, Pauline who married 
Captain Edward Hunter, and Elizabeth Mary (Eliza) who died 
unmarried. 

John Dominick Byrne belonged to the Society of United 
Irishmen and following the rebellion of 1798 his friend, and fellow 
rebel, Mr Esmond, was captured and sentenced to execution. 
John Dominick followed the procession to the gallows at 
Esmond’s execution and later related how he exchanged an 
almost invisible sign of farewell with Esmond amid fears of detec- 
tion. John Dominick was in France on business during the signing 
of the Treaty of Amiens in 1804. In 1805 John Dominick’s wife, 
Elizabeth, died at Bordeaux of complications following the birth 
of their daughter Eliza. After that John Dominick looked after 
their children but he often had to travel to France, and with the 
outbreak of new hostilities he was interned at Verdun because he 
was a British subject. Faced with such difficulties he decided 
during his internment that he would leave his children in the 
permanent care of his sister Cecilia McCarthy who lived in 
Bordeaux. John Dominick Byrne died at Bordeaux at his sister’s 
home in 1824. 

Edward Henry O’Byrne (1800-62), who re-adopted the prefix 
to his surname, the son of John Dominick and Elizabeth, was born 
in Dublin in 1800 and baptised at St. James’ parish 10th 
December. He was initially brought up in Dublin, and in Co. 
Louth on his mother’s estate, but following her death he lived with 
his aunt Cecilia McCarthy in Bordeaux until he was sent to 
school, firstly at Honey-Hart in Dublin, then to Clongowes Wood. 
He then went on to study at Cambridge University, but being a 
Roman Catholic he was prohibited from taking his degree. He 
embarked on a grand tour in 1819. The circumstances behind this 
are interesting. It is believed that James de Ray of Chateau St. 
Gery had come to know the Byrne family during two trips he had 
previously made to Ireland. In turn Edward Henry visited James 
de Rey at St. Gery on his way to Italy in 1819. Edward Henry was 
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also a friend of Thomas Russell, husband of Christine de Rey and 
brother-in-law to James de Rey. It is speculated that a romance 
may have budded between Gertrude de Rey, who was but thir- 
teen at the time, and Edward Henry during this visit. His tour was 
to take in Rome, Naples, and Pompeu; however he was delayed 
for some time at Peruse when the road was blocked by heavy 
snow. Letters survive from his aunt, Mary McCarthy, 
complaining about the behaviour of Edward Henry’s cousin, 
John, towards his sisters Pauline and Eliza at this time. Following 
the death of his father in 1824. Edward Henry went to Ireland to 
put the family affairs in order. His sisters were to join him for the 
next three years. He discovered that his father had invested badly 
and he was obliged to sell his share in a brassiere, or inn, that the 
family owned. The same place later made a fortune. He also had 
to sell part of his late mother’s Co. Louth properties in order to 
raise £20,000 to finance the legacies of £10,000 that each of his 
two sisters had been left. With the estate and legacies sorted out, 
he was able to return France with his sisters in 1827. It appears 
that he then served in the French Army for a time. 

Letters survive from Edward Henry’s uncles congratulating 
him on his forthcoming marriage. His uncle Patrick Byrne gives 
his address as Wildermick House, East Gomstead, Co. Dublin, 
and his uncle Mark Byrne gives his address as Bettyville, Swords, 
Co. Dublin. Edward Henry had another uncle, Gerald Byrne, of 
9 Rue des Trois, Paris, where he lived and worked. Edward Henry 
had lived with him during the courtship while Gertrude lived at 
the de Rey’s town house at 11 Rue Caumartin, Paris. On 28th 
November 1828, Edward Henry married Gertrude de Rey 
youngest of the eight daughters of John de Rey, the last Marquis 
de St. Gery and Mary Christine McCarthy Reagh of ‘Toulouse. 
The marriage was a grand affair with Charles X King of France 
being represented by the Dauphin and Dauphine as well as the 
Duchess de Berry. The only witness on the O’Byrne side was 
Edward Henry’s uncle Gerald. (This would appear to be the 
Gerald who is buried at the cemetery of Vaugirard, Paris, under 
a memorial with the inscription: “The grave of my poor friend and 
brother Gerard Byrne. He was born in Ireland 1776 and died at 
Paris 1832. May he rest in peace. Amen.’ He is often mistaken for 
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the exiled Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus, see chap. 2, vol. 2). 

Clement de Rey, the first Marquis de St. Gery, was a member 
of the parliament of Toulouse, and he had married Marie 
O’Kelly-Farrell in 1767. His family had purchased Chateau St. 
Gery in 1728 but he was guillotined during the French Revolu- 
tion. After his marriage Edward Henry O’Byrne took over the St. 
Gery estate and so became involved in the Bordeaux wine busi- 
ness. The ancient Chateau de St. Gery is an immense building, 
situated on the road to Albi about forty kilometres north of 
Toulouse. Cardinal Richelieu once stayed there for two nights. 

Edward Henry and Gertrude had four children. 1) Their first 
child, Mary, was born at St. Gery 20th July 1831. In the following 
year, during July and August 1832, the O’Byrne family holidayed 
at St. Sauveur, an area made fashionable by the Duchess de Berry, 
and although the O’Byrnes found the lodgings uncomfortable, 
they enjoyed the place, especially the walks, and were reluctant to 
return to St. Gery. However, Edward Henry formally took over 
his wife’s share of the de Ray estate on 10th July 1833. On 17th 
July 1834 their second son John (1834-1905) was born at the 
chateau and baptised in the chapel there. Edward Henry was to 
survive a serious illness at the end of 1834. Edward Henry bought 
a small farm at Toulouse — Lautrec in May 1838 for the sum of 
8,000 franks. At the same time the O’Byrne couple were installing 
themselves in apartments at Chateau St. Gery, their bedroom 
being the one once used by Richelieu. They had their newly 
appointed rooms decorated in the Empire style, and their furni- 
ture painted by the Italian artist named Moretti but from the 
surviving correspondence it appears that they were not entirely 
happy with his work. The revenue from the estate was at this time 
less than anticipated and the Marquis de Rey had to sell a house, 
which had been in his family since 1690, in order to pay 
Gertrude’s dowry. On 28th November 1839 a solicitor arranged 
the exchange of land between Jean Pierre Chapus and Edward 
Henry, following which the O’Byrnes passed the winter at Paris 
in company with the Castelbajac family. 

At the start of 1841 Edward Henry and his family stayed at Nice 
with his sister Eliza, during which time his other sister Pauline 
married Captain Henry Hunter of the Royal English Dragoons, 
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despite Edward Henry’s disapproval. He was apparently proven 
right according to the family history, for some years later Captain 
Hunter forced his wife, his son Edward, and two daughters, 
Annette and Henrietta, to become Protestant. The O’Byrnes 
were extremely upset at this news. During the Crimean War 
(1853-56) between Britain and her allies, and Russia, John 
Dominick O’Byrne’s grandson, Edward Henry’s nephew, 
Edward Hunter, a lieutenant in the British Army was wounded at 
the siege of Sevastopol — where he was promoted to captain on 
the field of battle. 

There were legal worries over land in Co. Carlow that Edward 
Henry held, however, in February 1842 he received judgment in 
his favour. Edward Henry indulged in yachting for a time. He 
bought a new yacht called The Medora that he harboured at Nice. 
The family enjoyed yachting for two years until in 1843 Edward 
Henry sold the yacht to concentrate on the serious business of his 
farm. ‘The children were greatly upset but they had a model of The 
Medora that they played with on the River Tarn — until it sank. 
Edward Henry was becoming increasing religious, often engaging 
in retreats with his spiritual advisor, a Jesuit priest. 

Edward Henry and Gertrude’s third child, Edward (1837—90), 
was born in 1837 and on 2nd May 1844 their fourth child, Henry 
(1844-98), was born. Edward remained unmarried and Henry 
was ancestor of the St. Gery family. The family were brought up 
in a very religious atmosphere and with a loyalty to the French 
royal family, particularly to the elder branch of the Bourbon 
dynasty. On 19th August 1846 Edward Henry obtained a British 
passport from the British Ambassador to enable him and the 
family to travel back and forth to Ireland with greater ease. At this 
time, John James de Rey, whose health had been worsening since 
September 1844 faced a dilemma regarding the remaining 
interest in the St. Gery estate. His first choice would have been to 
leave it all to his daughter Gertrude, and that through her his 
grandson, John O’Byrne, would succeed him. However, Edward 
Henry considered the ancient castle a burden — remarking that if 
his wife inherited it then he would demolish it and build a beau- 
tiful house in its place, one more suitable for their needs and away 
from the troublesome orangey. The estate at this time included 
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two mills and a brickworks. On 10th December 1848 Louis 
Napoleon became President of the Republic but the occasion was 
not to the liking of the O’Byrnes, although they were pleased at 
the restoration of the Pope as ruler of the Papal States through the 
intervention of French troops in 1850. It was troubled time for the 
French Republic, Edward Henry complained of rigged elections 
taking place throughout the countryside. Meanwhile John 
O’Byrne was studying Philosophy at St. Marie’s College, while his 
brother Edward began to study Humanities at the same college. 
Gertrude was at this time close friends with the Marquise d’Aragon 
and his daughters often came to play with the O’Byrne children. 
The years 1852-54 saw important investments realised at St. 
Gery through the selling of woodlands and the money was rein- 
vested in the brickworks. By 1854 the brickworks had expanded 
to include the manufacture of tiles and clay drains and pipes. 

Mark Byrne of Bettyville, uncle to Edward Henry O’Byrne, 
died without children 17th November 1856. He wished to be 
buried with his father Edward (1742-1805) at Saggart, and he left 
his considerable fortune to Edward Henry and his sisters. Boulick 
was to go to his grandnephew and godson, the eighteen-year-old 
Edward O’Byrne (1837-90), along with the estate of Bettyville. 
However, there was a condition that Denis McCarthy was to 
enjoy the estate of Boulick for his lifetime and Madam Hardenge 
was to enjoy Bettyville for her lifetime. Mark also bequeathed 
£3,000 to his grandniece Mary O’Byrne (1831—1900) in order to 
make her independent of her granduncle Patrick O’Byrne, who 
despite being her godfather had never given her an inheritance 
despite his promises. Mark Byrne’s property in France was to be 
shared between his nephews, Seguin and Lavau Martin. (Presum- 
ably he had a sister who married into the Martin family but she 
does not appear on the family tree). Apart from these he left 
various bequests to other members of the Saggart family. 

On 7th August 1857 the young Marc O’Kelly, a cousin to 
Edward O’Byrne, went to fight in Algeria having received his 
commission in the 3rd Regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique. It was 
the beginning of a long correspondence between Marc and 
Edward, with Marc at various times asking Edward to ‘pull 
strings’ on his behalf and reporting that he had learned English. 
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On llth January Marc O’Kelly wrote to Edward from Constan- 
tine complaining that he had received no news of the family or 
indeed of the O’Kellys. However things were busy for the 
O’Byrnes — Denis McCarthy died early in 1858 leaving the way 
clear for Edward to claim his Irish inheritance, the estate of 
Boulick. On 9th January Edward was leaving for Ireland in 
company with his father Edward Henry. His grandaunt, sister of 
Justin McCarthy, gave him letters to take with him for her Irish 
relatives. They received a great reception in Ireland from the 
O’Kelly, McCarthy, and Ryan families. At the end of July 
Edward was staying at the home of Thomas O’Kelly in Lower 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. 

The beginning of 1859 saw Edward returning to his estate at 
Boulick, Dunleer, Co. Louth. While visiting his aunt, Eliza 
O’Byrne at Howth, Edward learned that his childhood sweet- 
heart, Miss Ryan, had just married. Edward had hoped to marry 
her and he became deeply depressed at the news. Edward mostly 
lodged at Reynolds’s Hotel Dublin during his stay, which was 
from February to November 1859. During this time he purchased 
the estate of Corville, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary out of his inheri- 
tance. 

Edward’s sister, Mary, had become engaged to an Austrian 
named Joseph de Maistre. The engagement had been a secret at 
first from her family but she had announced to her fiancée’s family 
that she had a considerable dowry. When Edward Henry found 
out he put forward a far smaller dowry to that suggested by Mary. 
The ‘long face’ she put on to try to obtain more from her father 
was long spoken about. In fact Edward Henry eventually relented 
and gave his daughter the original dowry she had rashly prom- 
ised, but the dispute lasted several years. Her engagement gave 
rise to many rows. Joseph had left the Austrian Army at the end 
of the Franco-Sarde War but the family did not want her to marry 
a former Austrian army officer, Franco-Austrian relations were 
tense but Mary O’Byrne finally married Joseph de Maistre (1825— 
61) 9th February 1860 in the Chapel of St. Gery. Edward Henry 
was never happy with the marriage. He would say, “This marriage 
is going to kill me.’ He discovered that Joseph had T.B., little 
money, and was due to inherit little. At the same time he was irri- 
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tated at Mary’s scheming with her aunt, Angela de Rey, over the 
de Rey inheritance. On top of this he disliked the way the couple 
lorded it over Chateau St. Gery. 

Edward O’Byrne got away from family troubles. The Papal 
States were being absorbed by force into what was to become the 
modern state of Italy and the Pope was desperately trying to raise 
an army. Garibaldi had already defeated the Bourbon armies in 
Sicily. A letter of Edouard de Maistre to Edward O’Byrne, then 
at Toulouse, dated 18th May 1860 describes the conditions — 
camping, marching, continual desertion. Edward was suffering 
with heart palpations but despite his health concerns he left for 
Rome intending to join the Pontifical Army on 23rd July 1860. 
His mother gave him a relic of the True Cross, certain that he 
would be killed. He joined about a hundred other Irish volunteers 
for the Papal Army of Pius IX at Marseille. Edward attempted to 
join the Battalion Irelandais des Zouaves Pontifcaux at Rome but he was 
not accepted, probably because of language difficulties. A man 
named Russell, of the Irish Battalion, attended Edward because 
he could speak Italian. ‘Then at last, on 2nd July 1860, the twenty- 
two year old Edward became commissioned in Rome by the 
Franco-Belge des Kouaves Pontificaux. The dreaded invasion came in 
September with nationalist troops led by Count Camillo Cavour, 
and the Papal Army met with defeat in battle at Castelfidardo on 
18th September 1860. It marked the final territorial defeat of the 
papacy. Victor Emmanuel became king, and the first Italian 
parliament was held at Turin in 1861. Ten years later Rome was 
inaugurated as the capital of a new Italy. 

The O’Byrnes left St. Gery for Ireland leaving Mary and her 
husband Joseph de Maistre there. In August 1860 Joseph became 
ill with his chest and heart. Most of the family were now at 
Corville, apart from Henri who remained at St. Gery, and 
Edward, who wrote complaining about the intense heat where he 
was stationed at Terni. Edward Henry wrote to him from Corville 
advising that he would find his early days as a soldier difficult. 
Edward Henry was not well himself, he was suffering severely 
from gout and the family were looking to find a place somewhere 
between Bray and Kingstown with a more favourable climate for 
him. In 1861 Henry wrote to his brother Edward urgently, asking 
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that he return to St. Gery as quickly as possible because their 
sister, Mary, had evidently raised a tremendous argument about 
who should occupy one of the rooms. Edward did come back but 
his heart was set upon returning to serve the Pope. However 
Joseph’s health continued to worsen and Joseph together with 
Edward decided to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Virgin 
of La Salette. On 27th June 1861 they embarked upon a two-day 
voyage to the shrine. Edward marvelled at the chapel there, it 
seemed to him a ‘miracle’ to have built upon such an improbable 
site. On their return from La Salette Joseph and Edward passed 
several days at Bissy, but Joseph’s illness continued to progress on 
their return and he died 4th September 1861 leaving an only son, 
Ignace, aged ten months. Ignace later married Henriette du 
Bourg. 

Edward Henry and his wife Gertrude are described in the 
family memoir as a couple of great faith and religiosity, but they 
were also remembered as formidable and strict grandparents. 
They would not tolerate any sort of rudeness from the grandchil- 
dren, and indeed they had to stand in the presence of their 
grandparents in an atmosphere of utmost formality, and they 
were not allowed to address them in familiar terms. ‘They had 
contributed to the building of the Chapel of the Sacred Heart in 
Loupiac and were strong supporters of the clergy at Nice, 
Corville, St. Gery, and Rabastens. They were also major contrib- 
utors to the construction in the 1860s of the crypt and chapel (later 
basilica) at Lourdes following the apparitions witnessed by 
Bernadette Soubirous in 1858. In 1866 Gertrude decided to move 
the bodies of her brother-in-law Mark Byrne, and her late 
husband Edward Henry to a new tomb in a side chapel of Saggart 
parish church, which in effect became the new O’Byrne of St. 
Gery mausoleum. They are commemorated above the opening 
to the chapel by an inscription in Latin upon a brass plate: 


Pray for the souls of Mark and Edward Henry O’Byrne whose bones 
lie here having been translated hither A.D. 1866 from the nearby 
paternal tomb at the instance and expense of Gertrude de Rey of the 
Marquisate of St. Gery in France (now widow of the said Edward). 
Her pious wishes have been furthered by John (created Roman Count 
by his Holiness, Pope Pius IX, his brothers Edward and Henry and 
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his sister Mary Countess de Maistre, who have caused this tomb to 
be made during their lifetime for themselves and their parents. R.I.P. 


Edward Henry O’Byrne had died at Corville in 1862 and his 
son John left for Rome in Christmas 1863. John O’Byrne (1834— 
1905), the eldest son of Edward Henry and Gertrude, married on 
27th April 1864, Eleanor (Lory) daughter of Austrian Ambas- 
sador to France and Rome, Count Joseph von Hubner. The 
couple joined the rest of the family at Corville in September. Their 
immediate concerns in Ireland were that the tenants were not 
paying their rents. John retained a home at Villa Erin, St. Jean de 
Luz. Corville House, near Roscrea, was a fine eighteenth century 
house with a breakfront centre. The Pope, in recognition of his 
family’s services to the Church, created John O’Byrne of Corville, 
a Papal Count or more correctly, a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. They had two sons and six daughters. 1) Edward 
Alexander (1865-1914), of Annfield and Boulick. 2) Patrick 
Joseph of Corville born 30th August 1871, who married 
Bernadette daughter of John Boland, and had a daughter Muriel. 
3) Mary (b.1866), who married John Appleyard O’Kelly of 
Gurtray, Co. Galway. 4) Gertrude (b.1867) who married Henri 
Soleille of Toulouse. 5) Eleanor (Morah) (b.1870), who married in 
1897 Patrick Joseph son of John Boland. 6) Bridget (Bridie 
(b.1873). 7) Ita (b.1874). 8) Dymphna (Diffy) (1876-1976). John 
O’Byrne, died on 27th September 1905. 

Edward Alexander (1865-1914), the eldest son of John and 
Eleanor O’Byrne, married in 1892 Rose Emily, co-heiress of 
Joshua Netterville J.P. They had two sons and four daughters: 1) 
John Edward (b.1894). 2) Terence (b.1911). 3) Eleanor. 4) Eliza- 
beth. 5) Geraldine. 6) Rosemary. 

His brother, Patrick Joseph O’ Byrne (b.1871), the second son 
of John and Eleanor, married Bernadette Boland in 1897. The 
couple had one son and three daughters. He became a barrister 
in 1893. After he inherited the title of Count O’Byrne he took a 
prominent part in the struggle for Irish independence and strongly 
opposed the Treaty of 1922. Patrick was Chairman of North 
Tipperary County Council and a director of the Roscrea Bacon 
Factory Ltd. He was also a pioneer member of the Gaelic League 
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and Muintir na Tire. He also served as the second republican 
Envoy to the Vatican. The Department of Foreign affairs held a 
curious letter from Count PJ. O’Byrne, who was in Rome at the 
time, addressed to George Gavan Duffy in Dublin. The letter is 
now in the archives of the Royal Irish Academy: 


Rome, 10 April 1922 
A Chara, 
In compliance with request in your letter No. 54 I took the first avail- 
able opportunity to see the Rector and communicated to him what 
you wrote me concerning S.T. O’C. He denied emphatically that the 
latter had ever said that he had resigned. He thinks you are 
completely misled by those who tell you the contrary as both to him 
and several times to others in his presence. S.T. O’C. during his stay 
here always said that he had been dismissed and freely mentioned the 
reason for it which you spoke of in your letter. When I called to see 
the Rector as above mentioned he had just read in the ‘Independent’ 
of Dublin the “Daily News’ paragraph, I spoke to you about in my 
letter 23, which apparently he had not heard of before. He was rather 
annoyed at it, put it down to McW. [MacWhite] on account of the 
place the news originated from and thought it unfair under present 
circumstances. He wishes me to draw your attention to the fact that 
ever since the Dail approved of the treaty tho’ he himself was not in 
favour of it, he has steered an even keel in Rome, not doing anything 
for or against the treaty. He has always adopted that attitude in all his 
visits to the Vatican and in a long private audience he had recently 
from the Holy Father. He expects however in return that there will 
be no anti-republican propaganda here countenanced by An Dail. 
That he understood was to be the policy of the Dail Government as 
long as it existed, and he trusts you will not allow any such propa- 
ganda as otherwise he would not feel bound to neutrality here. As a 
great personal friend of S.T. O’C, though I gather they do not see 
absolutely eye to eye politically, he resents anything being said to 
discredit the latter. His influence in Rome is great and I think it would 
not be wise to alienate him. He has recently had again a slight internal 
haemorrhage which has laid him up for six or seven days. He is better 
however to-day and hopes to get about in a few days. As the above is 
all strictly confidential Iam writing it myselfinstead ofhaving it typed. 
Mise le meas mor, 


P. J. O'Byrne 


Count O’Byrne’s letter would seem to refer to the scandal 
surrounding William Henry, Cardinal O’Connell (1859-1944). A 
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hero to the clergy in Ireland and respected in the Vatican, he had 
been born in Massachusetts to Irish immigrants. Ordained to the 
priesthood in 1884, O’Connell became Rector of the North 
American College in 1895 and in 1901 was appointed Bishop of 
Portland. He was presented with a relic of the True Cross by Pope 
Pius X in 1903, and in 1905 was named papal envoy to Emperor 
Meiji of Japan. O’Connell received several papal honours being 
known for his generosity to papal causes, but it is said that he was 
secretly campaigning to become Archbishop of Boston. He did 
become Archbishop of Boston in 1907, and Cardinal in 1911. He 
presided over the marriage of Joseph Kennedy and Rose 
Fitzgerald in 1914, and later approached Gloria Swanson to end 
her affair with Kennedy. He was late for two papal conclaves in 
1914 and 1922 due to having to cross the Atlantic, and in response 
to his protests Pope Pius XI lengthened the time between the 
death of the Pope and the start of the conclave. He ruled his 
diocese in an authoritarian, closed, and centralized manner, while 
at the same time wielding immense political power in Massachu- 
setts, earning him the nickname, ‘Number One.’ Noted for 
engineering the defeat of state bills, he was also a neutralist before 
Pearl Harbor. He denounced Hollywood, Albert Einstein, 
women wearing lipstick, crooners, and Boston’s Puritan legacy. 
However he tried to keep his own secrets, particularly involving 
his priest-nephew, Monsignor James O’Connell, Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese. It eventually emerged that James, and another 
priest in O’Connell’s household, were secretly married, further- 
more James was embezzling money from the Archdiocese to 
support his family. The Cardinal attempted to dismiss concerns 
as mere rumour and directly denied it to Pope Benedict XV until 
the Pope presented him with the marriage certificate. O’Connell 
dramatically fell to the floor asking for mercy as the Pope threat- 
ened to remove him from the College of Cardinals. O’Connell 
survived as Archbishop and died aged eighty-four being buried 
with honour in a chapel he had built. In 1950 he was the inspira- 
tional subject for Henry Morton Robinson‘s novel, The Cardinal. 
In 1987 historian James O’Toole revealed that O’Connell’s 
supposedly autobiographical letters of 1915 were fabricated — the 
Archbishop had attempted to rewrite his own history. 
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Patrick sold Corville House to a religious order in 1931 and 
took up residence in Monkstown, Dublin, where he died 20th 
January 1944. The late Countess O’Byrne bequeathed 112 
folders to the National Library of Ireland containing papers 
relating to Allardstown and Annfield. These consist of letters, 
business papers, bills, legal cases, and other materials, covering 
the period 1708-1847. Their son, Count Eamonn O’Byrne, 
served as Eire’s Minister for Local Government. He trained as an 
architect and worked in town planning for Dublin and later Cork. 
His adopted daughter died in 2000. 


BYRNE OF ST. GERY 


Edward Henry and Gertrude’s third son, Henry (1842-98), 
stayed at St. Gery and he married, in 1873, Elizabeth du Bourg 
(1852-1946). He died 25th March 1898 leaving children Henry 
(1874-1938), Edward (b.1875), Gabriel (1878-1915) and daugh- 
ters, Gertrude (b.1876), Anne Marie (b.1879), Elizabeth (b.1881), 
and Marguerite (b.1883). Marie and Sabine, who both became 
nuns. 

Henry’s son, Henry (1874—1938), married Yvonne du Chevron 
du Pavillon and had children: Edward (b.1904). Madelaine 
(b.1905) who married Joseph Chaimet and had ten children. 
Gerald (b.1906), who became a priest. John (b.1909), who 
married Riquetle de St. Julien and had seven children. Marie 
(b.1917) who married and had four children. Ann (b.1918) who 
married and had six children. 

Edward (b.1904) married Marie de Bechar and had nine chil- 
dren: Henry, Patrick, Elizabeth, Marie, Gerald, Francoise, 
Michel, Jeanne, and Gertrude. He was the owner in 1989 when 
Renagh Holohan and Jeremy Williams visited the Chateaux as 
part of their research for The Insh Chateaux (1989). Holohan 
described Edward O’Byrne as: 


.. slightly frail and his Parisian wife, Marie de Deckar, appears to 
take charge. They are immensely welcoming but hire a guide to take 
visitors on the daily tour of the chateau. It is obvious they love their 
house and are aware of its uniqueness, untouched for hundreds of 
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years, and they are proud, in an unpretentious way, to show it off. 
They have no title. They could, said M. O’Byrne, claim the designa- 
tion Marquis de St-Gery, since they own the house, and are direct 
descendants of the last marquis, but they have not got the resources 
to do so. In any case, he says, he is unconcerned with these matters 
and gives the impression of disapproval of such affectations, so 
common in republican France today... In the small ground-floor 
library of the wing where they live... photographs of the couple’s nine 
children and numerous grandchildren adorn the room. One son, 
Gerald, an architect, lives at St-Gery. They are a very Catholic 
family. M. O’Byrne had an aunt a nun, a brother is a missionary priest 
with the White Fathers, and two of his sisters are also nuns... One, 
Monique, was a nurse with the Red Cross and won the Croix de 
Guerre for her work in the last war. His father was awarded a Croix 
de Guerre in the First World War... In the second, eighteenth- 
century chapel, M. O’Byrne’s brother, Fr. Gerald, says Mass on 
special occasions. 


The son of Edward and Marie, Henri O’Byrne (b. 1933), inher- 
ited the chateau. Henri is very proud of his Irish heritage, being 
descended from two branches of the clan, via the Byrnes of Mulli- 
nahack, Co Dublin and the Byrnes of Allardstown, Co. Louth. He 
maintains an extensive library containing many family papers. 
Henri is the author of a family history entitled Vies d’Edward 
O’Byme 1800—1862 et de Gertrude de Rey de Saint Gery 1806-1866 
(2004). It deals with nineteenth and early twentieth century events 
and is largely based upon family letters, accounts books, the 1880 
Memoirs of Edward O’Byrne (1837-90), and the family genealogy 
constructed by Jean O’Byrne in 1980, all now contained in the 
library of Chateau de St. Gery. Henri believes that many family 
papers went to Ireland with the branch of the O’Byrnes of St. 
Gery who established themselves at Corville, and that these 
passed to the adopted daughter of Eamonn O’Byrne who died in 
2000. In fact, as stated above, these are probably the papers that 
the late Countess O’Byrne bequeathed to the National Library 
covering the period 1708-1847. Although the account does 
mention Saggart and Edward Byrne of Mullinahack, it is prima- 
rily concerned with the lives of Edward Henry and Gertrude 
O’Byrne. Henri and his wife Chantal had three children: Anne, 
Benedict, and Edward. He could claim the title Marquis de St. 
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Gery but does not feel it would be appropriate in the Republic of 
France. 


GABRIEL O’BYRNE 


The third son of Henry O’Byrne (1844-98), Gabriel (1878-1915) 
was born on 26th February 1878 at St. Gery. He loathed the 
school to which he was sent, the Jesuit College at Sarlat. In 1896 
he joined the French Naval College where he found life very 
different. He went on a year’s training course in 1898, saw life on 
board battleships, contracted typhoid, and as Lieutenant O’Byrne 
he served in the cruiser Friant during the Boxer (/-ho-t’uan) Rebel- 
lion in 1901. In 1907 he was appointed second- 
in-command of the destroyer Bourrasque, but in 1908 he volun- 
teered for the submarine service and was transferred over as 
second-in-command of The Gnome, and then The Farfadet, before 
becoming commander of The Anguille in 1910. He was given 
exceptional promotion as captain de frigate in 1912 to command 
the new Curie, a 563-tonne submarine carrying eight torpedoes. It 
was during World War I that Gabriel led the most daring exploit 
of the French navy at this time. He was in command of Curve as it 
broke through the supposedly impregnable barriers guarding the 
chief Austro-Hungarian naval base at Pula with the intention of 
attacking one or more of the capital ships moored there. He navi- 
gated Curie into Pula through a barrage of obstacles at the then 
exceptional depth of 18 metres. However, Cure was spotted and 
attacked, and sustaining severe damage was forced to surrender. 
Gabriel died in captivity in consequence of injuries received 
during the action. Yet the long-term outcome of Gabriel’s auda- 
cious raid was that Austro-Hungarian naval high command 
thereafter avoided risking their expensive capital ships in engage- 
ments, thereby giving the Allies a further advantage in the naval 
sphere. He was created a chevalier and awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. Gabriel O’Byrne was subsequently remembered in the 
wake of World War II when his medals were presented to the 
Musee de La Marine in Paris. He is today regarded as one of 
France’s greatest naval heroes. 
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Gabriel married his cousin, Elizabeth O’Byrne. Their son 
Patrick (b.1909) became a distinguished aviator, and his 
grandson, another Gabriel (b.1932) became a submariner. In the 
1950s he held the world record for the deepest dive in a bathy- 
scaphe, a benchmark in the development of oceanographic 
studies. 


BYRNE OF GLENCONNOR HOUSE 


Co. Tipperary was also the birthplace of the Rev. Peter Byrne, 
Commissioner of Education. Peter was a son of William Byrne, 
J.P., owner of an 887 acre estate at Glenconnor House, Clonmel. 
It is not clear when the Byrnes acquired Glenconnor, formerly 
Larchgrove House, or even if these Byrnes are a branch of the 
Mullinahack or Corville family. Peter (b.1840), became a Jesuit 
priest and for a time was Vice-President of Castleknock College, 
where he had been educated. From 1883 until 1911, he was Pres- 
ident of St. Patrick’s Training College. It is in his role as 
Commissioner of Education for the Irish Free State, which he 
held until he died in 1928, that he is best remembered. It was 
under Rev. Peter that Gaelic became part of the school 
curriculum. The estate was acquired by Colonel George Elliot 
who sold it in 1938. 


BYRNE OF ROSMAKEA 


The Byrnes of Rosmakea, Dundalk, as noted above, were 
descended from Feagh McHugh’s brother, Sean, who was killed 
in an encounter with government forces in 1577 — through his 
grandson Eamonn who settled in Co. Louth in the early seven- 
teenth century. His descendant, probably his grandson, Owen 
Byrne, the Pirate’s uncle, was described as being of Walkerstown 
and Rosmakea. Owen still had descendants at Rosmakea at the 
end of the nineteenth century. These were noted in Burke’s General 
Armoury (1899) as being Richard Simon Byrne, J.P., of Rosmakea 
who married Judith daughter of Terence Coleman of Ballybar- 
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rack, and their only son Thomas Joseph Byrne. Thomas was born 
in 1862 and was J.P. for Co. Louth and Vice-Chairman of the 
County Council. He married in 1891 Helen Verdon of Mossfield, 
Wavertree, Liverpool. ‘Their children were Richard Joseph Byrne 
(b.1895), described as a ‘Gentleman’, Mary Angela, Jenny, Helen, 
and Judith. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The French Connection 


BYRNE OF CABINTEELY 


The house called Cornel’s Court, or Cornelscourt, alias Cabin- 
teely, once stood in the picturesque mountains of the 
Wicklow-Dublin border. This was the home of a family of the 
Byrnes who claimed descent from Teige Oge O’Byrne, Lord of 
Críoch Branach, who died in 1578. Teige Oge adopted a policy 
of collaboration with the Tudor government. His eldest son, 
Gerald, despite a brief alliance with Feagh McHugh, took this 
even further and decided that his interests lay in informing the 
Elizabeth’s government about Feagh’s actions. In a letter to Sir 
John Perrot, dated 18th April 1590, Gerald made the following 
report: 


Whereas you asked me whether Fergus O’Ferral’s son had been with 
that traytour Feaghe McHughe, and what I did know concerning the 
said young O’Ferral’s repair to Leynster at that tyme; it may please 
you to understand that I being from home, the said Fergus’ son came 
to my howse in harvest last and not finding me there, went away 
presently and staid baiting horses in my way as I should return home- 
wardes; and when I saw the company of horsemen in my way, I made 
toward them to see what they were, and there I found him and 
another horseman, well furnished with horse and armour, and a 
harper riding upon a hackney with them, and asking them from 
whence they came, and’ whither they wolde, they said that then they 
came from my house, and wolde that night lie at Morgh M’ Edmond 
‘s house, a neighbour of mine, whose daughter was married to Feaghe 
McHughe’s son. From thence they would go to Feaghe McHughe’s 
house. There they tarried certain days, and, at their departure, as I 
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was informed, the said Feaghe gave the same Fergus’ son a horse, 
which was taken by Feaghe a little before from Hugh Duffe McDon- 
nell, one of the Lord of Ormond’ s tenants in a prey. All which I 
thought it my dutie to advertise you of. 


Several names of the Byrnes of Crioch Branach appear in peti- 
tions, along with some of the gentry of Wexford, asking for 
protection from the Byrnes of Ranelagh and the destruction of 
Feagh. The youngest of Teige Oge’s eight sons, Cahir, is also 
known to have passed information to the government about 
Phelim O’Byrne. These differences were long past, when Cahir’s 
son, Cahir Oge or Charles the younger, had his land confiscated 
under Cromwell. Charles’ sons, Hugh, John, and Daniel, remerge 
in the records during the restoration. 

Daniel had married Anne ‘Tayler of Swords, the daughter ofa 
wealthy merchant family who originated from Chester. ‘This 
Daniel has often been mistaken for Daniel Byrne of Timogue, 
“The Taylor’. With one Daniel marrying a “Tayler’ and the other 
being a tailor, as well as both of the Daniels having Dublin 
connections and the coincidence of a Daniel and John occurring 
in the genealogies of both families around the same time, it is not 
hard to imagine how this confusion developed. ‘There was inter- 
marriage of the two families in the seventeenth century, when a 
granddaughter of Daniel of Kilboy married a son of Daniel of 
Timogue. However the myth was circulating as early as 1734 
when Pole Cosby gave a curious one-liner, almost an aside to his 
otherwise detailed musings on the Byrnes of ‘Timogue, with the 
statement: ‘Old Daniel the ‘Taylor purchased an estate of £1400 
per annum the County of Wicklow which he gave to another son, 
and his posterity enjoy it now. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Cosby was not friendly with his 
Byrne neighbours and much of his information was third party 
and often no more than malicious gossip. The whole thing was 
taken as fact in Burke’s Commoners of 1834, the first edition of 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, in which a common ancestry with Lord de 
Tabley was highly emphasised. It was again given substance in 
Clarinda-Mary O’Byrne’s ninety-six page Historical Reminiscences of 
the O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, O’Kavanagh’s and other Irish Chieftains, [sic] 
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published in 1843. However, the genealogy recorded by Daniel 
of Timogue when he affirmed his right to arms in 1660 has no 
indication of a line traceable to Teige Oge. 

There were certainly O’Byrnes at Kilboy and Ballard during 
the Tudor and early Stuart period. The inquisitions show that in 
1581 Teige mac Brien O’Byrne of Kilboy, brother of Edmund, 
was killed in rebellion, and in 1622 Turlough mac Patrick is 
mentioned as receiving a Crown grant (probably half of his own 
land returned to him) of Kilboy. As for Ballard, the records of 
1601, if it is all the same townland of Ballard, appear to show 
about a dozen families of O’Byrne living there. ‘The ancestry, as 
shown by O’Hart and given by the family in Burke’s, of Daniel 
Byrne of Kilboy runs: Daniel son of Charles, son of Teige, son of 
Brian, son of Teige Oge of Newrath (d.1578). However if Daniel 
was a member of the family mentioned in the 1581 and 1622 
records, as seems likely, then it is possible that his line of descent 
actually was: Daniel son of Turlough, son of Patrick, son of 
Edmund, son of Brian of Kilboy. ‘This raises another question as 
to whether or not this Brian was a son of Teige Oge? This not only 
leaves Daniel’s relationship to Daniel Byrne of Timogue ques- 
tionable, but equally so the relationship traditionally claimed with 
Teige Oge (d.1578), although his family still would have been a 
branch of Crioch Branach. 

Part of the pedigree and history of the Cabinteely family as 
given by O’Hart is reproduced below but, as with all of O’Hart’s 
pedigrees, everything in it must be viewed with extreme caution: 


132. John of Cabinteely: second son of Daniel; inherited from his 
father the town and lands of Kilboy, Ballard and other estates in the 
Co Wicklow and was High Sherifffor that county. Studied in England 
and was called to the Irish Bar; married in 1678, Mary, daughter of 
Walter Chevers, Esq., of Monkstown, and had two sons and a 
daughter: I Walter who inherited from his father, married Clara, 
daughter of Christopher Mapas, Esq., of Roachestown, but left no 
issue: II John, of whom presently I. Alice, who died young. 


133. John, Barrister-at-Law: second son of John; succeeded his 
brother Walter in the family estates; died suddenly in 1681 and left 
two sons: I Walter (died January 1731), of Cabinteely, who married 
Clara daughter of Christopher Mapas, Esq., of Roachestown; but 
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dying without issue was succeeded by his brother John. IH John 


134. John, who died in 1741: the second son of John, a Merchant of 
Dublin; succeeded his elder brother Walter; married Marianna, 
younger daughter of Col Dudley Colclough, of Mohory, in the county 
Wexford, and had eight sons and five daughters: I George, of whom 
presently. II Dudley, who married Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Dillon, Esq. HI John, who was a Wine Merchant in Bordeaux, where 
he was the proprietor of extensive vineyards at La Houringue et 
Macon. This John O’Byrne had Letters of Nobility granted to him by 
Louis the XVI, King of France in 1770; and was always styled in 
France, and in Ireland, “The Chevalier O’Byrne of Macon La 
Houringue, Bordeaux’. He was twice married: — his first wife being 
Mary, daughter of Richard Gernon, Esq., of Gernonstown, in the Co 
Louth, by whom he had a son and successor: I Richard O’ Byrne (died 
1803) who married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard William Stack, 
Esq., MD, of Bath, England and had two sons and three daughters: 
I Robert O’Byrne, who married Martha Trougher, daughter of, 
Joseph Clark, Esq. and had two sons: 1. William R. O’Byrne (living 
in 1887), late of Cabinteely and late MP for the county Wicklow; 2. 
Robert O’Byrne, Barrister-at-Law, London, and living in 1883. II 
John O'Byrne, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas O’Brien 
Esq., of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and had: 1. Mary-Louisa O’Byrne, 
living in’ 1887); the talented authoress of “The Pale and the Septs’ 
(Dublin: Gill & Son, 1876); ‘Leixlip Castle’ (Dublin: Gill & Son, 1883); 
and other National Works all worthy of perusal. 2. Richard-Gregory. 
3. John-Jeremiah. 4. William. 5. Aileen, who died young. 6. Eliza- 
beth, who also died young. 7. Walter. 8. Francis. 9. Clare, living-in 
1883. Of these children Richard, in his boyhood went to America and 
was there engaged in the late Civil War, on the side of the Confeder- 
ates; John and Francis went to Australia; and William went to New 
Orleans. Richard O’Byrne’s three daughters were: I Marianne, who 
married and had Mr P. Stack, Registrar of the Board of Works, 
Dublin and living in 1883. II Harriet, who married Thomas, son of 
the above-mentioned Thomas O’Brien; Esq., of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. II Eliza, who married William Henry Coppinger, of the 
Barryscourt family, in the county Cork, and nephew of the Right Rev. 
William Coppinger, Bishop of Cloyne. The Chevalier O’Byrne’s 
second wife was Miss Laffan, daughter of —Laffan, Esq., of the county 
Kilkenny, [The Limerick Chronicle notes the marriage in Kilkenny on 
15th July 1771 of John Byrne of Bordeaux to Miss Laffan.] by who 
he-had four sons: II Thomas, who died unmarried. HI Dudley, who 
died unmarried. IV Michael, who married Miss Cahill and d.s.p. V 
James, who married [the] daughter of Francis Kindillon; Esq., of the 
city of Dublin and had two sons: I John, who married Miss Beleasis, 
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[Belasis] allied to the family of the Duke of Norfolk and others of the 
Catholic Nobility. II Francis, who married the daughter of George 
Gillow, Esq., of Clifton Hill, Lancashire, and [had] four children: 1. 
James O’Byrne, of Sandridge House, Birkdate, Southport. II Robert, 
who died in Melbourne. I Anne-Maria: II Mary-Agnes: both now 
dead. IV Francis: the fourth son of John, No 134; died unmarried. V 
Walter, who died unmarried. VI Gregory, who was a Lieutenant in 
the Duke of Berwick’s Regiment. (This Gregory O’Byrne was 
attached to the Court of Louis the XVI., and was one of the 500 
Royalists (many of whom were Officers of the Irish Brigade in which 
the said Gregory and his Uncle Colonel O’Byrne had served), who 
enrolled themselves as a guard of honour to, and protected the flight 
of, the Duchess d’Angouleme, daughter of Louis X VI upon the occa- 
sion of her rash enterprise in appealing in person to the National 
Assembly). VII Daniel. VIII Joseph, who entered the German service. 
The five daughters of John O’Byrne, No 134 were I Mary, who 
married Walter Blackney, Esq., of Ballycormack, in the Co Carlow. 
[Mary Byrne of Cabinteely married Walter Blackney in 1744.] II 
Frances, who married Edward Masterson, Esq., of Castletown, in the 
co Wexford. IN Harriet, who married Anthony Lynch Esq., a: 
merchant in Dublin. IV Marianne, who married Adam Colclough, 
Esq. V Ann who died young. 


135. George O’Byrne, of Cabinteely: eldest son of John; married 
Clare second daughter of Captain Michael Nugent of Carlanstown 
in the co Westmeath and had three sons and one daughter: I Michael, 
of Cabinteely, who died unmarried and at whose death his brother 
John succeeded to the family estates. II Gregory, who died unmar- 
ried. HT Robert, of whom presently. The daughter was Mary who 
married William Skerret, Esq., of Kinvara, co of Clare. 


136. Robert O’Byrne (died in 1798) of Cabinteely: third son of 
George; married Mary, daughter of Robert Devereux Esq., of Carrig- 
nenan, in the county Wexford and left three daughters. I Mary-Clare, 
who succeeded to her father’s estates, of whom presently. I Clarinda- 
Mary. III Georgina-Mary. 


137. Miss Mary-Clare O’Byrne: eldest daughter of Robert; succeeded 
to her father’s estate; but, dying unmarried in 1810 she was succeeded 
by her next sister Miss Clarinda-Mary, living in 1843; and this Miss 
O’Byrne was, after her death, succeeded by her sister Miss Georgina 
O’Byrne (living in 1887), William R. late MP for the co Wicklow, 
succeeded to the Cabinteely, and other estates of the family. 
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The only certain starting point at the moment is that Daniel 
Byrne of Kilboy and Ballard in Co. Wicklow was the ancestor of 
the Cabinteely Byrnes. John, the eldest of Daniel and Anne’s three 
sons, was a barrister, described as the son of Daniel Byrne of 
Dublin, gent., he was admitted to the King’s Inns 1st August 1662 
and matriculated 20th June 1666. Given that he was at least 
sixteen upon admission, he must have been born in 1646 or 
before. He also served as High Sheriff for Co. Wicklow. Of John’s 
two brothers, Walter, under the new freedom for Catholics during 
James IPs reign, joined the army and Joseph, in the tradition of 
younger sons, became a merchant in Dublin. John Byrne’s wife, 
Mary, was the daughter of Walter Cheevers of Monkstown in 
Dublin and Cornel’s Court in Co. Wicklow. Despite the claims in 
Clarinda Mary’s family history that Cornel’s Court had been in 
the Byrne family for no less than forty-five generations, it would 
appear that John Byrne acquired the house and lands by inheri- 
tance through his wife from his father-in-law, Walter Cheevers, 
who had returned from Cromwellian exile in Connacht upon the 
restoration of the Stuart monarchy. Cornel’s Court once had a 
castle, but the lands belonged to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
had passed to the Augustinian Abbey of Lissmullen, and were 
surrendered to the Tudors by Abbess Mary Cusack in 1539. 

The English parliament, fearing James’ pro-Catholic policy, 
invited his son-in-law, William of Orange, to replace him. After 
an assisted ‘escape’, James arrived in France in December 1688. 
Amid the confusion, the Deputy in Ireland, the Earl of Tirconnell 
continued to rule Ireland in his name and only the cities of 
Enniskillen and Londonderry held out for William. It became 
clear that Ireland was going to be the battleground of England’s 
‘Glorious Revolution.’ James landed at Kinsale in March 1689 
and somewhat reluctantly held parliament at Dublin. ‘The ‘Patriot 
Parliament’, as it came to be known, voted to undo the confisca- 
tions and land settlements of the previous generation. Among its 
members were Hugh Byrne for Carysfort (ancestor of the Byrnes 
of Ballymanus, see chap. 2, vol. 2), Thomas Byrne for Wicklow 
and Sir Gregory Byrne for Ballinakill in Laois (see chap. 10, vol. 
2). Joseph Byrne closed up business to join his brother Walter’s 
regiment. Londonderry was under siege when William of Orange 
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arrived in June 1690 with a large army. James in the meantime 
had received a reinforcement of French troops. The opposing 
armies confronted each other on 1st July at the River Boyne. This 
would have been the first action that Walter and Joseph saw. The 
scene was a complex mixture of nationalities, Irish, Anglo-Irish, 
Ulster Scot and English on both sides, as well as supporting troops 
of French, German, and Dutch origin. The Pope, in fear of a 
French super-power dominating Europe, was apparently praying 
for William’s success. James watched in safety from the Hill of 
Donore but as he saw signs of the battle turning against him, he 
retreated for Dublin, ordering the artillery and Sarsfield’s regi- 
ment of horse to follow him. The ensuing confusion was perhaps 
worse than the loss of the battle. James never halted until he 
reached Dublin, according to legend bitterly complaining that he 
would ‘never trust an Irish army again,’ to which came the reply, 
that: ‘If the English would exchange Kings, they were ready to 
fight again and conquer.’ 

James still held the south but with the army disorganised he 
continued his flight, heading for the port of Kinsale. Leaving 
Ireland again to the government of Tirconnell, James sailed for 
France where he was destined to spend the rest of his life holding 
a court in exile at St. Germain, in Paris. Tirconnell abandoned an 
unsupportive Dublin to William, the Jacobite forces falling back 
to the Shannon, upon the naturally defensive line the river formed 
between Athlone and Limerick. With James gone and upon the 
news of a French defeat of the English fleet, William returned to 
England, leaving Count Slomes as his military commander. 
Tirconnell, believing that Limerick could not be held, decided to 
draw off with the French forces to Galway. Patrick Sarsfield, an 
O’More on his mother’s side, remained to defend Limerick. 
Knowing that artillery was on its way to bombard the city he led 
a successful night ambush to destroy the guns. On August 27th, 
after a desperate attempt to take Limerick by storm, the English 
army raised the siege. Tirconnell temporally left for France, 
leaving James’ illegitimate son, the Duke of Berwick, in 
command. 

The campaign recommenced in June 1691. William sent Marl- 
borough to reinforce Duke Wurttemberg’s Danes and with 
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instructions to reduce the Jacobite strongholds of Cork and 
Kinsale. Tirconnell returned, bringing supplies and two new 
generals, St. Ruth and D’Usson. By the 20th of the month, after 
a terrible siege, part of Athlone was under the control of the 
Williamites. St. Ruth marched to relieve the city with a great force 
from Limerick. Walter and Joseph Byrne were no doubt included 
in this number. The relief proved successful. However, following 
this apparent victory, the soldiers guarding the ford at Athlone 
became careless in their watch after hearing rumours that the 
enemy was about to retreat. What followed was a surprise attack 
in which the ford was rapidly taken and in less than an hour the 
town also. St. Ruth, who was camped three miles outside Athlone, 
felt ashamed at his victory so rapidly turned to defeat. Under 
cover of night, he retreated to Aughrim. ‘There was trouble in his 
camp with the French and Irish blaming each other for the sudden 
disaster at Athlone. Tirconnell and St. Ruth also quarrelled and 
St. Ruth was left to make what he could of the situation. He 
resolved to make a stand in the hills and marshes of Aughrim. 
Sarsfield tried to persuade the general against this, recommending 
as an alternative the hit and run tactics he had used to destroy the 
cannon destined for Limerick, but St. Ruth had decided other- 
wise. 

On July 12th, William’s Dutch General, Ginkell, brought his 
army face to face with St. Ruth’s forces. St. Ruth’s army had taken 
up a good position, defended by a morass half a mile long; behind 
the morass arose the hills and the ruin of Aughrim Castle and to 
the front of the morass was all boggy ground. Although it was late 
in the afternoon, Ginkell attacked. His troops slowly crossed the 
boggy ground until they reached St. Ruth’s soldiers. ‘The Jaco- 
bites fought hard but at last they retreated from their 
entrenchments at the morass. Ginkell’s forces followed them into 
the hills confident of victory, but too soon, for they found every 
hedge and thicket, the old castle itself and the two ancient paths 
nearby, lined with muskets. Ginkell’s army was driven back into 
the bog. “The day is ours,’ St. Ruth shouted, ‘now we will drive 
these English back to the gates of Dublin.’ However, Ginkell’s 
cavalry discovered a narrow track, thus enabling them to get 
through the marsh and even as St. Ruth charged, a cannon shot 
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took off his head. One of Ginkell’s officers, Talmarsh, succeeded 
in rallying the infantry and the tide of battle began to turn again. 
Sarsfield was hidden out of the way, at the head of the reserve 
forces, waiting for the order to advance but the order never came. 
The Jacobite ranks were broken and Sarsfield too late to save 
them. Four thousand Jacobites were dead or dying on the field of 
Aughrim, among them Captain Joseph Byrne. His brother, 
Walter, was wounded and apparently captured. Those who 
escaped fled to the cities of Limerick and Galway. 

Galway was the next to fall. D’Usson who held the city was 
depending on assistance from Baldearg O’Donnell, a Spanish 
descendant of the O’Donnell lords who had returned to Ireland 
to support the Jacobite cause. However, O’Donnell deserted to 
William when he saw the way things were going. D’Usson decided 
to surrender Galway on the condition that he and his troops could 
join what remained of the Jacobites at Limerick. 

Limerick was under siege again in August and Tirconnell had 
died, which left Sarsfield and D’Usson as the two senior 
commanders. Once again the city held out, despite heavy 
bombing, but the war was lost. A squadron of English ships 
ensured that there would be no French relief for Limerick. Ginkell 
feared having to abandon the siege with the approach of winter 
and so, on the 22nd September, he launched a determined 
onslaught on the bridge to the town. It worked; the bridge was 
taken thus leaving the defences of Limerick open to him and Sars- 
field finally agreed to capitulate. An agreement was reached 
known as the “Treaty of Limerick’. The victors were generous. It 
was agreed that all Jacobites who wished to continue to serve King 
James would be shipped to France without hindrance, while all 
the soldiers who wished to remain in Ireland, provided they were 
willing to take an oath of allegiance to King William, would be 
allowed to retain their property. The terms were acceptable to 
William, but he had not rightly understood that even in this, he 
was answerable to his parliament. The very idea of no land confis- 
cation, the means of punishment and reward, was unacceptable 
to parliament and the treaty was not honoured. 

Walter Byrne was one of the estimated ten thousand soldiers 
who chose to be a Jacobite exile. The poets called it “The Flight 
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of the Wild Geese’. The majority of the soldiers who left did so 
with an assurance from Sarsfield that their wives and children 
would go with them, but Sarsfield did not keep his word. When 
the soldiers were aboard the ships sailed, leaving most of the 
women and children behind. Walter died at St. Germain. He had 
left behind him his wife, Dorcas, daughter of Francis Cosby of 
Stradbally, also a daughter and a son. The son, in a classically 
Burke’s statement, ‘went to sea and was never heard of.’ His 
daughter married John Byrne of Timogue. (See chap. 10, vol. 2). 
It was not a connection that the Cosbys boasted of. 

John Byrne, the eldest brother, had died suddenly in 1681. As 
far as the property went, his early death was fortunate, for no 
accusation of Jacobinism could be levelled at his immediate 
family; indeed his two sons, Walter and John, were still minors 
and not yet thirteen years old at the time of the revolution. His 
son Walter died in 1731 leaving no children and was succeeded 
by his brother John who until then had lived as a merchant in 
Dublin. 

John married Marianna Colclough, a surname that occurs in 
the Ballymanus pedigree. Marianna’s father, Dudley, had been a 
colonel in the war and her brother, Captain Colclough, was a 
Jacobite exile, serving in France in the Duke of Berwick’s Regi- 
ment. James II’s son had founded this regiment for exiled Scottish 
and Irish Jacobites. A Captain O’Byrne had served in the Irish 
Brigade under Louis XIV (1638-1715). Another relation of 
John’s, apparently a brother, Barnewall O’Byrne, was eventually 
colonel of Berwick’s Regiment. Barnewall was the surname of 
another Catholic gentry family, who later married into the 
Nugents. Berwick’s Regiment proved to be one of the most 
notable of the Irish Brigade in the Service of France. In 1746 they 
fought at Fontenoy, a decisive battle in the Wars of the Austrian 
Succession. The regiments of the Irish Brigade led the charge at 
Fontenoy and rejoiced in their victory over the English allies, it 
being said afterwards, although vainly, that they had evened the 
score for defeats at the Boyne and Limerick. Marianna’s brother, 
Captain Colclough, died of the wounds he received during the 
battle. Other causalities to the clan included a Captain Byrne of 
the Regiment de Rothe who was wounded, and two Lieutenants 
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Byrne, both of the Regiment de Lally, were among those slain. 
However, a tradition of service in France’s Irish Brigade had been 
established in the family, which was to last another two genera- 
tions until the French Revolution. 

The couple had at least four sons, George, who inherited the 
estate, John, Daniel and Gregory. These latter sons were clearly 
named in honour of the Byrne family at Timogue. George, the 
eldest son of John and Marianna, inherited Cabinteely in 1741. 
The estate was considerably enlarged in his time by the addition 
of the lands of Ballinacorbeg. A cousin, Emanuel Byrne, 
bequeathed these to George. Emanuel, known as Fr. Huson, was 
a Franciscan Friar; the grandson of Hugh Byrne, the eldest son of 
Cahir Oge. Hugh Byrne had purchased Ballinacorbeg, which had 
formerly belonged to his mother’s people, upon his return to 
Wicklow after the Cromwellian confiscations. Fr. Huson, 
according to the family history, was Hugh’s last living male 
descendant and he had been educated and ordained in France. 
He died at Cabinteely in August 1743. The implication seems to 
be that he was the priest serving the area during the penal times. 

George Byrne, after he had inherited, married Clare Nugent, 
a sister to the notorious Robert Nugent (1709-88). The news at 
Cabinteely, over nearly the next half century, must often have 
been dominated by the latest about Robert Nugent. The Nugents 
were a Catholic gentry family from Co. Westmeath. Robert was 
accused by another cousin, Clare Nugent, of fathering her illegit- 
imate son, also named Robert, who was born in 1730. Nugent fled 
to London and took a job as a tutor in the Earl of Fingall’s house. 
The same year he married the Earl’s sister, Lady Emilia. She died 
in childbirth the following year, leaving a son Edmund. Nugent 
turned Protestant around 1732. In 1737 he married a wealthy, 
twice widowed, older woman, Anne Craggs, but when the 
marriage remained childless he became something of a philan- 
derer. However, the union had brought him great wealth. Besides 
the inheritance of his family estate at Carlinstown in 1739, his wife 
brought him her estate at Gosfield Park, and he kept a home 
among the strong Irish community at Bath. With his second wife 
had also come the monopoly of the ‘rotten borough’ of St. Mawes 
in Cornwall and in 1741 Nugent returned himself as M.P. for St. 
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Mawes. Nevertheless he proved politically astute in matters of 
trade, the city of Bristol courted him and he resigned St. Mawes 
in 1754 following his election as M.P. for Bristol. Anne died in 
1756 and in little over a month Nugent married for the third time. 
This time to Lady Elizabeth Berkley, a rich but younger widow. 
Richard Glover wryly remarked that Nugent ‘had left popery for 
the Protestant religion, money and widows.’ They had two daugh- 
ters but Nugent believed his wife had taken lovers so he disowned 
the second child and the couple separated. Politically he gave his 
allegiance as it benefited him. From 1747 he became involved 
with the household of the Prince of Wales and subsequently lent 
the Prince large sums of money which were never repaid. There 
is some suggestion that the appointments and peerages he 
received from George III were in return for not only his political 
support but also an act of compensation. In 1766, he was created 
Baron Nugent and 1767 Viscount Clare and subsequently he was 
honoured with the title of Earl Nugent in 1776. However, he 
represented the commercial interest of Bristol well and occasion- 
ally he made moral stands on issues such as fair trade for Ireland, 
Jewish citizenship, independence for the American colonies, and 
the social issues around poverty and crime. 

George Byrne agreed for his-brother-in law, Nugent, to build 
a house for himself on the Dublin side of the Cabinteely estate. It 
seems that about 300 acres was transferred to him at this time. 
Clare Hill, an impressive mansion forming three sides of a square, 
was completed by 1760. Nugent was very close to the Byrnes. 
George Byrne died in 1763 and was succeeded first at Gabinteely 
by his son Michael. Robert Nugent, undoubtedly with one eye on 
securing another supporter in his personal parliamentary camp, 
set Michael Byrne up as M.P. at St. Mawes in 1768, previously 
the seat of his son Edmund. However, Michael died young, just 
four years later, in 1772. This was the second tragedy that Nugent 
met, for his own son, Lieutenant Colonel Edmund Nugent, whom 
he had also set up in parliament, had died the previous year. 
(Edmund had two illegitimate sons, one who became Field 
Marshall Sir George Nugent and the other Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Charles Nugent). 

In 1775, his illegitimate son, Robert Nugent, then an impov- 
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erished debtor in the Fleet Prison, published a book entitled, The 
Unnatural Father, an unrestrained exposé of Robert Nugent’s life 
and his own embitterment at ending up in a debtors’ prison, the 
alleged son of one of the richest men in Britain. Feeling that the 
tide might turn against him, Nugent withdrew from the Bristol 
election in the same year and was succeeded as M.P. there by 
Edmund Burke. He once again returned himself for St. Mawes 
but in 1784 he retired from politics and now in the last years of 
his life he returned to the Catholic faith of his youth. Kevin Byrne 
related a tradition that Nugent visited Cabinteely in his last days 
as a penitent Catholic and asked forgiveness, but because of his 
past behaviour, he was thrown out of the house. This visit would 
have been to his nephew and namesake, Robert Byrne. Nugent 
died at his friend’s home in Dublin in 1788. Nugent left the one 
child he accepted, Mary Elizabeth Nugent (although she was 
usually referred to as his ‘niece’), most of his fortune of £200,000. 
She had married George Grenville, the first Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, who changed his name to Nugent. (Buckingham was 
twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland). Mary Elizabeth was a first 
cousin to the Byrnes of Cabinteely and perhaps it is not possible 
to understate this connection. As Kevin Byrne suggests, the 
connection with Buckingham may have given the Byrnes of Bally- 
manus (see chap. 2, vol. 2), hope for Billy’s life. Buckingham was 
somewhere behind the scenes when Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus 
avoided the death penalty in 1798 and was allowed to live out his 
life in exile. 

During his life Nugent had mixed with the superstar poets of 
his day, including the English Catholic, Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744) and the Protestant Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith (1730-74). 
On a personal level he was highly popular, a man of humour and 
wit. Goldsmith wrote * The Haunch of Venison’ in tribute to the jovial 
Irish peer. Nugent aspired to this status himself (some of his work 
is published in Dodsley’s Collections (1748), but a growing reputa- 
tion was sullied when it was suggested that he had paid another 
poet to write one of his best works for him. A little insight into his 
wit and a personal view of his love life is reflected in the following 
verse: 
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My heart still hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you; 
Now we have lived three months asunder, 
How I lived with you is the wonder. 


Even in death, controversy followed him. His elder sister (I 
cannot identify if this was Clare Byrne) went to a provincial news- 
paper accusing the Glasgow born poet, Thomas Campbell 
(1777-1814), of stealing her brother’s poem, ‘The Exile of Eriw. 
The poem had actually appeared as a ballad, over a decade after 
Robert Nugent’s death, and was an expression of sympathy for 
the exiles of 1798, some of whom, McCann, and most likely 
Garrett Byrne, Campbell had met in Hamburg. Because it first 
appeared anonymously, there had been speculation as to who 
penned it and some believed that George Nugent Reynolds 
(1770-1802) was the author. It must have been the mention of the 
name Nugent that confused the old lady. Campbell was deeply 
upset and he went to great trouble to prove her wrong, as in truth 
she was. 


There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighed, 

When at twilight repairing, 

To wander alone by the winds beaten hill, 
But the day-star attracted his eyes sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
When once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the loud anthem of Erin-go-Bragh. 


In 1772, with the death of the unmarried Michael Byrne, 
Cabinteely passed to his younger brother Robert. Robert’s wife 
Mary belonged to the Devereux family of Wexford, who ironi- 
cally, some two centuries earlier, had been in deadly feud with the 
O’Byrnes. When Nugent died in 1788, he left the house he had 
built, Clare Hill, to his nephew Robert Byrne. Perhaps he had 
always been on good terms with the Byrnes, or perhaps, if the 
story of the estrangement is true and it was a final gesture of recon- 
ciation. Robert moved to Clare Hill, taking the name of 
Cabinteely with him. The old house reverted to its former name 
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of Cornell’s Court and was let to John Dwyer, secretary to Lord 
Chancellor Fitzgibbon. It was finally demolished at the end of the 
eighteenth century by its tenant, John Dwyer, Secretary to Lord 
Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who replaced it with a new 
building called Marlfield House. (It eventually passed to the 
Jessop family and was occupied by a religious order, and in 1986, 
almost derelict, it was proposed as a residence for the ‘Taoiseach. 
It is now a museum). When Robert died aged fifty-two in 1798, 
he left three young daughters, the eldest of whom, Mary-Clare, 
died in 1810. 

The two surviving sisters, Clarinda-Mary and Georgina-Mary, 
never married. Upon Clarinda-Mary’s death in 1864, she left the 
entire estate to her cousin, Wiliam Robert O’Byrne. William 
found himself the possessor of 295 acres, the family mansion 
known as Cabinteely, alias Clare Hill, in Co. Dublin and 2,363 
acres at Glenealy, Co. Wicklow. This cousin William was 
descended from John Byrne, a younger son of John and Mari- 
anna. 


THE BYRNES IN BORDEAUX 


This John, after his father’s death in 1741, took his inheritance 
and left for France where he already had family contacts through 
their involvement with the Irish Brigade, his uncles, Barnewall 
and Colclough, having been officers in Berwick’s Regiment. For 
a time he lived with a merchant in Rotterdam, from whom he 
learned his trade. After this, he moved to Bordeaux and joined the 
thriving Irish-Scottish colony where he established his own wine 
business, buying the property of Chateau La Houringue and 
Macon. Abraham Lawton’s order book of 1764 shows him doing 
business with the Nallys, Byrnes and McCarthys, as well as 
making shipments to Galway. It seems that at least two brothers 
and one sister joined John Byrne in France. John married Mary, 
daughter of Richard Gernon, of the Gernonstown family from 
Co. Louth, who had himself established his family in France and 
taken up the Bordeaux wine trade. French life evidently suited 
him, for in May 1758 John applied to the Court of Louis XV for 
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French citizenship and admission to the nobility for himself and 
his younger brothers, Gregory and Daniel, who had joined him. 
Over thirty years later, in November 1770, under Louis XVI, the 
letters of citizenship and nobility were issued, acknowledging the 
Byrnes as ‘being of an ancient and noble family’ and John Byrne 
was thereafter styled ‘Chevalier O’Byrne of Macon La Houringue 
Bordeaux’. By that time, Gregory and Daniel had proved their 
loyalty as officers. Gregory in Berwick’s Regiment, of which his 
uncle was colonel and Daniel in Walshe’s regiment. Earlier in the 
same year, Gregory (now a Knight of St. Louis), had retired from 
the army as a captain. It was noted at his retirement that Gregory 
still had one nephew and four cousins serving in the Irish Brigade. 
Contact, both business and personal, was maintained with 
Ireland, as evident by a single surviving letter of John’s, now 
preserved in the National Library of Ireland. The letter, dated 
May 5th 1776, was to James Farrell, a Dublin merchant. John 
comments on the business failure of William McMurtie and 
‘Thomas Kelly and he says that he hopes to visit Ireland in August. 
Heading the letter is an invoice for a shipment of claret. Apart 
from John, a Charles Byrne is mentioned as a wine exporter oper- 
ating from Bordeaux in 1780. Renagh Holohan, author of The 
Irish Chateaux, remarks that the 1780s was a bad decade for the 
wine trade and there was a wave of bankruptcies, the Boyds, 
Gernons, O’Byrnes, Gledstanes, and Galweys all failed. 
According to The Irish Chateaux one of John Byrne’s sisters 
married Edward Kirwan, the son of another Bordeaux wine 
merchant, Mark Kirwan from Galway, and of the Chateau 
Karwan in Margaux. Mark Kirwan was ‘euillotined during the 
Revolution and his son Edward was imprisoned for his royalist 
views. However Edward survived and went on to become editor 
ofa local paper, eventually returning to Ireland. Holohan remarks 
that: ‘After the Restoration Mark Kirwan’s children regained 
Chateau Kirwan and during the early part of the nineteenth 
century a Mademoiselle Kirwan was running the property’. 
France was entering a period of turmoil. The nobility were 
exempt from taxation and the demands of an almost bankrupt 
government were placed on an impoverished people. Yet the 
French government was sending aid to the American colonies, 
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supporting their efforts to gain independence from Great Britain. 
There was a strong element of revenge in this because of Britain’s 
seizure of French Canada. Ironically, it was this connection with 
the American states that brought the philosophies of republi- 
canism into France. Unrest deepened and, in July 1787, Gregory 
reenlisted as a lieutenant in Berwick’s Regiment, while Daniel, a 
few months later, rejoined Walsh’s Regiment as a captain, after 
seven years retirement. 

The next two years saw much political manoeuvring between 
the reformers and the nobles. Although the People’s Assembly 
gained control of Paris, fifteen of Louis XVP s regiments had grad- 
ually closed in around the capital and, within Paris itself, several 
regiments were already stationed, including Lieutenant 
Gregory’s, at St. Germain. Each side was reluctant to make the 
first move; the situation seemed to be so uncertain that it was 
doubtful if some regiments were not ready to support a revolution 
should it occur. The Assembly asked Louis to withdraw the troops 
and rely on the people’s affection but Louis replied that the army 
were there to protect the Assembly. On July 11th the King 
dismissed Necker, the most popular minister with the people, and 
the following day Paris was in uproar. A few days later a virtually 
empty Bastille was stormed, but it was the symbolism that 
mattered, the French Revolution had begun. 

It is difficult to reconcile some of the family stories described in 
Clarinda-Mary’s History with the multi-drama of the Revolution. 
On one occasion, according to her account, Louis’ eldest 
daughter, Marie-Therese, attempted to address the National 
Assembly on her father’s behalf. ‘There was uproar at her speech 
and Gregory, with his uncle, Colonel O’ Byrne, protected her as 
she fled the Assembly. If the story is true, Marie-Therese could 
have been little more than twelve years old at the time. 

The mob marched to Versailles on 5th October demanding 
bread. The French Guard defected and joined them, and the next 
day Louis and his family were prisoners. In 1790 Louis agreed to 
a new liberal constitution but he later attempted to escape. With 
France defeated in the war with Austria new revolts broke out; 
Louis XVI could, if he had foresight and political skill, have been 
the leader of the revolution but he was eventually tried for 
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‘destroying the liberty of the French people’, and executed in 
January 1793. 

The years leading up from 1789 to the Revolution had seen the 
mass emigration of many of the nobility from France. Many of the 
royalists who remained ran the risk of imprisonment and execu- 
tion and many paid the price. Daniel Byrne ended his army career 
in 1792; Clarinda-Mary’s History does not record what happened 
to Gregory. Their brother, the Chevalier John, at Bordeaux (a 
town notorious as a hotbed of revolution), joined the émigrés and 
left for England, losing his estate and forty years of work. His son, 
Richard, a lieutenant in Berwick’s Regiment, resigned his 
commission in 1790, to join the exodus. The revolutionary 
government auctioned the extensive O’Byrne estates at La 
Houringue and their vineyards became part of the Chateau 
Giscours estate, but their house survived. There would be no 
return to France. As Miles Byrne put it: 


The old Irish Brigade in the Service of France, was broken up at the 
great revolution of 1789; but the officers of that body had quite 
different opinions and principles to those of the Irish legion organised 
by the first consul of the Republic of France. The Irish Brigade was 
originally formed of the followers of James II and the Stuarts and were 
the advocates of absolute government. The Irish Legion on the 
contrary, was composed of those patriotic Irish who were exiles from 
their native country, on account of the part they took in the cause of 
its civil and religious liberty. 


The revolution developed into a European war dominated by 
Napoleon and ending at Waterloo in 1812. The family settled in 
the fashionable town of Bath, where Richard Byrne married a 
doctor’s daughter, Elizabeth Stack. It was one of their grandchil- 
dren, William O’Byrne, who was to determine the fate of 
Cabintecly. 

William was born in Bath in 1823, maternally of an English 
middle-class background, paternally of a French émigré back- 
ground and ancestrally, ofan Irish, aristocratic, land-owning clan. 
At the age of twenty, William began the task of compiling a record 
of every living officer of executive branch in the British Navy. 
There is no clear indication why he embarked on this project, he 
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seems to have imposed it upon himself, it neither a commission or 
was it of immediate personal interest. Indeed his methods hint 
that may have been suffering an Obsessive Compulsive Disorder. 
William worked for six years on this huge project, in the end 
producing and publishing a very accurate work, A Naval Biograph- 
wal Dictionary, published 1849. Dedicated to Queen Victoria, 
William wrote in his preface: 


At length, after six years of unremitting toil, mental and physical, I 
have succeeded, to the entire exclusion of every other pursuit, in 
accomplishing an undertaking deemed by all most arduous, by many 
impracticable; disheartening truly in the perspective, but in the retro- 
spect, a source to me of sincere gratification and, I hope I may add, 
of honourable pride... Should any explanation, however, be looked 
for of the causes which have induced a civilian, previously uncon- 
nected with the Service, to embark in such an undertaking, the only 
excuse I have to offer is, that I perceived the necessity that existed for 
a book of the kind, and that I determined to attempt to supply it... 
The following pages will be found to comprise an account, more or 
less detailed, of nearly five thousand officers, including all those now 
deceased (in number upwards of six hundred,) whose names are 
contained in the’ Navy List’ for January, 1845... I have but little more 
to add: few besides myself can conceive the anxiety I feel for the 
success of an undertaking that has absorbed so many years of labour, 
and upon which so large an amount of capital has been expended; 
but I commit it with confidence to the leniency and consideration of 
the Service, trusting that my readers, mindful of the pains I have taken 
to satisfy all reasonable expectations in regard to it, and of my earnest 
endeavour to perform my task conscientiously and correctly, will 
rather give me credit for what I have achieved than censure me for 
what I have not. I cannot conclude this notice without offering in the 
most unequivocal terms, my acknowledgments to the present 
estimable Secretary of the Admiralty, Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, for 
the public-spirited manner in which he entered, from the date of my 
earliest application him, into my views; and for the kindness with 
which he made known my intentions to his venerable predecessor Sir 
John Barrow, and after his own accession to office extended to me 
every facility for acquiring information. The memory of Sir John 
Barrow, too, I must ever revere, for the attention I experienced from 
him during the latter part of his official life, and for the sympathy he 
expressed, and the interest he appeared personally to take, in my 
labours. To my valued friend John Barrow Esq., Keeper of the 
Records of the Admiralty, I owe more than I can well express. I could 
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indeed scarcely find words adequate to convey my sense of the inde- 
fatigable assistance I have received at his hands throughout the 
progress of the work, and of the benefits I have at all times derived 
from his experience and his highly-prized advice... It would be unjust 
to terminate this series of grateful acknowledgments without 
mentioning the aid I have received from a member of my own family, 
my brother, Robert Henry O’Byrne, author of the ‘Representative 
History of Great Britain and Ireland;’ to whose affectionate zeal and 
energetic exertions I am indebted not only for the compilation of the 
greater part of the Appendix, but for the collection of a large portion 
of the details on which the work is founded. 


Yet, all William received for this immense labour and personal 
expense was £100. He did obtain some recognition of this work, 
for it is true that naval records had been in a chaotic state and the 
Admiralty, who were pleased with his work, give him a gift of 
another £100. Lord Northbrook offered to make him librarian at 
the Admiralty but Northbrook was retiring and the new Lord of 
the Admiralty refused to confirm William’s appointment. 
However, a collection among naval officers who were mentioned 
in his book produced a further £400 and a gift of commemora- 
tive plate in his honour. For some years William lived on the 
success of his work and he was even invited to join the elite 
Athenaeum Club in London. 

The connection with Ireland had been maintained and upon 
the death of his relation, Clarinda-Mary Byrne in 1864, William, 
who had readopted the ‘O’ prefix to his name, inherited Cabin- 
teely. He gave up work on a second edition of the Naval Biography 
to become an Irish country landlord. He hada house in Middlesex 
and social rank. Unfortunately, his wife, Emily Hardy, died in 
1869. They had been married for only twelve years and Wiliam 
was left with five daughters. Within a short time, his attention 
turned to politics. 

He joined the Home Rule League, a party founded by Isaac 
Butt in 1870 and dedicated to restoring an Irish parliament. 
However, William joined at a time of radical change, in some way 
incompatible with his new status. This party stood for the rights 
of tenant farmers and supported their defence associations. 
William was elected M.P. for Co. Wicklow in the 1874 election, 
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defeating both Earl Fitzwilliam and John Parnell, who according 
to T. P. O’Connor was the ‘amiable, harmless, and rather stupid’, 
brother of Charles Stewart Parnell. It was said at the time that 
there were enough of the name of Byrne living in Wicklow to elect 
one of their own clan. Despite victory, Wiliam found himself in 
a contradictory position; he was a major landlord, but he stood 
for tenants’ rights against landlords. He stood for Irish nation- 
alism but he had striven to become part of English upper class 
society. It was with some reason that Parnell’s followers distrusted 
William. 

As Parnell made his way to power, he cleared the party of what 
he termed as ‘place seekers.’ ‘The ‘land war’ had just begun and 
William’s position was untenable. The party attack on William 
Byrne began in December 1879, timed for the elections. The 
Parnellites denounced William, calling him a nominal home ruler 
and pointing out that he had failed to reduce rents on his own 
estate. In January a tenants’ rights meeting was held at Rathdrum 
but William failed to attend and Parnell’s followers, who were 
present at the meeting, Corbet, Sexton and the ex-Fenian 
Michael Davitt, exploited his absence. William could not undo 
the damage; afterwards he denied avoiding the meeting on 
purpose and he also reduced his rents but the political damage 
was done. There was an untold story behind the scenes. William 
was in deep financial trouble for Gabinteely and his estate had 
been heavily mortgaged to finance his political career. The ‘land 
war’ saw the value of Irish land dramatically fall and this had left 
William owing far more than he owned. His desperate reduction 
in rents meant that he was unable to meet the interest payments. 
Standing down at the 1880 election, a short time afterwards the 
mortgages were foreclosed and Cabinteely was sold. 

William was destitute, bankrupt and the remaining years of life 
became a struggle. Again living in England, he turned to the 
Admiralty asking for employment to write a new edition of the 
Naval Biography, but he was declined, for such a work was no longer 
needed with improved record keeping systems. Gradually his 
health broke down and he became dependent on the work of one 
of his daughters, of whom it was said, that she ‘was beyond all 
praise.’ Near to the end of his life, help came in the form ofa grant 
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of £100 from the Royal Bounty but it was of little help. William 
died at home in South Kensington on July 7th 1896. 

William mentions a brother in his 1849 preface to the Naval 
Biography, Robert Henry O’Byrne, the author of The Representa- 
tive History of Great Britain and Ireland. This Robert, but under the 
name of ‘Robert W. O’Byrne’, also wrote Actions of the British Army 
in the Peninsula War etc. 1808-1814, published in 1889. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Castle and the Country House 


CLARA CASTLE A CABINTEELY CONNECTION? 


James Dominic Hackett, a New York lawyer and a descendant of 
John Byrne of Bayswell House (1766-1809), researched the Byrne 
families of Clara Castle, Coneygar, Ballycuddihy, and Bayswell 
House. By the time he had finished his research in 1929 most of 
the Byrnes who had lived at Bayswell had either died or emigrated 
and Hackett had trouble in procuring information from his corre- 
spondents in Ireland. However, he met on several occasions with 
Edmund Byrne (1836-1915), the last surviving male of the 
Bayswell family known to be living in Ireland, who provided infor- 
mation ‘of some moment’ and furthermore left J.D. Hackett 
£1,000 in his will for preparing a skeleton of the family’s history. 
Hackett was told that there was some family connection between 
the Byrnes of Clara Castle and the ‘Cabinteely Byrnes’ but he was 
unable to find any documentary proof. He wrote the following as 
an introduction to his Byrne Family Notes: 


The relationship between the Clan O’Byrne, and the Byrnes of 
Bayswell, originally Clara Castle, has not been proved. Although they 
held Clara Castle, Anthony Byrne is described as of that place in 1720 
succeeding Capt. Johnson to whom Charles Byrne of Byrne’s Grove 
mortgaged his estate, no relationship has been proved. The Bayswell 
family are buried at Erke; the Ballyspellan Byrnes are buried at 
Fertagh and although the families lived and died adjacently no rela- 
tionship has been proved. Likewise Byrne’s Grove and Upper Clara 
were a few fields away. Although Mrs. John Byrne claimed relation- 
ship with the Cabinteely Byrnes no connection has been ascertained. 
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In this introduction, Hackett indicates that the Byrnes of Clara 
Castle lived in close proximity to two ‘Cabinteely Byrne’ brothers. 
Hackett was incorrect in describing them as being of Cabinteely, 
a mistake that seems to have originated with O”’Toole. He also 
drew attention to the fact that the first Anthony Byrne (1656— 
1720) occupied Clara Castle after Captain Henry Johnson, who 
appeared to be the same Captain Johnson who lent money to 
‘Charles Byrne of the Cabinteely Byrne family’. However, this 
Captain Johnson’s loan was made in 1743 to the Byrnesgrove 
family, and occurred some twenty-three years after Anthony 
Byrne had died. In fact Captain Henry Johnson was probably the 
son of Cornet Henry Johnson, a junior cavalry officer who died 
in 1692. Furthermore Byrnesgrove and Upper Clara were not ‘a 
few fields away’. The Ordnance Survey indicates that there is a 
distance of some fifteen statute miles between the two properties 
as the crow flies. In addition to this, the evidence as it now stands 
shows that the Gabinteely Byrnes and the Timogue Byrnes were 
two different branches of the clan, although Hackett treated them 
as one. The Byrnesgrove family were in fact a branch of the 
Timogue Byrnes, being descendants of Sir Gregory Byrne’s 
second marriage. 

Hackett’s notes show that Mrs. John Byrne had told him that 
the families at Clara Castle and Cabinteely were closely 
connected, and understandably, with the information available at 
the time, Hackett, who was not alone in this, and probably misled 
by the O’Toole genealogy, worked on the assumption that the 
Byrnes of ‘Timogue and the Byrnes of Cabinteely were a single 
branch and not two separate branches of the clan descended from 
two near contemporary Daniels. He naturally tried to make a 
connection with other local Byrnes, looking to the fact that a 
Christopher Byrne had settled upon the nearby townland named 
Kilmogar, or Kilmagar. While this Christopher of Kilmagar was 
indeed a son of Sir Gregory Byrne Hackett may have confused 
Kalmagar with a townland of a similar name called Kilmocar, 
near Byrnesgrove, which Sir Gregory Byrne had purchased for 
Charles Byrne, the eldest son of his second marriage. It was upon 
the land of Kilmocar that Charles replaced the castle with the 
house he called Byrnesgrove. Rev. W. Carrigan noted in 1907: 
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As to any connection between this family (the Byrnes of Clara Castle 
and Coneygar) and that of Byrnes Grove I can say nothing; but I think 
I wd have heard it if there was. Though I heard a great deal of 
Christopher Byrne of Kilmogar (uncle of the Byrnesgrove and 
Kalmocar man) still I never heard he was anything to Byrne of Upper 
Clara who lived only a few fields away from him. 


J.D. Hackett also believed that the Byrnes of Ballyspellan and 
the Byrnes of Bayswell ‘lived and died adjacently’, but that was 
somewhat stretching a point, the two families did live near each 
other, about five statute miles apart as the crow flies, and possibly 
only a short ride by horse. In addition, the branch of the Clara 
Byrnes at Ballycuddihy farmed the property next to James Byrne 
of Ballyspellan. However, this James belonged to the Sleaty 
family, descendants of the O’Byrnes of Clonmore. Again, Hackett 
appears to have believed that James was a ‘Cabinteely’ Byrne. 
The close proximity of the two Byrne families living as neighbours 
for some generations undoubtedly led to confusion, and Mrs. John 
Byrne did claim that the Byrnes of Clara Castle were connected 
with the Cabinteely family but, if she had been reading O’ Toole, 
she may also have mistakenly assumed that the branches at 
Cabinteely and ‘Timogue were one. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BYRNE FAMILY AT CLARA 


If Anthony Byrne (1656-1720), the ancestor of the Clara Castle 
branch, was a son of Daniel Byrne of Winetavern Street, Dublin 
and Timogue Castle, commonly called “The ‘Tailor’, who died in 
1684, this would make him a younger brother to Sir Gregory who 
died in 1712. However, it seems impossible that the relationship 
connecting Anthony of Clara Castle with the baronetcy and 
Timogue Castle would have been unrecorded and forgotten. As 
the tradition passed on by Mrs. John Byrne indicated that 
Anthony was connected to Cabinteely, then it is more likely that 
Anthony was a son of Daniel Byrne of Kilboy & Ballard Co. 
Wicklow, the Daniel Byrne who married Anne Taylor of Swords, 
and who was the founder of the Cabinteely family. This Daniel 
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had a son John who married Mary Cheevers. John Byrne died in 
1691 and it is believed that he had brothers, Walter who married 
Dorcas Cosby of Stradbally, and Joseph who was slain in 1691. 
(See chap. 10, vol. 2). As little is recorded of this branch at this 
time it could well be that Anthony Byrne of Clara Castle was 
another brother. Anthony certainly fits in better by far with the 
Cabinteely genealogy than with any other so far on record for that 
time. It is also worth noting that the armorial crest relating to 
Timogue and Clara differ whereas Clara and Cabinteely are the 
same (see vol. 3). 

Brendan Corrigan in researching Maria McGrane’s Family 
Memoir (post 1926) found that James Byrne of Ballyspellan (of the 
Clonmore family), who was born in 1757 and who died 14th June 
1825, married Anne Byrne from Clara Castle and the couple had 
three children. Anne’s father was vaguely described by Maria as 
a ‘son or nephew’ ofa ‘Christopher Byrne of Cabinteely’, who had 
died young leaving three children. Given that ‘nephew’ was then 
a loose term, the question arises as to whether or not this was a 
reference to Christopher Byrne of Kilmagar, a son of Sir Gregory, 
or a previously unrecorded Christopher who belongs to the 
Cabinteely family tree. In any case Anne Byrne of Clara Castle 
was a daughter of Anthony Byrne (1725-1810), the son of Lewis 
Byrne, who was the eldest son of Anthony Byrne of Clara (1656— 
1720). Although the name Christopher does not appear on the 
Cabinteely pedigree, the statement appears to further support the 
idea that Anthony (1656-1720) was a member of the Cabinteely 
Byrnes of Co. Wicklow rather than the Byrnesgrove, or Clonmore 
families. However, the marriage of Anne Byrne and James Byrne 
of Ballyspellan also provided a marital connection between the 
Byrnes of Clara and Clonmore. Maria McGrane’s Family Memoir 
records the connection: 


From [the] genealogical table given in O’Tooles History, I find 
W[alter] Butler given as belonging to the Ballykeerogue branch. Of 
course, the Byrne family also held Kilmogar so I fancy it must have 
been a marriage portion. Walter’s father was also married to one of 
the ladies of Clara Castle. His wife was a Miss Byrne of Clara Castle 
which joins Kilmogar. Her father was a son or nephew of Christo- 
pher Byrne of Cabinteely, he died young leaving three children. The 
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portrait I have of my great grandfather [Walter Butler] was painted 
by Banim, a Kilkenny man, in 1814 for my grandmother of whom he 
was very fond and he only married secondly when she [his daughter 
Johanna] had married and gone to live in Cork... My grandmother 
told me what I am about relate. ‘I was 8 years old at the time of the 
rebellion of ‘98 and my father had ridden to Carlow. The Captain of 
the Yeomanry took possession of Kilmogar and on my father’s return 
the Captain met him, saying, “You have a charming little daughter 
and she has shown us everything, even to the wine-cellar’. She told 
me they had to feed them and kill sheep for the purpose. This was 
done to impoverish and worry the Catholic gentry. I fancy that it was 
only his connection with the Ormonds which saved him from utter 
ruin... Cardinal Wiseman’s aunt was married to my granduncle 
James Butler and they were cousins as well. 


It must be considered what brought Anthony Byrne to Co. 
Kilkenny and Clara. He married Mary Murphy and she would 
appear to have been the widow of a man surnamed Brennan, as 
a stepson, ‘David Brenan’, is mentioned as an executor to 
Anthony’s will. While Murphy occurs as a surname to many 
different families throughout Ireland, here it probably relates to a 
gentry family in Co. Kilkenny, of whom McGrane also treats in 
her Memoir. The Brennan clan were centred on Castlecomer in 
the north of the county. Mary Murphy was therefore locally 
connected. The couple were probably married in the late 1680s. 
Mary may have been ‘a wealthy widow’ and a good match for a 
younger son, and she would seem to have had a young son who 
needed caring for. The second important question around 
Anthony Byrne is simply why was he holding a castle and land 
following the Williamite Settlement? Hackett implies that he 
purchased Clara Castle from Captain Henry Johnson, but to buy 
such a property Anthony must have been a Williamite and consid- 
ered loyal to the state. However it is now known that the Byrnes 
were in fact from the beginning leasing Clara Castle from the 
Johnson family, and then later from the Johnson heirs, the Loftus 
family of Killyon in Co. Meath. Anne and Hanna Johnson were 
co-heiresses of Captain Henry Johnson who had originally leased 
Clara to Anthony Byrne. Hanna married Lieutenant Colonel 
Simon Loftus of Killyon in Co. Meath and Finglass, Co. Dublin. 
In 1740 Simon and Hannah transferred part of Upper Clara to 
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Nathaniel Pearson and Frances Empson, executors of the estate 
of the late William Empson. Anthony Byrne was mentioned as 
having the 231 acres ‘contiguous to the castle’. Simon Loftus died 
in 1741 of wounds received in the siege of Cartagena in Jamaica. 
The sisters, Hanna Loftus and Anne Johnson evidently went to 
live in Stephen’s Green in Dublin and in 1753 sold on the estates 
for £1000 to Hanna’s son, Arthur and his cousin, Edward Loftus 
of Grange, near Monasterevin in Co. Kildare. Arthur eventually 
sold his interest to his cousin Edward and emigrated to Boston 
where he married, dying in 1781. 

What is certain is that the DNA evidence affirms that the 
Byrnes of Clara were a branch of the Wicklow clan. Furthermore, 
one of the closer matches is between Anthony Byrne of Wash- 
ington DC and Charles Artaud Byrne who traces his ancestry to 
the Ballinderry family, and who is believed to be a descendant of 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. One of Anthony Byrne’s cousins, the 
late Mary Keegan of Dublin believed that there was a connection 
with the Croneybyrne family. Perhaps the Byrnes of Clara Castle 
do originate from the Gabhal Raghnaill. 

Against all this there is one further but important clue 
contained in a lease of 1744 between Lewis Byrne of Clara on the 
one part and Anne Johnson and her sister Hanna Loftus. This was 
witnessed by James Byrne of Cournellian, very likely a cousin of 
Lewis. This would mean that the first Anthony of Clara Castle 
was in fact a Byrne of Cournellian or Ballykillan (see chap. 4, vol. 
2), and therefore a member of the Coulteman Byrnes. 

J.D. Hackett’s material on the Byrnes of Clara Castle has been 
further investigated and updated by Anthony Byrne of Wash- 
ington DC., from the draft Byrne family tree prepared by Hackett 
in 1929, and other family records. The story as told here has 
largely been researched and written up by Anthony Byrne. 


BYRNE OF CLARA CASTLE 


Clara Castle is a tower house, dating from the late fifteenth 
century, situated approximately five miles northeast of the city of 
Kilkenny. It was described by Maureen Hegarty in the Old 
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Kilkenny Review, No. 17 (1965). The following are excerpts from 
this article: 


...this Castle has been described as the most perfect example to be 
found in Ireland today, of a landowner’s or gentleman’s residence of 
the 15th century... The castle home has battlements, machicolation 
over the door, a narrow spiral stairs with arrow slits, and — delight- 
fully hospitable — a murdering hole just over the entrance hall which 
helped to make the place easily defended by women on their own. It 
was built by a Shortall... The Shortalls came in during the very early 
days of the Norman invasion, either with the first knight, Fitzstephen, 
or with Strongbow himself. Sometimes the name was spelled 
Scorthols, which the learned in such matters say is an indication of 
Flemish ancestry. We are told that the family moved into the Marshes 
of Wales, where they used their particular skills to build weirs, mills, 
and waterways. That they were soon domiciled in this locality is clear 
from an inscription on a tomb in the ancient graveyard of the old 
Church of Clara... [After the Shortalls vacated]... the Archers seem 
to have got the Castle but they did not keep it long, for they lost it 
during the Cromwellian plantation, and Henry Johnson got posses- 
sion... The Castle was occupied until quite recent times. Members of 
the Byrne family of Coneygar, and Hartes, the Dowlings of Ballyfoyle, 
and the curates of Clara found comfort and security within its massive 
walls... I have been told that the Cromwellians attacked the Castle. 
They are reported to have placed their cannon on a spot still called 
Oliver’s Park... and fired two shots, one of which went too high and 
the other nicked the wall of the NE corner... but before they could 
reload they were driven off. And so we have a unique castle — one that 
escaped the Roundheads. 


In his History and Antiquities of Kilkenny (1893), the Rev. Wiliam 
Healy made the following comment: 


The Shortalls were dispossessed by Cromwell and their principal 
castles beside Rathmore were Lyeth, near Sir Wheeler Cuffe’s house, 
Rathduff or Blackrath and Rathervan, now called Clifden; also Clara 
or Clarach i.e. the castle of the flat or level, which is still standing. 


Unfortunately, the above accounts contain no mention of the 
names Murphy, Brennan, or Johnson so it is difficult to establish 
what happened to Clara in the Williamite period, but the story of 
this branch of the Byrnes in Co. Kilkenny begins with Anthony 
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Byrne (1656-1720) of Clara Castle and Coneygar. Hackett’s 
notes provide the following information about the first Anthony 
Byrne: 


No personal particulars are known about Anthony except that he had 
the appellation ‘Gearr’ (Short). His will was proved in 1720, in which 
Anthony left to his wife and son Lewis his farm at Upper Clara and 
Baurnafea, and to his son Mathew, ‘his portion’. He names as his 
executors, his son in law James Morriss, and his stepson David 
Brenan; witnesses were Peter Butler and Gerald Byrne, perhaps the 
Gerald Byrne of Ballysallagh. His [Gerald’s] will was proved in the 
Prerogative Court in 1762. [This difference of forty-two years makes 
it unlikely it was this Gerald.] A tombstone in (the old) Clara Church 
has the following inscription. “Here lieth the body of Anthony Byrne 
who departed this life May ye— 1720, aged 63 years; also the body 
of Mary Byrne alias Murphy, his wife, who departed this life April 
ye.... 1725 aged 65 years.’ Anthony and Mary had three children: 
Lewis Byrne the progenitor of the Byrnes of Coneygar; a daughter 
(name unknown) who married James Morriss; and Mathew Byrne 
(1694-1754) the progenitor of the Byrnes of Ballycuddihy, Bayswell 
House, New Zealand, and various Byrne, Burns and Hackett fami- 
lies living in the USA. 


Another Anthony Byrne was still living in Clara Castle in 1840 
but sometime after that it was given over as a residence for the 
Catholic curates of the Parish. Abandoned by 1969, it survives 
and in 1993 the tower house was declared a National Monument. 

Some of Lewis Byrne’s descendants still farm the lands at 
Coneygar. On 19th April 1744 Lewis Byrne gent., renewed his 
lease of Clara Castle and 225 acres of land with the owners, the 
co-heiress of Henry Johnson, Anne Johnson, spinster of Dublin, 
and her sister, Hanna Loftus. The indented deed was made for a 
term of 34 years, and as mentioned above, was witnessed by James 
Byrne of Cournellian: 


Indented deed of lease and release dated 19th April 1744: Parties Ann 
Johnson of the City of Dublin spinster, Hannah Loftus orse Johnson 
of this city widow, Lewis Byrne of Clara in Co. Kilkenny Gent. Ann 
Johnson and Hannah Loftus did demise and set unto the said. Lewis 
Byrne all that and those the castle or mansion house of Clara together 
with 225 acres lying next adjacent or most contiguous to said. castle 
then or lately in possession of said. Lewis Byrne, all appurtenances 
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etc. etc. excepting all mines or mineral rights reserved to Ann and 
Hannah. Lease for 31 years from 25th March 1744. Witnessed by 
Commissary Wm. Empson, Dublin. James Byrne of Cournellane in 
the Co. of Catherlough Gent. Memorial witnessed by Ann Barker, 
maidservant to Hannah. James Byrne. Darby Brenan of Kilkeran 
Gent. 


The 1744 deed was not registered until 1752, eight years later, 
which was very unusual as about a month was the usual gap. 


Lewis Byrne of Clara Castle is believed to have been born circa 
1690 and to have died in 1766. He married Ellen Murphy and 
they had issue: 1) Anthony (1725-1810). 2) Mathew. 3) Mary, who 
married Richard Hoyne in 1748. 4) Jane, who married James 
Brenan in 1755 of Clara, who was almost certainly her cousin. 6) 
Anne. Carrigan, in his History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory 
(1905), noted the following from Dr. Tennyson, the Protestant 
Bishop of Ossory’s Visitation Book, that on the 22nd of August 1732 


there were: 


3 Protestants & 180 Papists... John Hoyne, the Popish Priest, who 
lives at Gowran, 1s said to officiate by the side of a hedge... there is 
no popish School publickly kept, but the children of Lewis Byrn of 
Upper Clara are taught privately by Thomas Dyer. 


Carrigan goes on to say: 


The present chapel (which is now in ruins) was erected on the site of 
its two predecessors about 1874. A small 18th Century chalice in use 
here has the inscription: Pray for the souls of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Byrne and family, whose gift this is. Ad usum Parochia de Clara. 


In May 1766 there was another ‘indented deed of assignment’ 
between Anthony Byrne of Clara to his father Lewis Byrne 
reciting Edward Loftus of Go. Meath, the then owner, who ‘by 
lease same date as assignment did demise and set unto said 
Anthony all that and those the castle and mansion house of 
Claragh for 31 years from lst November 1766 with 231 acres at 
a yearly rent of £203:14s:00d’. At the same time Anthony ensured 
that he passed on the tenancy of the property back to his father 
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by assigning the lease in trust to Lewis for the nominal payment 
of 5 shillings. The anxiety to secure the tenure of the property on 
paper may be partly explained by the Byrnes’ possible fore- 
knowledge of the drawing up of a subsequent deed in December 
that would transfer part of Upper Clara from the executors of 
William Empson over to Edward Loftus. More than this, the lease 
indicates that Lewis was dying, and did indeed die in 1766. 


The lease is dated 31st May 1766 and the assignment is dated 31st 
December. Anthony says that the lease was made to him in trust for 
the said Lewis Byrne his exors. etc. and in pursuance of this trust and 
the sum of 5 shillings paid by said Lewis did grant to Lewis Byrne all 
that and those Castle etc... 


The name of the wife of Anthony Byrne (1735-1810) of Clara 
Castle is unknown but his children were Michael of Clara Castle 
(1762-1835), and Eliza (1776-1862). Hackett noted a mural 
tablet in Clara church with the following inscription: 


Anthony Byrne, Clara Castle died in 1810 aged 85 years, also 
Mathew and Anne Byrne, also Michael Byrne died 1835, aged 73 
years and Eliza Byrne died 1862 aged 86 years, and Anthony Byrne 
of Coneygar died 1889 aged 84 years. 


Vicar’s Prerogative Wills, also mentions the will of Anthony 
Byrne, 1810, of Clara, gent. Carrigan makes a neat summary of 
the genealogy of the family at Clara: 


Henry Johnson was the Cromwellian occupant of Clara castle in 
1659; he paid 6s. hearth money for the same, in 1664. After him the 
Byrnes held it for some generations. Anthony Byrne of Clara Castle 
died in 1720, andis buried in Clara church. His son, Lewis, succeeded 
him and was father of Anthony Byrne of Upper Clara (1735-1810), 
whose son, Michael Byrne, of Upper Clara and Conegar, was father 
of the late Anthony Byrne of Conegar (1805-89). On the removal of 
the Byrnes of Conegar, Clara Castle was occupied as a residence, for 
several years, by the C.C.’s of Clara parish. It is still inhabited [1905] 


and is in excellent preservation. 
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BYRNE OF CONEYGAR 


The first Byrne recorded at Coneygar is Michael, presumably a 
son of Anthony (1656-1720). He was described as a farmer upon 
his marriage to Anne Dowran of Smithstown on 4th May 1716, 
which was witnessed by David Brenan of Clarabricken, gent. 

Michael Byrne (1762-1835) of Upper Clara (Clara Castle) and 
Coneygar married Elizabeth Shelley. By a deed of 1831, 
Susannah and Jane Loftus demised some of the property at Clara 
to him. Michael died 5th August 1835 leaving a son Anthony 
(1805-89) and other children. 

This Anthony Byrne (1805-89) of Coneygar married Ann 
(b.1806) in 1827. Their children were: 1) Elizabeth (b.1829). 2) 
Mary (b.1831), who married Michael White of Gunbell, Co. 
Kilkenny, on 27th November 1855. 3) Ann (b.1833). 4) Teresa 
(b.1836). 5) Michael (1839-1916). 6) Anthony (b.1841). 7) 
Richard (b.1845). 

Anthony was living in Clara Castle 18th January 1840 but he 
appears to have been of the last generation of Byrnes to occupy 
it. The Valuation of 1850 shows Anthony as renting 71 acres at 
Clara rented from Anne Loftus, 174 acres at Coneygar from 
Maurice Cramer, and 6 acres from the Earl of Donoghmore. On 
2nd May 1853 he took out a mortgage on his property at Clara 
to John Hogan of Gaulstown. 

Anthony is known to have played an active part in The ‘Tithe 
War of 1830-1838 in Co. Kilkenny. He is mentioned in the 
following passages In Kilkenny: History and Society (1990): 


Costelloe having indicated his intention of addressing the assembled 
crowd ‘headed by the most respectable farmers in their neighbour- 
hood’ suggested that ‘in order to give the meeting some appearance 
of form’, they appoint Patrick Blanchfield (who farmed 315 acres at 
Clifden in the Parish of Clara) as Chairman. Acting on Costelloe’s 
advice the meeting appointed a deputation consisting of Patrick 
Blanchfield, his neighbour Anthony Byrne whose family farmed 175 
acres at Coneygar, Clara, and four other farmers to call on Dr. Butler. 

On 9 March 1831 Patrick Blanchfield and Anthony Byrne of Clara 
were arrested on a warrant alleging that ‘they did, on 30th day of 
December last, in company with a riotous and tumultuous assem- 
blage of persons, visit the house of Dr. Butler for the purpose of 
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compelling the said Dr. Butler to submit to the reduction of tithes.’ 
Both men were released on entering into recognisances and providing 
sureties to appear before the next assizes. Processes for the recovery 
of tithes due to a number of clergymen were also served and Dr. 
Butler was particularly active in this regard. 

The July trials of Blanchfield and Byrne for their part in the 
‘hurling meeting’ at Bennetsbridge and the deputation to Dr. Butler 
aroused great interest. The indictments charged them with unlawful 
and tumultuous assembly, disturbing the peace and making an affray, 
and with threats and menaces endeavouring to compel Butler to 
reduce or lower the amounts of tithes. When a ‘Protestant’ jury found 
them guilty of three of the charges and they were ordered to be impris- 
oned for twelve months and to pay fines of £50 each, public feeling 
was embittered and there was a widespread perception of the injus- 
tice of the convictions. 

Following the convictions of Blanchfield and Byrne and worried 
by the continuing protests and deprived of income from tithes Dr. 
Butler, after a residence of more than 36 years, felt compelled to leave 
Kilkenny. On 7th September, he wrote from Cheltenham: 


‘T have sold my horses, advertised my carriage, parted with all my 
labourers and servants, and broken up my entire establishment; 
and I believe I am not the only clergyman in the same situation, 
reduced from comfort to absolute poverty.’ 


Clara was one of the parishes in which the serving of writs had 
proceeded and this resulted in agreement being reached between the 
farmers of the parish and Rev. Robert Butler. This fulfilled a condi- 
tion made by the government for the release of Blanchfield and 
Byrne, a memorial for the commutation of whose sentences had been 
signed by eighteen magistrates. Hoping to assuage popular opinion, 
the lord lieutenant acceded to their release although they had only 
served a quarter of their allotted terms. 

Finally, in 1838, a tithe commutation bill was carried by both 
Houses of Parliament. This provided that tithes, reduced by twenty 
five percent were to be converted into a rent charge payable by the 
landlord. (The tenant was to pay the extra rent to his landlord and 
the landlord was to pay the parson. It was not a wholly satisfactory 
solution but it finally brought The Tithe War to an end). 


Male descendants of Anthony Byrne of Coneygar (1805— 
89) include Michael Byrne (1839-1916), Anthony Parnell Byrne 
(1882-1969), Michael Byrne (1918-84), and Anthony Byrne. 
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BYRNE OF BALLYCUDDIHY 


Mathew Byrne (1694-1754) was the youngest son of Anthony 
Byrne and Mary Murphy of Clara Castle. The descendants of 
Mathew and his wife Ann (Nany) (family name unknown), and his 
two sons, Anthony of Ballycuddihy, who remained single, and 
Michael Byrne of Bayswell House, are shown in the genealogical 
tables at the end of this volume. 

Mathew Byrne (1694-1754) acquired the farmlands of Bally- 
cuddihy, presumably after his father’s death. There is little 
information about Ballycuddihy, there was a castle there but it is 
now in ruins and it is not known whether the Byrnes ever occu- 
pied it or not. The farmlands are located next to the farmlands of 
Ballyspellan that were owned by James Byrne of the Sleaty 
branch. Mathew and his descendants may have lived in John- 
stown which is a short distant from Ballycuddihy. The lands 
remained in the Byrne family for many years, passing first to 
Anthony Byrne, Mathew’s eldest son, and later to Edmond Byrne 
of Bayswell. Mathew’s will, probated in 1755, provides the 
following details of his family: 


The 15th July 1754; I, Mathew Byrne of Ballyquiddihy, Co. Kilkenny 
do make this my will. To Nany, my wife, £7 yearly. To my sons 
Anthony and Michael Byrne all my lands and tenements and I do 
ordain them to be my executors. My daughters Mary Kiefe and 
Margaret Meagher have already been fortuned by me. Witness: 
Michael Murphy. Proved 19th July 1755. 


Hackett said in relation to the Anthony Byrne mentioned in 
Mathew’s Will: 


There is no information as to Anthony Byrne; it is assumed he was 
Mathew’s eldest son since his name is mentioned first in his father’s 
will. He held Ballycuddihy in 1777 (see Finn’s Leinster Journal) and 
signed his name to the marriage bond of his younger brother (Michael 
Byrne) in 1761. 


This Anthony Byrne had no descendants and the Ballycuddihy 
property eventually passed to Edmond Byrne, the second son of 
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John Byrne of Bayswell. Hackett also recorded that: “The Bally- 
cuddihy property was sold by Edmond Byrne, Sub-sheriff, for 
£6,470 on 9th May 1861’. 


MICHAEL BYRNE OF BAYSWELL HOUSE (1729-1801) 


The second son of Mathew Byrne (1694-1754) of Ballycuddihy 
was Michael Byrne (1729-1801) who acquired Bayswell House 
circa 1796. The Rev. Wiliam Healy wrote the following 
concerning the history of the area around Bayswell, Bawnmore, 
Rathpatrick, and the church at Erke where a number of the 
Bayswell Byrnes are to be found: 


From an Inquisition dated St Dominick’s Abbey, Kilkenny, 16th 
January 1662 it appears Peter, alias Peter McCody, alias Peter 
Archdeacon of Rathpatrick, in the County of Kilkenny, was seized 
on 23rd October 1641 of the town and lands of Munmacody alias 
Mung in the county aforesaid. Here we have the Pierce MacCody in 
question called Pierce of Rathpatrick having been one of the 
demesnes of the ancient manor of Bawnmore. If he had been in 
possession of Bawnmore on 23rd October 1641, the inquisition would 
have certainly styled him Pierce MacCody of Bawnmore, the prin- 
cipal seat. Previous to this date, therefore, Bawnmore must have been 
ceded to John Bryan, whose daughter Elizabeth married first to 
Oliver Grace of Shanganagh and secondly to Edward Butler 6th 
Viscount Mountgarret, who is called by the author of the ‘Grace 
family’ the daughter of John Bryan of Bawnmore by his second wife 
Ursula Walsh, daughter of John Walsh of Castle Hoel. 

The old Church of Eirke or Erke was dedicated to the Archangel 
Michael, and was totally displaced to make room for the present 
Protestant Church. The ‘Patron’ day held on 29th September at an 
old moat convenient, till about 50 years ago puts it beyond doubt that 
the Church of Eirke was dedicated to the Archangel Michael and not 
to an Irish Bishop named Earc, whose feast occurs on the 17th 
September, nor to a priest Earc, commemorated in the Irish Calendar 
of Saints of 15th July. O’Donovan in 1839 not being able to find a 
trace of the old church nor a tradition of it was perplexed about its 
quondam existence, as the old burial plainly indicated that it should 
have been erected there at some remote period. That it was there, 
there can be no doubt, for John Bryan, of Bawnmore above 
mentioned, directs in his will dated 1st December 1673 ‘that my body 
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be buried in the chapel or chancel of the Parish Church of Eirke 
which was built by my ancestors’. 

There is a well at Bayswell in Mr. Delaney’s garden in good preser- 
vation, surrounded by yew trees and having a carving of the 
crucifixion in the arch over it. In olden times it was held in sanctified 
reverence, and the pilgrimages which took place commenced first 
towards Rath. Bayswell is in the Parish of Eirke now Galmoy. There 
is in it a Rath-chuil-gad i.e. the rath of the corner of the gads, and on 
the south side of this rath are traceable the foundations of a stone 
building. Near the old church of the rath called Teampoll na Ratha 
is Rathih na Va Bodach i.e. the Raheen of the churls, and also Rath 
Oisin consisting of three concentric mounds and supposed by the 
people to have been the palace of that celebrated chief. 


The following description of Bayswell House is largely based 
on a draft sent to Anthony Byrne for comment in 1984 by Mrs. 
Margaret Phelan of the Kilkenny Archacological Society, who 
was considering submitting the article for publication in The Old 
Kilkenny Review. Her draft has been updated with information from 
J.D. Hackett’s papers and other sources: 


Situated in the extreme North-West of Co. Kilkenny, the townland of 
Bayswell has an ancient name, probably going back to the Norman 
invasion. Owen O’Kelly suggests Bath’s well after the Norman family 
of Bath or de Bathe. [The Place-Names of County Kilkenny, 1985]. This 
seems a more likely derivation of the name than ‘Beadswell’ as Tom 
Lyng suggests. [Old Kilkenny Review No.1 1, 1959]. Carrigan gives the 
Irish name “Thubber Bay’ [History and Antiquities of Diocese of Ossory, Vol. 
II) but does not suggest a literal translation. He says St. Michael’s well 
is the English name, St. Michael being a patron of the nearby Church 
high up on the hill of Erke. Up to the early years of 19th century a 
pilgrimage was well attended here on September 29th, and the seven 
days following. [History and Antiquities of Diocese of Ossory, Vol. IT]. 

The well is situated about 100 yards north of Bayswell House. It is 
covered by a well house of cement about 9 feet by 3 feet, within it the 
water rises fresh and clear, delicious to drink. The entrance has a 
circular stone rimmed doorway with an ornament on top. At its 
further end is a stone recess and within this a representation of St. 
Michael. An earlier 17th century stone representation of Our Saviour 
had been broken up and the pieces lost, save only the head. This was 
incorporated in what is now the figure of St. Michael on the well with 
his name incised on it, and to complete it wings and ‘flying’ legs were 
added in cement. It is an intriguing composition and was fixed on the 
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wall about 1900 by the then owner of Bayswell House Mr. Connell. 
Cannon Carrigan has the full story. [History and Antiquities of Diocese of 
Ossory, Vol. II]. The first mention of the well is by Eugene O’Curry 
in the Ordinance Survey letters of 1842, the well there is quoted as being 
in the kitchen garden. A part of the walls of this garden are still in 
evidence. The very pretty teahouse is probably of that date too. 


Anthony Byrne’s research shows that Bayswell House was built 
by a branch of the Butlers who descended from Piers fitz ‘Thomas 
Butler of Duiske Abbey, Grange, Barrowmount, Co. Kilkenny. A 
marriage licence for Jane Butler of Bayswell is dated 26th 
February 1759, and Piers, son of William Butler, was living there 
in 1768. He was followed by another Wiliam Butler of Bayswell. 
This William’s will was made in 1783 and he appears to have died 
in 1786. He left a son, William Butler of Bayswell and then of Bell- 
mount (otherwise Aghmacart), who was born in circa 1754. There 
is a story that Fr. James Purcell denounced the conduct of the 
younger William Butler to the congregation of the Galmoy chapel 
while on a mission there in about 1790, warning them to have 
nothing to do with him whereupon William sent some men the 
next Sunday morning to nail the chapel doors shut. ‘The men did 
not actually carry out William’s orders, but the threat made Fr. 
Purcell nervous enough to take precautions during his rounds. 
Butler was a Protestant whose first wife was a Scully of Co. 
Tipperary but following her death he married his Catholic 
servant-girl. Perhaps the series of scandals encouraged him to 
leave Bayswell and take up residence in Bellmount. 

Michael Byrne (1729-1801) acquired Bayswell House from the 
younger William Butler in circa 1796. The property comprised 
some 317 acres of land at that time, some of which was let to 
tenant farmers. Mrs. Phelan’s account of Bayswell continues: 


The Byrnes are thought to have rebuilt Bayswell House early in the 
1800s. Dr. John Byrne Hackett was born there in 1845. His mother, 
Anne Byrne (1809-1894) had married Bartholomew Hackett (1792— 
1856). The Hacketts owned a brewery, but it became bankrupt in 
latter times. The Hacketts cherished the Byrne connection for not 
merely did the doctor bear the name but his son Edmund Byrne 
Hackett did also, he was always known as ‘Byrne’. 

The precise date when the Connells came from America to reside 
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in Bayswell House is not known, but Mr. Connell restored the well 
around 1900. The names of past residents of Bayswell House are 
Butler, Byrne, and Connell. The present owners are Stephen and 
Carmel Delaney, and according to Stephen’s mother, the Delaneys 
acquired the property in 1934. ‘There was an earlier Delaney connec- 
tion with Bayswell, as noted above. Bassett’s Directory (1885) lists James 
McMahon Delaney as of Bayswell who leased the property. 

The house is a charming, late Georgian building with stables and 
farm buildings behind it. The tea house, the fine avenue, the well, 
steps and walled in garden are delightful and typical of the period. 
Bayswell House was the birthplace of Dr. John Byrne Hackett, father 
of Bartholomew (1874-1941), John Byrne (1876-1928), James 
Dominic (1877-1937), William Philip (1878-1950), Edmond Byrne 
(1879-1953), Kathleen (1881-1939), Francis (1883-1962) and 
Florence Mary (1884—1963). The children were brilliant scholars and 
literary geniuses; both Francis Hackett and Florence Mary became 
successful authors. 


Michael Byrne of Bayswell House married Mary Fitzpatrick 
(1735-1809), daughter of John and Fanny (Roche) Fitzpatrick of 
Gurteen (now Gorteen), about seven miles from Bayswell House. 
The marriage bond reads as follows: 


Know all men by these presents that we Michael Byrne, of Ballycud- 
dihy, in the county of Kilkenny, gentn and Anthony Byrne of the 
same, and John Fitzpatrick of Gurteen, in the Queens Co. gentn are 
holden and firmly bound...Both of the Popish religion... dated Jan 
22, 1761. Signed Michael Byrne, Anth. Byrne, John Fitzpatrick. 


Michael, who was living at Bayswell House in 1796, died in 
1801, and he was buried in Erke Churchyard. His grave lies to the 
right of his wife who died in 1809. Michael and Mary had five 
children comprising three sons of whom further details are 
provided below: Mathew, John, Daniel, and two daughters, 
Frances (1765-98), who married Redmond Cahill of Dame 
Street, Dublin, and Anne (1775—1804). Anne died at the age of 
twenty-nine and left a chalice to Johnstown, which is now in 
Crosspatrick chapel. Frances and Anne were both buried in Erke 
graveyard. 

The following record was made of the Byrne family memorials 
at Erke Churchyard: 
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Grave 1: GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO. Here lies the remains of 
Mrs. Mary Byrne alias Fitzpatrick Relict of the late Michl. Byrne of 
Badeswell Esq. who died Novr. 10, 1809 aged 74 yrs. May the Lord 
have mercy on her soul. Below that is a memorial to Mary’s youngest 
son Daniel which reads: Here also interred the remains of Danl. 
Byrne Esqr. of Ballydl who departed this life August 22, 1849 aged 
73 years.’ 


Grave 2. (This lies to the right of Mary Fitzpatrick Byrne’s grave). 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO. Here lies the body of Michael Byrne 
late of Bayswell who departed this life 12th of February 1801 aged 75 
years. Lord have mercy on his soul. 


Grave 3. (This lies to the right of Michael Byrne’s grave). Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo (carved very faintly). Here lies the body of Anne Byrne 
who departed this life the 2nd of September 1804 aged 29 years. Lord 
have mercy on her soul. Amen 


Grave 4. (This lies to the right of Anne Byrne’s grave). Here lies the 
Body of Frances Cahill alias Byrne who departed this life 31st July 
1798 aged 35 years. Lord have mercy on her Soul. Amen. 


Grave 5. (This grave lies to the right of Frances Cahill’s grave and is 
a blank stone. It may be upside down). 


Grave 6. (This grave lies to the right of grave 5). Here lies the body 
of John Byrne Esq. of Bayswell who depd. this life May 7, 1809. Aged 
43 years. May the Lord have mercy on his soul. Amen. 


Grave 7. (This is situated above the head of Mary Fitzpatrick Byrne’s 
grave). Erected by Mrs. Kate Byrne in memory of her husband 
Mathew Byrne Esq. who departed this life January the fifth 1837 aged 
37 years. May God have mercy on his Soul. 


BYRNE OF MELLISSON CASTLE 


The eldest son of Michael Byrne (1729-1801) and Mary Fitz- 
patrick (1735-1809) was Mathew Byrne (1762-95), who married 
Elizabeth Strang (Strange). They lived at Mellisson Castle, Co. 
Kilkenny. His tombstone at Erke has the following inscription: 
‘Erected by Mrs. Elizabeth Byrne al Strang to her husband 
Mathew Byrne who died in 1795 aged 33 years’. Mathew and 
Elizabeth had one son, Michael. 

Michael Byrne was educated at Kilkenny and Maynooth, and 
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was enrolled in the King’s Inns in Dublin in the Hilary Term 1807 
by his mother who provided a bond. He married Anne Scully 
(1783-1811), in 1809, a sister of Mary Scully who married John 
Byrne of Bayswell, and daughter of Edmund Scully of Kilconnell 
and Nora Burke of Limerick. The Limerick Chronicle reported the 
marriage of Michael and Anne on 20th September 1809. Michael 
and Anne had a daughter, Honoria Anne, who was born in 1810. 
J.D. Hackett recorded in his notes an entry dated 3rd July 1856 
from the diary of Bartholomew Hackett: 


The father of poor Honoria Anne succeeded his father at Mellisson. 
His property was said to be £2,000 a year which, on his coming of 
age, was handed over to him with an accumulation of £6,000 during 
his minority by my wife’s father (John Byrne) of Bayswell. This, the 
aforesaid Michael, the father of Honoria Anne, never pulled bridle 
till he spent all and got himself into Marshalsea where he spent a 
considerable time and had to depend during the latter part of his life 
on the consideration of his friends and relatives. 


Because of her father’s profligate ways Honoria Anne was 
raised by her Scully relatives. J.D. Hackett records Edmund 
Scully being described: ‘as of the town and county of Tipperary’, 
in an undated ‘Statement of ‘Title’ of Mary Byrne (nee Scully) 
widow, Catherine Fitzpatrick (nee Scully) widow, Honoria Scully, 
and Honoria Anne Byrne, to a lease dated 7th July 1795. Mary, 
Catherine, and Honoria Scully were sisters of Anne Scully, the 
mother of Honoria Anne. Honoria Anne eventually died in 
Queenstown (Cobh) in 1864 where she had been living with her 
aunt, Honoria Scully. Catherine Scully (mentioned above), 
married John Fitzpatrick of Coolcashin, which lies about six and 
a half miles west of Bayswell and about five miles south of 
Gorteen. 


JOHN BYRNE OF BAYSWELL HOUSE 


The second son of Michael Byrne (1729-1801) was John Byrne 
(1766-1809) of Bayswell House, who married Mary, daughter of 
Edmund Scully of Kilconnell and Norah Burke of Limerick, on 
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6th April 1796. Edmund Scully was the sixth child of Jeremiah 
Scully of Shanbally and Kilconnell. The Clare Journal of Monday 
18th April 1796 reports: ‘In Tipperary, John Byrne of Bayswell 
[married] to Miss Scully, daughter of Edmund Scully, Esq.’. 
Anthony McCann provided the following information from the 
Scully pedigree: 


Edmund Scully of Kilconnell ‘s was the 6th generation in the Scully 
family tree which begins with: James Scully (1571-1648) and 
descends as follows: Timothy, or Teigue (1603—1678/9), Jeremiah, 
or Darby (1645-1710) who married Anne Roe, Timothy, or Teigue 
(1674-1748), who married Mary Ryan (1686-1773) in 1708, Jere- 
miah, or Darby (1709-65) of Shanbally and Kilkconnell who married 
Catherine Maher (1710-68) circa 1727. 


John Byrne was recorded as living at Bayswell, Urlingford, Co. 
Kilkenny in 1806. John and Mary had two sons: Michael John 
Byrne (b.1798), who inherited Bayswell, and Edmond Byrne 
(b.1799), who inherited Ballycuddihy, but who had no known 
descendants. On reaching the age of sixteen Edmond and 
Michael John were sent to Clongowes School, which had opened 
in 1814. They were among this famous school’s first pupils. Denys 
Scully, who was solicitor to the Jesuits, drummed up support for 
the school amongst his friends and relatives. Edmond was later 
enrolled at the King’s Inns as a law student. John and Mary also 
had five daughters, Honoria (b.1801), who became a nun and 
died at Princethorpe, Coventry, England. Maria (b.1802) who 
married Patrick Dillon, Frances (1804-75) who married Richard 
Sullivan, M.P. for Kilkenny (this was Richard Sullivan’s second 
marriage, his first being to Catherine, daughter of James Hackett, 
Bartholomew James’ brother). Catherine (Kate) (1808-48), who 
married Robert Stein from Scotland, and Anne Byrne (1809-94), 
who married Bartholomew James Hackett (1792-1856). John 
Byrne was also buried at Erke. 


BYRNE OF BALLYDANIEL 


The third son of Michael Byrne (1729-1801) was Daniel Byrne 
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(1776-1849). Daniel married Elizabeth Carroll and had three 
sons: Michael, who died without issue at Ballydaniel; Mathew 
(1800-37), William, a soldier who emigrated to the USA, and a 
daughter, Mary, who married a Mr. Laffan of Cashel, Co. 
Tipperary. 

Daniel’s first surviving son, Mathew Byrne (1800-37) was 
educated by private tutor and was enrolled in the King’s Inns in 
Dublin in 1819. The address given at that time was Levally, in the 
parish of Erke, and then in the Queen’s County, and so presum- 
ably Daniel and Elizabeth moved to Ballydaniel after that date. 
By 1833 Mathew was Sub-sheriff of Co. Kilkenny. Mathew’s first 
marriage, found in the Hibernian Chronicle of 1828, was to Mary 
O'Leary, eldest daughter of McCarthy O’Leary of Coomlagane. 
They had a son, Daniel Byrne, who went to Australia but he has 
not been traced. Mathew was all too soon a widower, and his 
second marriage was to Catherine (Kate) the third daughter of 
Martin Mahony of Camden Place, Cork. The ceremony took 
place 21st January 1833, and was, as recorded in The Constitution 
newspaper, conducted by Catherine’s brother in the presence of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Murphy. ‘Trustees of the marriage article were 
Martin Mahony the younger and Nicholas Mahony, brothers of 
Catherine and William Lalor of Goresgrove, Co. Kilkenny. It was 
witnessed by Val Barry and Tim Mahony. The couple had two 
children: Mary (1834-61), who became a nun, and Mathew 
(1837-1920), born the year of his father’s death. One of Mathew’s 
sons emigrated to the USA but his descendants have not yet been 
traced. Kate Mahony Byrne also married again when she was 
widowed, this time in 1841 to Beverly William Kiely of Spring- 
mount, Co. Waterford. 

Mathew Byrne (1837-1920) married Anne O’Keefe. Their 
children were Mathew John Byrne (1866-1929), Frances Mary 
(b.1861), William Francis (b.1868), and Joseph Patrick (b.1870) 
who married Louisa Ryan. Joseph Patrick Byrne (b.1870) and 
Louisa Ryan emigrated to California had five children: Joseph 
(b.1898), Marion (b.1900), Marjorie, Evelyn (b.1904), and 
George. (None of their descendants have been traced). Other chil- 
dren of Mathew and Anne O’Keefe were Arthur (b.1876), Anne 
(b.1896), and George (b.1879) who became a Jesuit priest. 
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Mathew’s wife Anne, and her daughter Anne (Annie), were 
mentioned in the will of their cousin Edmund Byrne (1836-1915) 
of Bayswell House and Balinabooley. 

It appears that Daniel’s second surviving son, William Byrne 
(1813-90), the soldier who J.D. Hackett was unable to trace, 
emigrated to the USA and changed his name to William Burns as 
explained below. His son, Thomas D. Burns, played an important 
role in the founding of New Mexico and became known as El 
Bornes. 


THE STORY OF EL BORNES 


Known locally as El Bornes, Thomas D. Burns came to be de facto 
ruler of the isolated northern region of New Mexico, known as la 
Tierra Amarilla, for nearly half a century. Thomas was born 15th 
October 1844, apparently in Co. Waterford. His parents, William 
and Mary Burns, immigrated to the United States in 1854, 
initially settling in New York. In 1859 the family moved to White- 
water, Wisconsin. Mary Burns died in Whitewater in 1882 and 
William died in 1890 at ‘Thomas’ home in New Mexico. William 
was also buried at Whitewater. 

The young Thomas was clearly unsettled and at the beginning 
of the Civil War, when he was sixteen years old in 1860, he ran 
away from home, heading for the gold fields of Pike’s Peak. He 
had only $5, which paid his fare to Janesville, Wisconsin. It was 
there that he purchased pamphlets on the treatment of horse 
diseases, hoping that by selling the pamphlets he could pay for the 
rest of his journey. Intending to walk to Omaha, Nebraska, 
Thomas sold the pamphlets for twenty-five cents a copy or he 
would exchange one in return for food. On his travels, he encoun- 
tered a man with a sick horse who was desperate enough to 
purchase a copy for $5, and he had $14 saved when he reached 
Omaha and so he could afford to buy a ticket to Denver, 
Colorado. From Denver he made his way to the gold fields near 
Boulder, where he was determined to get a mine. A man named 
Peil befriended Thomas in Boulder and at first Peil tried to 
persuade ‘Thomas that prospecting for gold was futile, but making 
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little impression, he one day handed him a pick and shovel and 
led him to a spot where he told him that he would find what he 
deserved if he dug down ten feet. Following hours of digging, his 
hands sore, Thomas remembered Pell’s smile as he had handed 
him the tools. He learned from the joke and gave up his attempt 
to get rich quick. ‘Thomas found work in Denver with J. Jackson 
and Company, a wholesale grocery supplier. However, Thomas 
found himself out of work after a year when the business was 
destroyed by a fire. 

According to Robert J. Torrez in the New Mexico Historical 
Review (1981), although no documentary evidence survives for the 
next few years of his life, Thomas, although still in his teens, may 
have been appointed United States Marshal and assigned to Fort 
Lyons, Colorado. However, there are no official records of this 
appointment. Legend has it that Thomas was placed in charge of 
the sutler’s store, replacing the previous sutler who had been a 
suspected Confederate sympathizer. Thomas had responsibility 
for the Union Army goods and he was expected to examine all 
passing caravans and freight wagons for contraband. Later, he 
was transferred to Fort Union, New Mexico, where he worked for 
a year Issuing commissary stores. 

While in New Mexico he learned Spanish and saved $700. 
Embarking upon a new venture Thomas went to Santa Fe where 
he purchased stock in order to open his own store in Conejos, 
Colorado. Obtaining a contract to supply beef to the Army, he 
cleared profits of $8,500 in a few months. In 1865 Thomas was 
awarded a contract to provide seven-hundred head of cattle to the 
army. He purchased the cattle at Denver for $35 a head, but 
disaster followed. The herd stampeded on the return journey, 
and, as if that were not bad enough, half the remaining cattle were 
killed in a snowstorm. Thomas lost the contract and he sold the 
remaining stock at a great loss. He had to sell his store in order to 
pay his creditors, emerging some $6,000 in debt. Thomas prom- 
ised to repay his creditors one day and he kept his word. 

With only an old mule remaining to him, Thomas journeyed 
to northern New Mexico, where he arrived in Abiquiu. A local 
woman, Barbara Montoya, took pity on him, took him in and 
provided him with food and clothes. Torrez was told in an inter- 
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view with Samuel and Bernardo Sanchez, grandchildren of 
Bernardo Sanchez, one of the first permanent settlers of la Tierra 
Amarilla, that, “Chis man arrived here very poor’. They also told 
him that: ‘Barbara Montoya, our grandmother, said... she made 
his clothes from sackcloth. She clothed him from head to foot. He 
stayed at our grandmother’s house in Abiquiu.’ Ever seeking a 
business opportunity, Thomas returned to Denver looking for a 
backer who would provide him with credit to buy goods that he 
could take back to Abiquiu and exchange for sheep. He acquired 
$6,000 worth of merchandise and had a deal set up to sell the 
sheep he hoped to acquire. However, the deal fell through and 
Thomas decided to open a store in Los Ojos, about forty miles 
north of Abiquiu and at that time the main settlement in la Tierra 
Amarilla. He was issued his first commercial license as a wine 
merchant 13th July 1865. 

La Tierra Amarilla had been granted to Manuel Martinez and 
his followers in 1832, but the native-Americans, particularly the 
Utes of the Capote and the Wymenuche tribes, had resisted any 
attempt to establish a permanent settlement in the region. 
However, in 1860, Congress confirmed the grant and settlers 
from the Abiquiu area entered la Tierra Amarilla in considerable 
numbers. This was a violation to the Utes and Navajo summer 
hunting ground. The settlers brought their sheep to graze their 
flocks on the rich pastures of la ‘Tierra Amarilla and agitated for 
government suppression of the native-Americans. Indeed, a Santa 
Fe newspaper of 22nd January 1866 reported the theft of 
Thomas’ mule by the native-American Utes. 

Henry Connelly, the governor of the territory, approved 
Thomas’ request that a company of militia be organized to protect 
the settler’s interests, and on 8th February 1866 ‘Thomas was 
appointed as its captain, with Jesus Maria Cordova and Justo 
Sandoval as his lieutenants. It was a struggle for Thomas and, a 
month after his appointment, he wrote to General C. P. Cleaver, 
commander of the Territorial Militia: 


I have ordered some men to do service and they have refused... so I 
made them serve by force but would like to know whether I can do it 
or not before I go any further... 
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Spring saw trouble with the native-Americans increase, but 
Thomas apparently prevented the slaughter of the settlers by 
threatening the tribes with annihilation. Government troops 
arrived in la ‘Tierra Amarilla in November 1866. ‘The situation 
was again peaceful and they began to build winter quarters one 
and a half miles south of Los Ojos on land that later belonged to 
the Burns family. The fort was named Camp Plummer but later 
renamed Fort Lowell. Thomas applied to become sutler to the 
new fort, but he lost the appointment to a rival merchant, Enrique 
Mercure. In January 1868 Thomas was appointed as Spanish 
interpreter for the fort at a wage of $50 a month. Colonel Edward 
Moale, the commanding officer, argued that this position was 
necessary because no one stationed at the fort could make himself 
understood to the Mexicans. He seems to have discounted the 
Spanish-speaking troops serving at the fort. Thomas also 
submitted bids to supply beef to the troops, but his bids were so 
high that Torrez concluded that ‘Thomas probably did not receive 
the contract. However, Thomas was appointed sutler in January 
1869 when the commanding officer dismissed Mercure. Fort 
Lowell was abandoned in July 1869 and ‘Thomas and others peti- 
tioned the government expressing their fear that ‘... the vicinity 
of Fort Lowell becomes a battleground and the people of that 
neighbourhood be victims of personal outrage and suffer the loss 
of all their stock’. 

Trouble did break out with the Capote Utes in the spring of 
1872 and the government were asked to send in the military again. 
However, their response was slow and ‘Thomas travelled to Fort 
Union to discuss the situation. He argued his point well, for three 
days later troops were ordered to proceed from Fort Wingate to 
la ‘Tierra Amarilla, where they were to protect citizens from the 
‘encroachments and robberies of the Ute and other Indians’. 
Talks were held with Sobita, the Capote chief, in Las Nutritas on 
6th May 1872. The government representatives were First Lieu- 
tenant J.D. Stevenson and J.S. Armstrong, from the Ute Indian 
Agency in Abiquiu. ‘Thomas was asked to attend as Spanish inter- 
preter alongside Tomas Chacon, who was enlisted as the Ute 
interpreter. The meeting, held in a large room near the centre of 
the town, went badly. The native-Americans rejected the 
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demands of the military, and Sobita, accompanied by about thirty 
of his warriors, walked out. The Utes retreated west but were 
followed by twenty-five horse-soldiers under the command of 
Stevenson. After a running exchange of insults and threats, the 
Utes stopped a few hundred yards south of Los Ojos, formed a 
battle line along the bluff leading down to the Chama River, and 
engaged the troops. After a twenty-minute exchange of gunfire, 
the Utes escaped west of the Chama River. In a letter to a Santa 
Fe newspaper, ‘Thomas described the battle as ‘an immense 
amount of shooting done to little effect’. 

The incident forced the Indian Department to move the Ute 
Agency from Abiquiu to Las Nutritas, where it remained until 
1881. The agency was located across the street from the present- 
day Rio Arriba County Courthouse, in buildings rented from 
Burns for $200 a year. One of the buildings had a large window 
at each end where the Ute and Jicarilla assigned to Las Nutritas 
in 1876 received their annuity goods at their respective locations 
with minimal conflict. Situated adjacent to the agency buildings, 
Thomas’ store did a lot of business with the native-Americans, 
and as well as that, he sold supplies and beef to the Agency. 

By 1872 Thomas’ wealth was estimated at some $20,000. His 
store in Los Gjos expanded to include a branch in Las Nutritas, 
and by 1881 he had opened another store in Chama. He was to 
further expand the business by opening stores in Canjilon, Blanco, 
and Ignacio. By this time ‘Thomas had acquired extensive land 
holdings in both the ‘Tierra Amarilla and Cafton de Chama Land 
Grants. In 1895 it was estimated that he owned more than 40,000 
sheep and several thousand cattle. 

Thomas had considerable political interests, and as a frontier 
correspondent for the Santa Fe Daily New Mexican, and a prolific 
letter writer to newspapers, he was enabled to get his opinions 
over. El Bornes became one of the most influential men in Rio 
Arriba. In 1876, when the budget of the agency at Las Nutritas 
was announced for the first quarter of the year, the agent 
complained that the amount allocated was inadequate and he 
enlisted Thomas’ assistance. Thomas wrote to the governor of 
Colorado expressing his concern and announced that he was 
going to Santa Fe with the agent to ‘see what influences could be 
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brought to bear’. Within two weeks the Secretary of the Interior 
had ordered a supplemental appropriation of $10,000. Although 
Thomas was only thirty-two years old he had gained enormous 
influence. Torrez points out that in later years he was bluntly 
described as ‘the ruler of, not only the... Tierra Amarilla, but also 
the boss of the county. What Don Tomas wanted, he got.’ In poli- 
tics, Thomas was a Republican. A member of the Republican 
Central Committee, he served as Rio Arriba County Commis- 
sioner and Treasurer, five terms in the Territorial Senate, was a 
member of the State Constitutional Convention, and served a 
term in the State Senate. Failing health forced him to resign his 
seat in the Senate in 1915, but Governor William C. McDonald 
persuaded him to return to serve the balance of that year’s session. 

Torrez says that: “During his half century in northern New 
Mexico, T.D. Burns influenced the development and direction of 
la Tierra Amarilla more than any other individual.’ How benefi- 
cial this influence was is still open to debate: José Maestas told the 
La Clinica Settlement Project, in 1976: 


T.D. Burns controlled all the Tierra Amarilla and what he said was 
it; [he] went against the grain and the rights of the poor. [Burns and 
others] were men with cold hearts, brutal men. They had no 
sympathy towards the poor. [Burns] was the most unjust man in the 
world when it came to salaries, selfish...’ 


Several of Thomas’ brothers and cousins joined him in New 
Mexico, and in addition to assisting him in business, they too were 
elected to local offices. One brother, William, managed the store 
in Los Ojos while he worked as Spanish interpreter at the Indian 
Agency. J.A. Russell, one of the agents, complained that William 
was doing both jobs at the same time by subcontracting his duties 
at the agency. William was later elected sheriff, and served as such 
until his death in 1891 at the age of forty. His successor was 
another brother, John F. Burns, who was chief deputy at the time 
of William’s death. 

In addition to his mercantile interests Burns acquired ‘Trimble 
Springs, a health resort located a few miles south of Durango, 
Colorado. In 1882 he built a hotel there, complete with bath- 
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houses, and set in landscaped surroundings. The resort was 
popular, its ‘medicinal’ waters having a reputation as the finest in 
southern Colorado. In 1883, the Burns family allegedly refused 
an offer of $75,000 for the resort. Thomas also established the 
Burns National Bank in Durango and served as its president and 
principal stockholder. 

Thomas married Josefa Gallegos in 1872. Do a Josefa was the 
daughter of José Pablo Gallegos, an aristocratic, wealthy, and 
influential politician from Abiquiu. Bishop Lamy performed the 
status ceremony. The couple set up their home in Las Nutritas in 
a large, sprawling house adjoining his store. It was described as 
being built: 


... like an up-to-date Pullman train, with cozy rooms leading into a 
corridor. ...Blankets, rich in color of the good old Indian days 
greet[ed] your eye and open fires added to the cozy, country air... 
[He also owned the nearby dance hall] a fine structure with a 
polished, hardwood floor, smooth as glass and on which the balls ... 
[were] given... 


It was said that the Burns provided the finest in ‘southern hospi- 
tality’, their home being filled with guests in the summer. One of 
Thomas’ close friends was General Philip Sheridan. Senator 
Burns and General Sheridan had first met when Sheridan was on 
a tour of inspection of the territory. They exchanged frequent 
visits at their respective homes in Chicago and Las Nutritas. The 
general gave his friend a pair of duelling pistols, which disap- 
peared when ‘Thomas’ grandson, T.D. Burns III, died in 1958. 

Thomas acquired extensive lands both by purchase and in 
payment for debts owed to him. Lucas Martinez told Torrez that: 
‘Some people owed him money and paid with property. Little by 
little he took them over or bought them out very cheap.’ However, 
there are darker traditions alleging that Thomas collected the 
deeds, or yuelas, from the early settlers for safekeeping, and that 
he actually destroyed them and took possession of these lands. 
Torrez quotes an interview with Sanchez brothers in 1971 in 
which they said: 


Truthfully speaking, probably Burns and others stole all this. All the 
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documents are gone. Only a few yuelas remain. These documents 
were gathered by Burns... I was told he gathered these documents 
and they were lost. 


By 1880 ‘Thomas had five children: 1) Mary, 2) Margaret who 
married — Hall, 3) Ellen or Emma, who married — Becker, 4) 
Thomas D. Burns Jr., and 5) Kasie Wilkie, the latter listed in the 
census as an adopted daughter. It is believed that Thomas had 
several children outside his marriage, and one suspects that the 
adopted Kasie may well have been one of them. Also living with 
them were Thomas’ sister, Margaret Sergeant, and her children, 
William, John, Thomas, and Edward. The house also had three 
servants, a cook, and a nurse. 

From the mid—1880s until his death, Thomas delegated many 
of his business responsibilities to members of his family and other 
trusted employees while he devoted more of his time to politics 
and travel. In the spring of 1890 he travelled and vacationed three 
months in southern California, and he and Josefa spent several of 
his last winters in Mexico. Thomas died at his home in Tierra 
Amarilla, the county seat of Rio Arriba County, 7th March 1916. 
He was buried two days later in the family plot at Tierra Amar- 
illa, Rev. Fr. Alvernhe officiating at the Catholic Church. 
According to interviews Torrez had with Mary Louise Quarles, 
granddaughter of T.D. Burns and Mary Burns Blain, widow of 
T.D. Burns III, in 1971, Thomas’ grandson, T.D. Burns III, 
collected a large number of his grandfather’s papers and placed 
them in storage in the Burns store in ‘Tierra Amarilla. However, 
when he died in 1958, these documents, some of which were said 
to date to the 1700s, disappeared. 

Torrez made the following summary of Thomas in his paper 
on El Bornes: 


.. one of the wealthiest and most powerful figures in New Mexico. 
He made significant contributions to the development of railroad and 
lumber industries, and his impact on commerce, ranching, banking, 
and politics was considerable. He was by report a generous man 
highly supportive of his church and numerous charities. He also 
believed in the importance of education. But in spite of these quali- 
ties and achievements, Burns is seldom remembered with affection in 
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la Tierra Amarilla. The specter of his involvement in the loss of the 
Tierra Amarilla Land Grant seems to overshadow his positive influ- 
ence in the region. 

Shortly after Burns arrived in Abiquiu in 1865, he wrote to Santa 
Fe and asked for copies of documents dealing with the Tierra Amar- 
illa Land Grant. As previously noted, land was granted to Manuel 
Martinez in 1832 and confirmed by the U.S. Congress in 1860. In 
1865, Francisco, Manuel’s son, was administering the grant. Burns 
began purchasing portions of the grant from the various heirs. In one 
month he purchased up to 42,000 acres. Local tradition maintains 
that Burns and Thomas B. Catron, the eventual owner of the entire 
grant, worked together in making these purchases. Both men were 
strong Republicans, although not always political allies. For example, 
in 1896 in the delegate selection for the Republican National 
Convention, Burns voted for Solomon Luna to replace Catron as 
national committeeman. But Catron and Burns did have business 
dealings. For more than a decade Catron received lumber royalties 
from the Burns/Briggs Lumber Company. During these years royal- 
ties were credited to Burns to pay off loans he made to Catron. 
Promissory notes from Catron to Burns, totalling $22,500 in 1905, 
showed that T.D. had cash, a commodity in short supply. However, 
aside from a document in the Catron Papers listing thirty-eight pieces 
of land that Burns acquired from heirs of the Tierra Amarilla Grant, 
he seems to have worked alone in purchasing land. 


The mystery of El Bornes continues, for although Thomas D. 
was apparently happily married, a pillar of the community, a 
politician, and a charitable Catholic, he had a committed rela- 
tionship and a second family, two sons, with a young woman from 
New Mexico by the name of Cornelia Valdes. Cornelia’s family 
later changed the spelling of their surname to Valdez. Joseph 
Valdez was confirmed by DNA test to be a great-grandson of 
Thomas D. Burns and a descendant of the Byrnes of Clara Castle. 


THE VALDEZ CONNECTION 


There were many unresolved questions in J.D. Hackett’s skeleton 
history of the Byrne family of Clara Castle. ‘There being lack of a 
paper trail, Anthony Byrne of Washington decided to have his 
DNA tested by Family TreeDNA in Texas, to see if this would unlock 
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the mystery of the origins of his ancestor, Anthony Byrne (1656— 
1720) of Clara Castle. 

While Anthony was confirmed as a descendant of the Wicklow 
clan, an unexpected result of the DNA test showed that a previ- 
ously unknown branch of the family was found to be living in New 
Mexico. Confusingly, their surname was Valdez. By a coinci- 
dence, Joseph Valdez of New Mexico (now of New York), had also 
had an DNA test by Family TreeDNA and the result proved to be 
an exact match at the 67 marker level with Anthony Byrne’s 
DNA, conclusively proving that the Valdez family are a branch 
of the Byrnes of Bayswell House. 

Joseph Valdez had always known that he was descended from 
Thomas D. Burns (1843-1916), and that Thomas D. Burns was 
the son of Wiliam Burns. There is no record of another William 
Byrne (or Burns) in the Bayswell family tree at this time, so with 
the evidence of the close DNA match there can be no doubt that 
this William Burns is the missing son of Daniel Byrne of Bally- 
daniel. J.D. Hackett’s only note about William Byrne is that he 
was a soldier, and that ‘a cameo brooch with a portrait of him was 
held by Frank Maher of the bank’. The Bayswell family lost 
contact with William Byrne when he joined the army and he must 
have changed his name to William Burns, possibly for security 
reasons, or when he arrived in the United States. 


MICHAEL JOHN BYRNE OF BAYSWELL HOUSE 


The second son of John Byrne (1766-1809), Michael John Byrne 
J.P. (b.1798) inherited Bayswell House as confirmed by Kilkenny 
records that note Michael as residing at Bayswell in 1841 and 
1853. He married Mary Anne (d.1903), the daughter of James 
Fitzpatrick (d.1832) of Nenagh, Co. Tipperary and Bridget 
Cormack. Mary Anne’s brother, Judge James Coleman Fitz- 
patrick, married Jenny Fitzgerald of Soho House, near Mullingar. 
Their son was Sir Percy ‘FitzPatrick’ the author and politician of 
South African fame. Mary Anne may have been a cousin of the 
Coolcashin Fitzpatricks mentioned above, as James, Margaret, 
Frances, and Josephine Fitzpatrick, some of whom were definitely 
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from Coolcashin, sponsored several of Mary Anne and Michael 
John Byrne’s children at baptism as shown on the following list: 


#John Byrne baptized July 31,1828. Sponsors: James Fitzpatrick and 
— Byrne. (First name not known.) 

James Byrne baptized December 2,1829. Sponsors: Edmond 
Byrne and ~ Fitzpatrick (First name not known.) 

Michael Byrne baptized November 16, 1830. Sponsors — Fitz- 
patrick and — Fitzpatrick (First names not known, both from 
Coolcashin.) 

*Thomas Byrne baptized January 24, 1832. Sponsors: James 
Maden and Margaret Fitzpatrick. 

Margaret Byrne baptized March 3,1833. Sponsors: Mr. Sullivan 
and Miss Fitzpatrick. *Bridget Byrne baptized September 3,1833. 
Sponsors: Mr. Sullivan and Miss Fitzpatrick. 

Edmond Byrne baptized April 24, 1836. Sponsors: James Byrne 
and Mary Maher. *Frances Byrne baptized November 28,1838. 
Sponsors: John Byrne and Frances Fitzpatrick. 

*Michael Byrne baptized November 28,1838. Sponsors: M. 
Hackett and Josephine Fitzpatrick. 

Josephine Byrne baptized July 19, 1840. Sponsors: Edward Flinn 
and Frances Fitzpatrick. 

# Nothing is known about John Byrne other than his enrolment 
in the Kings Inns, in the Easter Term of 1850. 

* Nothing else is known about these children of Michael John 
Byrne and Mary Anne Fitzpatrick. It is possible they all died before 
reaching adulthood. 


HERBST 


The above details of the dates of baptism of the children of 
Michael John Byrne (b.1798) and Mary Anne Fitzpatrick (d.1903) 
were provided by Jeanine Herbst of Virginia, USA, following her 
research into the Byrne family of Bayswell House. 

The oral history of the Herbst family is that they descend from 
the Bayswell Byrnes through a Rosanna Byrne, but the details as 
to which one was her father is as yet unknown. The oral history 
of the Herbst family which relates how there was a serious 
disagreement over the treatment of the tenants between the Byrne 
father and his son that resulted in the son, who was taking the side 
of the tenants, leaving Bayswell House. The only tradition that 
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appears to fit this in the Byrne family records is that Michael John 
Byrne had a son named John (b.1828) who simply disappears 
from the family record. John is not mentioned in the Byrne family 
notes prepared by J.D. Hackett and virtually all that is currently 
known is that he was enrolled in the King’s Inns during Easter 
term 1850. He is not recorded as practising as a solicitor in any of 
the law directories after his graduation. There is an intriguing 
reference in the Hackett diary that might just apply to him where 
one of the Hacketts disapproved of his ‘nephew’ who was trou- 
bling the maids in his house. Hackett asked a friend who was a 
ship’s captain if he could ‘put him on a boat going anywhere’. 
Unfortunately the Hackett diary is not more specific. 

Returning to the question of the Herbst descent, it seems 
unlikely that Rosanna, who is estimated to have been born in the 
early 1800s, could have a daughter of John. She was either his 
contemporary or a generation older than him. In fact the only 
place the story would seem to fit in is if it applies to Daniel Byrne 
of Ballydaniel (1776-1849), the son of Michael Byrne (1729- 
1801) who acquired Bayswell House in 1796. This would mean 
that Rosanna Byrne is a previously unrecorded daughter of 
Daniel’s. (See above for the Ballydaniel family). 

The Herbst line of descent is: Rosanna Byrne who 
married — Fitzpatrick. Their daughter, Mary Elizabeth Fitz- 
patrick who married John Brennan. Their daughter, Rosanna 
Brennan (b.1861) who married Daniel Campion (b.1860). ‘Their 
daughter, Kathleen Campion (b. 1896) who married John Boland. 
Their daughter, Mary Boland who married Clarence Herbst. 
Finally their daughter Jeanine Herbst. It appears that Rosanna 
and her husband emigrated to the USA sometime after the birth 
of their daughter Mary Elizabeth Fitzpatrick. It was Mary Eliza- 
beth, the wife of John Brennan, who spoke much of her 
grandfather Byrne, and of the ‘vicious’ fights he had with his 
father over the way he was treating the tenant farmers. From her 
account it did not sound as if the two ever made up. 

Ifthe tradition is accurate then it would mean that Daniel 
had a falling out with his father Michael over the management of 
the Bayswell estate. One piece of circumstantial evidence that just 
may support this is the unusual fact that Daniel Byrne is buried at 
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Erke with his mother, Mary Fitzpatrick (1735—1809). 


THE LOSS OF BAYSWELL 


Little corn was imported into Great Britain during the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century, and the Napoleonic Wars had 
given an excellent opportunity for the making of vast profits from 
agriculture. However, with the defeat of Napoleon, the rapid 
increase of the population and the growth of manufacturing 
towns, a decline was only a matter of time. Britain began to rely 
increasingly on imports and landlords and farmers foreseeing the 
end of this period of prosperity with the renewal of foreign compe- 
tition began to agitate for protective duties on imported corn. 
Despite the Corn Law of 1815, which was designed to keep corn 
scarce so that high prices could be maintained, the conditions that 
had stimulated agriculture in Britain were at an end. Prices fell, 
rents had to be reduced or went unpaid, and the value of land 
began to fall. Many farmers were faced with ruin. Bayswell ran 
into financial trouble and in 1839 James Coleman Fitzpatrick of 
Essex and London, the brother of Mary Anne Fitzpatrick, 
obtained a judgment in the Court of Common Pleas for 
£789:14s:10d against his brother-in-law, Michael John Byrne of 
Bayswell, and he registered a mortgage against the Bayswell 
estate. Was this a Fitzpatrick-Byrne dispute, or was it a legal ploy 
to retain the estate in the family and exclude other creditors? 

It appears that James Coleman Fitzpatrick sold on his interest 
to William Ponsonby Barker of Kilcooley Abbey, Co. Tipperary. 
In 1850 Michael John was leasing the mansion and 303 acres from 
William Ponsonby Barker of Kilcooley Abbey, Co. ‘Tipperary, as 
shown in the Valuation of Tenements, and he was also letting another 
317 acres to nine different tenants in fee. On 5th July 1851 Barker 
agreed to lease the lands of Bayswell to Michael John Byrne. 
There is a story told by the late Rev. Delaney and Cannon 
Brennan over dinner at Bayswell House to Anthony and Jean 
Byrne of Washington that illustrates the relationship between the 
Byrnes and Barker: 
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Mr Ponsonby Barker heard that the Byrnes were doing some major 
alterations to Bayswell House and objected to this being done. He was 
determined to see the extent of the alterations, and the Byrnes were 
equally determined to complete the changes they wanted and to keep 
him at arm’s length. Eventually Mr. Ponsonby Barker insisted on 
visiting and so arrangements were made for a meeting one morning. 
When the day came the older Byrne children were painted with red 
spots on their faces, arms, and legs, and sent down the long avenue 
to the gate to play. When Mr. Ponsonby Barker arrived he enquired 
about their health and the children told him that some of the younger 
children had the measles and that a doctor was up at the house 
attending to them. Mr. Ponsonby Barker thought better of his visit, 
turned his horse around and went home, so the Byrnes were able to 
finish their alterations without further interference. 


Another indenture of 12th November 1853 was made between 
Michael John and his brother, Edmond Byrne of Ballycuddihy, in 
which Michael John in consideration of the sum of £715 2s 8d 
leased Bayswell to Edmond for one hundred years subject to 
redemption on repayment of the money. Another lease of 26th 
January 1854 was made between William Barker and Michael 
John Byrne in which Barker leased 190 Irish acres and 20 perches 
of Bayswell to Michael John for his lifetime subject to a yearly rent 
of £215 6d. A further indenture was made Ist March 1854 
between Michael John Byrne and Edmond Byrne in which 
Michael John in return for £484:6s:11d leased Bayswell to 
Edmond Byrne for one hundred years, subject again to redemp- 
tion on repayment of the money. Unfortunately the rent due by 
this lease was allowed to run into arrears and William Barker, on 
24th January 1860, proceeded to eject Edmond Byrne from 
Bayswell. Edmond and Michael John Byrne took the case to court 
at considerable expense but at last, in order to put an end to the 
litigation, the brothers made a proposal to surrender the lease and 
their interest in Bayswell to Barker. James Fitzpatrick at the 
request of the other parties also agreed to relinquish his interest 
in the 1839 mortgage against Bayswell, and £300 was also paid 
to Michael John Byrne before the drawing up of the indenture to 
secure his co-operation. Michael John made the conditions that 
Barker should pay him £400 in total, and allow him the use of 
Bayswell, and the rents and profits from it, until 1st November 
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1860. Barker agreed to accept, and an indenture, dated 27th 
March 1860, was drawn up in which Michael John Byrne, 
Edmond J. Byrne (who described himself as a farmer), and James 
Fitzpatrick each surrendered their respective rights and interests 
in Bayswell to Wiliam Barker. Another witness to the agreement, 
James McMahon Delaney, albeit only represented and actually 
absent at the time of the signing, was granted the lease of Bayswell 
on 3rd August 1867 for the consideration of £1,000 and an 
annual rent of £150. Michael John had departed from Bayswell 
by the end of October 1860, and so the family’s long association 
with the house was brought to an end. 

It is not known where Michael John and his wife were buried, 
but it was not at Bayswell. 


THE DILLONS 


Maria (b.1802), was the second daughter of John Byrne of 
Bayswell House (1766-1809). The Kilkenny Independent of 22nd 
August 1827 reported on her marriage as follows: 


On the 16th instant, by the Right Rev. Doctor Marum, Michael 
Dillon, of Knocknagrove, Queen’s County, Esq. to Maria, second 
daughter of the late John Byrne, Esq. of Bayswell in this County. 


The Tipperary Bank was managed by Maria’s son, Michael 
John Dillon. Anthony McCann, a great-grandson of James Scully, 
provided Anthony Byrne with a copy of a paper by the late John 
B. O’Brien (Department of Modern History, UCC), concerning 
an account by James Hackett, the son of Bartholomew James 
Hackett, ofa run on The Tipperary Bank following John Sadleir’s 
deceit by ‘cooking the books’. James Hackett had recently been 
appointed a clerk at the Tipperary Bank but his job was to last 
barely a month. During that time James witnessed at first hand 
the dramatic events of the bank’s failure. What follows is his 
account: 


On Wednesday evening 13th February 1856, Michael [John] Dillon, 
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his mother [Maria Byrne Dillon] and I, were seated in the parlour of 
the bank house of the Tipperary bank in the town of Tipperary at 
about 8 p.m. Michael was reading aloud, ‘Bleak House’ when we 
were astonished at hearing Rev. Mr. O’Brien announced. He came 
in and sat down, told us he had just returned from Dublin and endeav- 
oured to chat as if quite at his ease. It amazed us not a little that he 
should pay us a visit so soon after his return and we perceived that he 
was quite fidgety and uneasy. These joint circumstances excited our 
curiosity very considerably and we were glad when he told Michael 
that he wished to say a word to him as we knew ‘the murder would 
out’ and that our anxiety to come at the mystery would soon be grat- 
ified. 

Michael took him into the office leaving Mrs. Dillon and me in the 
greatest wonder at this proceeding. We remained in breathless expec- 
tation of the results of the conference; whilst in this state the bell was 
rung and Mrs. Dillon also called into the office. I remained in the 
parlour lost in wonder as to what could disturb the current of our very 
quiet lives. 

After some time (it appeared to me interminable) I could distinctly 
hear the sound of their voices raised in very loud and earnest debate. 
They stayed thus for some time: I endeavoured to read ‘Bleak House’, 
in this I failed. Then I tried looking at the pictures and had got as far 
as the place where Lady Dreadlock is depicted as asking Joe to point 
out to her the grave of his dear friend. Oh! How I well recollect that 
picture and with how many ideas it is associated. While engaged in 
contemplation of this drawing I was overjoyed to hear the office door 
open [and] out came Aunt Dillon and Mr. O’Brien; Michael 
remained in the office. 

It was quite apparent from the anxious countenances of both that 
something serious had occurred. They said something the meaning 
of which I could not understand and Mr. O’Brien was continuing 
when Aunt Dillon, perceiving how anxious I was to know the cause 
of all this commotion, told him that he might tell me. He said that he 
had heard that day in Dublin that the drafts of the bank had been 
refused at its London Agents and that, in consequence, the confidence 
of the public was destroyed, that we should have a dreadful run on 
the bank on the following morning but that he hoped by his own exer- 
tions and those of his brother clergymen to be able to abate it to some 
degree. 

After endeavouring to take a cup of tea, which he was unable to 
finish, he took his departure and we were left to ourselves. The first 
thing we did was to send for Mr. O’Connell, our accountant, who 
came immediately and to him we told our difficulty. He very sensibly 
advised that we should let James Sadleir know the state of affairs. 
Michael proposed at first to go to James Sadleir himself but O’Con- 
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nell represented to him that his absence when we should open in the 
morning, would have a most injurious result. Upon this account he 
determined to send O’Connell down to Clonmel at once and he, 
having procured a car, started off. 

When he had gone I asked Michael what Father O’Brien had been 
saying to him for such a length of time in the office. He told me that 
he wanted to get £2,500 that had been lodged by the Committee for 
the building of the new chapel and, as this money could only be drawn 
by a cheque of the three committeemen and as it was all the money 
he had in the safe, he refused to give it without a proper cheque. 
Father O’Brien had urged him by every means in his power; he told 
him he would hold him responsible if anything occurred, and finally 
had called in Mrs. Dillon thinking that she would join him; this she 
very properly declined to do. 

We retired to bed about 11 p.m. but, as may be easily imagined, 
we did not enjoy much sleep. I omitted to mention that, while we were 
at dinner on Wednesday, we received a telegraphic message stating 
that, ‘the drafts of the Tipperary Bank which had been refused at their 
London agents had since been honoured’ but not having heard 
anything of this before we were unable to discover why it was sent to 
us and supposed that Tipperary had been mistaken for the Head 
Office. The message came from John Sadleir from London. 

Next morning I got up earlier than usual and went down to 
Michael’s room and found him in a dreadful state of agitation shortly 
after the letters came but they contained nothing beyond the usual 
routine business. O’Connell soon made his appearance and told us 
that Jas. Sadleir had just left Clonmel for his country seat, that he had 
to follow him to Clonacody, had routed him out of his bed and was 
the very first to communicate to him the jeopardy in which the Bank 
was situated. What James Sadleir said amounted to this, ‘that it would 
be a miracle if the bank escaped, but everything that was possible 
should be done, that the first thing he should do on his return to 
Tipperary would be to go to Simon Armstrong who was father-in-law 
to Theobald Morrissey, one of the chapel committee, and tell him 
that Jas. Sadleir said to send his son-in-law to Dublin at once so as to 
prevent the chapel money from being withdrawn.’ This he did at once 
and, before half an hour, Morrissey was ‘non est inventus’. Simon 
Armstrong was one of the shareholders of the bank. 

At 10 a.m. we opened the office as usual and for some little time 
we had nothing to do, but, about 11 a.m. the office began to fill with 
farmers and, at 12 noon it could hold no more; they, the unfortunate 
depositors, were in the hall, in the street, everywhere about, trying to 
get their money. O’Connell, from his local knowledge, was able to 
pick out those who had small deposits as the first to be paid. During 
this run he acted as teller and so well did he manage to delay in 
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making these small payments without seeming to do so that, at 3 p.m. 
he had only paid out £3,000. I omitted to state that Mr. James Sadleir 
of Athassel, one of the shareholders, came in and signed the deposit 
receipts of those who were willing to take his signature instead of 
money and, in this way he signed about £2,000 worth and the persons 
went away quite satisfied as if they had got the money, although by 
so doing he did not render himself a single bit more liable than he 
already was as a shareholder. I am convinced he thought he did. 

The run continued as fiercely as ever on Friday, Feb 15 and we 
had the same work as on the previous day and how fortunate were 
the depositors who got their money. During the day I had occasion 
to make exchange at the National Bank and to my surprise I was told 
when I returned that my father was in the parlour. He had just come 
from Limerick where he had been staying with our cousin Eugene 
O’Callaghan. I was very sorry that he had come at so unfavourable 
a time as we were scarcely able to attend to him. He remained with 
Aunt Dillon and Michael went down to Clonmel. My father went 
down next day at 10 a.m. on a visit to Pat Kelly, Waterford, an ex 
collector of excise. 

On Friday evening our fate was still doubtful. Michael returned 
from Clonmel on Saturday at 8 a.m. and said that James Sadleir 
doubted whether the concern would escape. The run was not at all 
so great on Saturday and there was even one lodgement of £200. I 
may here mention an instance of the scheming for which the Sadleirs 
were so remarkable. On Friday James Sadleir sent a cheque of his for 
£1000 on the Tipperary bank to Mr. Heferman Considine of Dirk 
with a request that he would lodge it in Tipperary at the deposit 
counter. This was accordingly done ‘with a great flourish of trumpets’ 
and appeared to have passed off wonderfully well, but, we were 
mistaken as a Mr. John Massey of Tipperary who, for some cause, 
entertained a most inveterate hatred to all belonging to the Sadleirs, 
soon perceived the ‘ruse’ and took care to spread the account of it to 
our great prejudice. However, this made, if we knew it, no difference 
as the whole foundation of the concern was sapped and a calamity 
which soon occurred, brought it all tumbling down. 

We were in our blissful ignorance, imagined that we were all right 
and were planning, in the evening, how we should punish those who 
had behaved so badly to us. Michael wrote and dispatched several 
letters to the priests of the neighbourhood by the recommendation 
and direction of Mr. William Sadleir, asking them to speak in favour 
of the bank at Mass on Sunday: this they all very willingly did and 
their exhortations produced a very beneficial effect and we opened 
the bank on Monday morning with great anticipation of getting over 
our difficulties. 

Just as we opened, Michael got a message from Mr. Nicholas 
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Sadleir that he wanted to see him at once. He accordingly went up to 
him and, when he returned, he told us that something very serious 
had occurred and that he thought it was all up with us. In about an 
hour a Mr. Edmund Murphy of Golden, an agent for Vincent Scully, 
in that neighbourhood, came in to the bank and told us that John 
Sadleir was dead. When we heard this we all knew this was what 
Nicholas Sadleir had told Michael. 


John B. O’Brien sums up this sad story as follows: 


In London John Sadleir had vainly attempted to raise money but now 
his past deceptions came to plague and ultimately to destroy him. As 
he had done before, he turned to Josiah Wilkinson of Gurney 
Wilkinson and Co. for a loan, offering, as he was wont, another forged 
Encumbered Estate Court Deed as security, but this time Wilkinson 
became suspicious having heard that Glyns had refused the 
Tipperary Bank’s drafts and decided to test the authenticity of the 
deed. Sadleir at once realized that when the deed was found defec- 
tive, all his previous forgeries would then be suspect and, rather than 
face the consequences, he poisoned himself and after a week in the 
morgue of the workhouse on Hampstead Heath, he was buried in 
Highgate Cemetery. His own words to his cousin, Robert Keating, 
sum up the depths of his despair; ‘I cannot live, I have injured too 
many.’ 

It is doubtful if even Sadleir appreciated the extent of the suffering 
to both pockets and pride which he inflicted. The depositors of the 
Tipperary branch alone lost £70,000 including, of course, the sum 
collected for the new church, while Roscrea depositors lost as much 
as £80,000. The poor law Unions in Roscrea, Donaghmore, Athy, 
Nenagh, and Thurles also forfeited their deposits as did the Ursuline 
Convent in Thurles which was appreciably restricted as a result. Liti- 
gation over Sadleir’s remaining assets and the liability of the bank’s 
shareholders for its debts was to drag on for twenty six years until ulti- 
mately depositors obtained a total of 7s 1d in the pound in various 
instalments. Had Sadleir not been so embroiled in English concerns 
the amount returned would undoubtedly have been higher. Because 
the courts decided that the London and County Bank should have 
first claim on Sadleir’s English assets, Irish creditors were denied an 
additional £100,000 (approx). These were dealt another blow when 
the courts again determined that the bank’s English shareholders 
were not liable for its debts because they had been sold fraudulent 
shares in the first instance. Added to these disappointments, was the 
£70,000 spent on litigation which, had it been distributed to the 
bank’s depositors would have realized another 4 shillings in the 
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pound. Those who suffered most were those with the greatest confi- 
dence in Sadleir. 


The Sadleir brothers were sons of Clement William Sadleir of 
Shrone Hill, Co. Tipperary. They proved to be the inspirations 
for the fictional characters of Mr Merdle in Charles Dickens’ Little 
Dorrit (1857), and for Anthony Trollope’s Augustus Melmotte in 
The Way We Live Now (1875). 

John Sadleir was M.P. for Carlow Borough from 1847, 
belonging a group of Irish nationalists within the Liberal Party 
nicknamed by their fellow English M.P.s “The Irish Brigade’ or 
“The Pope’s Brass Band’. A Matthew Byrne (not of the Bayswell 
family) sat on the committee who selected Sadleir to run for elec- 
tion. John Sadleir served in Lord Aberdeen’s government as a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury from December 1852 to January 
1854 when he resigned having been implicated in an attempt to 
imprison a depositor of the Tipperary Bank who had refused to 
vote for him. The Sadleir brothers were deeply implicated in the 
Tipperary Joint Stock Bank fraud that ruined thousands of 
investors when it crashed in February 1856 as described above. 
On the night of 16th February 1856, John Sadleir left his Hyde 
Park home for Hampstead Heath where he took prussic acid. 
John had sent a suicide note to James’ wife Emma, which read: 


James is not to blame — I alone have caused all this dreadful ruin. 
James was to me too fond a brother but he is not to blame for being 
deceived and led astray by my diabolical acts. Be to him at this 
moment all the support you can. 


John Sadleir held no position in the bank, and held only 150 
shares, but the subsequent investigations discovered that John had 
received around £288,000 from the bank on fraudulent loans 
arranged through his managing director brother since the end of 
1854. 

His brother, James Sadleir (1815-81), was Liberal M.P. for 
Tipperary from 1852, having been formally nominated by the 
incumbent, Nicholas Maher. James supported the idea of reli- 
gious equality in Ireland, though without much enthusiasm for the 
Catholic priesthood who passed a vote of censure upon him in 
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April 1853. He was Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Tipperary Bank, and brought about its downfall by abusing his 
authority and lending his brother vast sums on forged securities. 
At the end of February the creditors attempted to sue him, but an 
early judgment absolved the managers of responsibility. ‘This was 
reversed upon the disclosure of letters from John to James that 
implicated him in the fraud. James fled to Copenhagen on 17th 
June. In September, a Carlow newspaper reported that the police 
were mistaken in assuming that he had gone to New Orleans as 
he was in South America. In February 1857 the Attorney-General 
for Ireland moved for the expulsion of James Sadleir from the 
House of Commons for failing to surrender to the warrants for his 
arrest. A letter was read in the debate, sent by a relative who had 
lost money in the Bank, who had seen Sadleir in Paris where he 
apparently dined every day at the Palais Royal. The House 
expelled him on 16th February and his estates were seized and 
sold by his creditors. On 13th May, a letter from James, sent from 
Paris, was published in the Dublin Evening Post. He denied fraud, 
saying that he had denounced his brother when he learnt what he 
had been doing. James Scully, his cousin, another director in the 
bank who was also implicated in the scandal, responded by 
denouncing James as a ‘notorious culprit’. The Scullys also lost 
heavily as the shares carried unlimited liability. In exile James 
Sadleir was maintained by his wife’s family, the Wheatleys. He 
moved to Geneva in 1861, and from there subsequently to Zurich, 
where, on 4th June 1881, taking his customary walk, he was shot 
dead struggling with a thief who wanted his gold watch. His body 
was concealed in the thicket and not discovered for a week. The 
full story of the Sadleir brothers has been told by James O’Shea 
in Prince of Swindlers — John Sadler MP 1813—1856 (1999). 

Michael John Dillon emerged unscathed from the scandal, 
although it is suspected that the Byrne family may have lost all 
their money in the bank. A Michael Byrne Dillon, perhaps his son, 
was the General Manager of the Munster Bank in Cork in 1929. 
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THE SULLIVANS 


Frances Byrne (1804-75), was the third daughter of John Byrne 
(1766-1809). Her husband, Richard Sullivan M.P. for Kilkenny, 
the son of Wiliam Sullivan and Margaret Renehan, of Palmer- 
ston, Co. Kilkenny, was first married to Katherine, the eldest 
daughter of James Hackett, on 2nd June 1817. James Hackett was 
a prosperous merchant in Blarney Lane. Following Katherine’s 
death Richard married Frances Byrne. In 1831 The Limerick Chron- 
ile reported: 


Married 29th January at Richmond, Richard Sullivan Esq. of 
Kilkenny to Frances, 3rd daughter of the late John Byrne of Bayswell 
Esq. Co. Kilkenny. 


Richard and Frances are believed to have had four children: 
James, Adelbert, Frances, and Francis. ‘Their eldest son, James 
Sullivan, is recorded as having married Elizabeth (Bessie) O’Con- 
nell, a granddaughter of Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), The 
Liberator. Edmund Byrne’s will, dated 1913, provided bequests to 
Katherine and Ada Sullivan, and also to Elizabeth Sullivan as 
follows: 


To Katherine Sullivan and Ada Sullivan children of my first cousin 
the late James Sullivan of Kilkenny one thousand pounds each. I 
direct my Trustee to apply the sum of one thousand pounds for the 
benefit of Mrs. Richard Sullivan, daughter in law of the late Eliza- 
beth Sullivan of Kilkenny or her child or children or settle said one 
thousand pounds on her or her children in the absolute discretion of 
my trustee. 


Nothing more is known about the descendants of this branch of 
the Sullivan family. 
THE STEINS 


Catherine (Kate) Byrne (1808-48), was the fourth daughter of 
John Byrne (1766-1809). Kate Byrne married a Scottish distiller 
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Robert Stein. Robert is mentioned in F. Paul Pacult’s book A 
Double Scotch (2005), which explains: 


Robert Stein of Kilbagie Distillery in Clackmannshire invented the 
initial column still system (aka patent still, Stein still) in the middle 
1820s. He patented his revolutionary design in December 1827 
(patents #5583 and #5721). Stein’s cousin John Haig proprietor of 
Cameron Bridge Distillery in Fife, saw the future in the design and 
installed a Stein still in 1830-1831. The Haig family, among the first 
to blend malt whisky and grain whisky, is one of the oldest and most 
venerable clans involved with the Scotch Whisky trade. 


Kate Byrne’s marriage to Robert Stein is believed to have 
followed the marriage of Anne Byrne to Bartholomew Hackett 
whose family made a fortune in the tanning business in Co. Cork. 
In 1823 Bartholomew Hackett and his brothers decided to set up 
a distillery in Middleton, Co. Cork and it is believed that 
Bartholomew brought Robert Stein into the Hackett distillery 
because of his expertise. 

After thirty years the distillery failed due to tough competition, 
poor management, and disputes between the Hackett brothers. 
However, Robert Stein became famous in 1826 as the inventor of 
the double distillation process for Scotch whisky. See the 
genealogical tables for Kate and Robert’s descendants. 


THE HACKETTS 


Anne Byrne (1809-94), fifth daughter of John Byrne (1766—1809), 
married Bartholomew James Hackett (1792-1856), in St. 
Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny. In an article entitled The Hacketts: 
Glimpses of Entrepreneurial Life in Cork 1800-1870, John O’Brien 
(Department of Modern History, UCC) provides an insight into 
the lives of the Hacketts, one of the well to do Catholic middle 
class families living in Cork, compiled from information found in 
the Hackett family diaries. The following is a synopsis of key 
aspects of O’Brien‘s article: 

Bartholomew James Hackett was the grandson of 
Bartholomew Hackett, born circa 1740, a shoemaker in Carriga- 
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line, and the first of his family to change from shoemaking to 
tanning. Bartholomew (b.1740) died before the tanning business 
was firmly established but his two brothers William and James 
took the business over and it flourished under their management: 


James first became a sailor and in due time owned a sloop or small 
trading smack, in which he made frequent voyages to France. He is 
also reputed to have accumulated a lot of money from such nefarious 
pursuits as brandy and wine smuggling — a not uncommon practice 
in the south of Ireland at the time. As a result by the time of his brother 
Bartholomew’s death, he was a wealthy man and in a position to 
infuse additional capital into his deceased brother’s tannery. Now 
with his brother William, who had returned from England where he 
had been employed in the tanning trade, he ran the business for the 
family. It was a fortuitous injection of capital and experience, coming 
at an opportune moment that was to transform the small-scale 
Hackett enterprise in Carrigaline into a substantial undertaking that 
was to place the family among the leading Cork merchants in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Success led to success and another tan-yard was opened in Hobbs 
Lane, immediately under St. Finbarr’s cathedral; this was later 
expanded, due mainly to pressure from James’s sons Bartholomew 
James, James Junior and William, who had joined their father and 
uncle in the business when they were old enough. These had travelled 
widely and so were familiar with the new technology, especially 
steam, being developed elsewhere. In fact the second steam engine 
erected in the south of Ireland was installed in the tan-yard at St 
Finbarr. So William, their uncle, continued in the business as did 
some of the family of the late Bartholomew Hackett from Carrigaline 
and all seemed to go smoothly until these sons of James began to assert 
themselves, much to the discomfiture and annoyance of their Uncle 
William — the generation gap was asserting its divisiveness! Eventu- 
ally it proved too much for William and led to his decision to leave 
the firm. 

The Hacketts had by now in the early 1820s a substantial stake in 
the tanning industry in Cork: William Hackett & Co. were operating 
in the northern part of the city, near North Gate Bridge, while James 
Hackett & Co. were active in the southern regions, near South Gate 
Bridge. William Hackett & Co. had also opened a leather store on 
Lavitt’s Quay from where they later moved across the river to another 
such outlet on St. Patrick’s Quay, near St Patrick’s Bridge. Of the two 
concerns William Hackett & Co. was to last the longer, outstaying the 
other by more than 50 years. This however was not due to their supe- 
rior prowess in the tanning business but rather to the fact that, for 
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reasons that are at this stage clouded, James Hackett & Co. disposed 
of all its tanning interests in Cork city in 1823 and moved down to 
Middleton where they established a distillery. They are reputed to 
have spent over £20,000 on that property. 

However, by the 1830s that concern was apparently in financial 
difficulties. It is impossible at this stage to ascertain precisely the 
reason for that. E.B. Maguire states, without citing any source or 
providing any evidence, that the company lasted for about twenty 
years and its main claim to distilling history was the extensive frauds 
uncovered in the 1830s which resulted in the removal of the Excise 
staff who had all been involved. James Dominick Hackett, writing in 
1929 attributes the collapse to the excessive excise on spirits and to 
Father Mathew’s temperance campaign while Bartholomew James 
Hackett, son of the founder (James) tends to place the blame (in his 
diaries in 1844) on his own brother James, who was ‘bent on our 
destruction’. 

Excise problems undoubtedly had a disturbing effect on the 
company in the 1830s though it is unlikely that in themselves they 
were sufficient to undermine the company’s viability. They were 
more of an irritant and a source of worry than a direct challenge to 
the company’s survival. 

Father Mathew’s temperance campaign adversely affected alcohol 
consumption ... and the famine’s death and emigration also played 
their part. But this erosion of the whiskey market has to be set beside 
the high survival rate amongst other distillers in Cork during these 
years. Hackett’s main competitor in Middleton, Murphy’s, not only 
survived but appeared even more resilient than ever and was largely 
instrumental in 1867 in bringing about the amalgamation of the four 
main distilleries in Cork into one strong financial and economic unit, 
Cork Distilleries Co. with James Murphy as managing director. 

Thus neither excessive excise duties, nor the impact of the famine 
nor the temperance campaign are in themselves adequate explana- 
tions for the demise of James Hackett & Co., — these may have 
weakened the company but did not destroy it. Of greater significance 
were internal factors such as the apparent friction which developed 
between James Hackett’s sons and also their inability to translate new 
ideas into practical propositions. 


The brothers bickered and: 


This could have been a reflection of their failure to solve the 
company’s economic problems and also of their refusal to recognize 
their individual shortcomings. Even when the company was pros- 
perous in the 1830s, there is little in Bartholomew James’ diaries to 
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suggest that he was engaged full-time with the enterprise. In these 
years, Bartholomew James appears to have spent a lot of time away 
from Middleton, either in Cork or Kilkenny, and occasionally even 
out of the country. He was very active in the promotion of railways, 
was a member of the Board of Guardians in Middleton in the 1840s 
and was also engaged in farming. He spent a good deal of his time 
urging the merits of the distillation of spirits from sugar beet on a wide 
range of people. 


His brothers also had outside interests: 


It could well have been therefore that the company was neglected at 
a time in the late 1830s when it required full-time attention and then 
after it began to slip, none of the directors had the expertise to salvage 
it. That in turn led to a certain amount of recrimination, which did 
not help. 

The decline was indeed painful, especially for Bartholomew James 
and his family. From a situation of opulence they were reduced to 
near penury, though because of their social standing, they were 
precluded from seeking relief. By the end of his days, Bartholomew 
James was even poorer than those in his care at the Poor House. 
Writing on 7th May 1856, he observed that, ‘we dined on lamb’s head 
and some chops, not by any means sufficient for the group, but we 
made up on potatoes’. In January of that year, his wife (Anne Byrne) 
had to pawn her diamond ring, ‘which I presented to her on my 
marriage’ in order to repay a debt of £100 which Mr. Hackett owed. 
He must indeed have been near desperation when in January 1853 
he even entertained the idea of smuggling illicit whiskey because it 
‘held out a prospect amid great gloom’. Perhaps even more galling 
for him was his decision to apply for a distilling job with his former 
arch-rival, James Murphy ~ as he wrote himself, he would have to 
‘sink all his pride in doing so’ — a sad ending indeed. 


John B. O’Brien concludes his article describing the connec- 


tions of the Hackett family, of which those of James Hackett and 
Bartholomew James are relevant: 


James Hackett’s family was equally well connected: Two of the 
Mathews family, a brother and a sister of the Apostle of Temperance, 
married two of his children: another (Katherine) married Richard 
Sullivan, M.P. for Kilkenny (his first marriage, while Bartholomew 
James, the author of the diaries in this article, married Anne Byrne 
also from Kilkenny ~ she in turn was related to Frank Scully M.P. for 
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Tipperary, to Vincent Scully, M.P. for Cork, to John Sadleir, M.P. 
for Carlow. [See the story of Maria Byrne Dillon and the Tipperary 
Bank fraud, below] and to Robert Keating M.P. for Waterford. 

It should therefore be apparent that in the course of their economic 
ascent, the Hacketts wove a web of family, business and political rela- 
tionships that provided a firm foundation for their social standing in 
nineteenth century Cork. They shared a common material prosperity 
with their peers that also distanced them from the mass of the urban 
poor, while their religion distinguished them from those of perhaps 
equal wealth but of contrary political aspirations. Their values were 
essentially a Catholic version of Victorian rectitude — prudish in 
sexual matters, intolerant of inappropriate relationships but indulgent 
towards excessive drinking and eating. While Bartholomew James 
Hackett was quite happy to partake of as many as five seven course 
dinners a week, with appropriate libations, he was totally averse to a 
relation of his ‘courting the servant girls’ and in fact took measures, 
even at a time when his own luck had run out, to arrange with a Mr. 
James Scott ‘to get my nephew on board their ship going anywhere 
— because it will be well to get him at a distance from them for some 
time’. Cork middle class Catholic society had its shibboleths and its 
rituals, some founded on religion but many merely symbols of their 
exclusiveness. The Hacketts settled comfortably into this milieu. 


With the above description of the Hackett family as back- 
ground, it is interesting to move on several decades to the time 
when Bartholomew James Hackett had died and his wife Anne 
was an elderly widow. Anne visited her son Dr. John Byrne 
Hackett and his wife Bridget (nee Doheny). Among their many 
children were Florence Hackett and Francis Hackett both well 
known Irish authors. Florence wrote the novel With Benefit of Clergy 
while Francis was the author of several works: [ Chose Demark, Queen 
Anne Boleyn, The Green Lion, Francis the First, Henry the Eighth, The Story 
of the Irish Nation, That Nice Young Couple, The Invisible Censor, Hori- 
zons: A Book of Criticism, and Ireland: A Study in Nationalism. 

In Z Chose Denmark Francis Hackett wrote the following about 
his elderly grandmother, Anne Byrne, as he remembered her, 
using the silver tray on his parents sideboard as a metaphor for 
what he perceived were Anne’s upper class pretensions: 


We are creatures of fierce prejudice. We have memories like dogs, 
memories of pain and pleasure, feelings so plastic that we are like a 
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pot on the wheel in the first minutes and then hardened in the oven 
so that our shape can be told by shards for five thousand years. 

I remember Grandfather’s widow. In fact Grandmother, who 
came into our family on a silver tray. She lived in an enclave entirely 
surrounded by young Hacketts, a fragile old lady on a silver tray. She 
was one of those gentle, nibbling, persistent old ladies whose will 
power is incorrigible, a relic of an ancient order, still thinking of the 
grapes in the hothouse that had gone cold in the years of the Famine. 
The distillery had subsided about her ears, which she had muffled. 
She ate herring after the Famine, with salmon on her mind. Clinging 
to her son, she retreated to a scramble from poverty that only his 
resolve to be a doctor saved from disaster and a rout. My father was 
strong. He went on being a squire, yet learning to be a patriot and in 
love with medicine. As he clambered out of the pit, this gentle mother 
of his, and a gentle sister, held to him. They cast their eyes around for 
a wife for him. Soon there would be another hothouse and a little 
salmon on the silver tray. 

He was out shooting. A farmhouse stood on a plateau, looking out 
on the soft blue hills. As he walked into the yard a girl with golden 
hair was milking a cow. He was the young doctor, she had gone to 
school in Dublin, her father was a ‘strong farmer’, and in that instant, 
if you please, I was born. Not, however until a dozen or so had been 
born before me. These things take time. 

My mother was a strong-minded woman, and it was not unknown 
to her that the old lady on the silver tray would have preferred another 
solution. With ten little Hacketts romping, screaming, hopping, skip- 
ping, in the home of the doctor struggling to bring up a family that 
would not too much interfere with his snipe and partridge, his hunting 
and his cricket, the whole weight fell on my mother’s broad and 
willing shoulders, a grim experiment that he took with light hearted- 
ness, gay as a bird. He was gallant, intelligent and devoted. She 
slugged along, crushed by the burden for which the nuns in Dublin 
had not given her the slightest technique and pecked at by all the 
matrons who envied her the charming doctor. 

Not being a lady, in their provincial reckoning, my mother had 
either to rise above them or combat them. She was harassed by hard 
work, unsure of herself, aware of subtleties in her husband that were 
beyond her ken, yet powerful, authoritative, and in her way formi- 
dable. In spite of his delight in life and his efforts to mellow her, she 
knew what was inimical, even in the gentle old grandmother. That 
silver tray on the sideboard was as much a sign of it as three balls 
signify a pawnbroker. 

I was on my mother’s side. In those first ten years of feeling life I 
became a stubborn partisan. If an upper class has silver scales above, 
it has a plain belly underneath. It was this side of it I saw. My grand- 
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mother’s complaints (she whimpered like a little greyhound) were 
caustically and ironically greeted. Her delicacies — ah, that dreadful 
day when we young ones wedded her precious canister of tea to her 
precious private jam. It was this incursion, I suppose, that brought the 
family experiment to a close. But my grandmother was not precisely 
crushed for all time. She retired to Dublin and lived to be ninety- 
three. 

These social prejudices of mine, born of loyalty to my mother, were 
already so strong that I revolted against everything the silver tray 
symbolized. I disowned refined cousins, pious aunts, and remote 
uncles. I disowned Grandfather. I embraced the proletariat and 
became a member of the Workingman’s Club at the age of eight. But 
it was no Oedipus Complex. My mother would have given Oedipus 
a resounding thump. 


THE SONS OF MICHAEL JOHN BYRNE OF BAYSWELL 


As mentioned above, it is not known what happened to John 
(b. 1828), the eldest son of Michael John Byrne (b.1798), and he is 
not mentioned in the Byrne family notes prepared by J.D. 
Hackett. All that is currently known is that he was enrolled in the 
King’s Inns during Easter term 1850. (It seems unlikely that he is 
the John Byrne of Ballyfoyle, who as ‘John Byrne Esq. of Bally- 
foile, Carlow’, appears as a subscriber to Daniel O’Byrne’s 1856 
History of the Queen’s County). However, if he is a son then it is 
possible that Michael John set John up at Ballyfoyle in order to 
avoid the troubles at Bayswell, and then went to live with him after 
the loss of the estate. It is not known where Michael John and his 
wife were buried, but it was not at Bayswell. 

The second and third sons of Michael John Byrne were James 
Francis Byrne (1829-1913) and his younger brother Michael 
(b. 1830). They had already left Bayswell House in the early 1850s 
in the aftermath of an economic crisis which had been worsened 
by the famine, and in which no doubt the estate tenants had 
ceased to pay rent, or at least full rent. The brothers immigrated 
to Melbourne, Australia. One of the Byrne cousins, Bartholomew 
Hackett, noted in his diary on Ist January 1853: 


I passed on Mrs. Byrne’s letter which gives an account of the arrival 
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of her two grandchildren, the sons of Michael John Byrne of Bayswell, 
at Melbourne, one of whom was offered a situation of £300 a year as 
Chief Constable with rations, etc. which he declined as they intend 
to proceed to the diggings. 


The gold diggings seem to have held no great attraction 
because the brothers returned to Melbourne where James became 
a road contractor. James and Michael were both married in 
Melbourne in St. Francis’ Church. In 1856 James married Bridget 
Butler (1833-1910) from Castlecomer whose parents were 
Thomas Butler, a publican, and Alice Downey. During their time 
in Melbourne three children were born to James and Bridget: a 
daughter Mary Ann Byrne (1857—1941), and two sons, Thomas 
Vincent Byrne (1862-1921), and Francis Byrne (1865-1929). 

James’ brother, Michael Byrne married Mary Anne McCarthy 
but she died giving birth to a daughter, Alice Margaret Byrne, 
who was brought up as a daughter by James and Bridget. 

The Byrne brothers and their young families had been in 
Melbourne for thirteen years when gold was discovered on the 
West Coast of the South Island of New Zealand, then known as 
West Canterbury, so in 1866 James and Michael and their fami- 
lies moved to Hokitika in Westland. Their story continues below 
under ‘The Byrnes of New Zealand. 


EDMUND BYRNE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
AND BALINABOOLEY 


The fourth son of Michael John Byrne was Edmund Byrne (1836— 
1915), who went out to South Africa with his uncle, Judge James 
Coleman Fitzpatrick (1816-80) and his young first cousin, James 
Peter Fitzpatrick (later Sir Percy FitzPatrick) (1862-1931). Judge 
Fitzpatrick was Governor of Ghana 1849-50, and again in 1853. 
His son, Sir Percy, became well known as a South African politi- 
cian and author. He wrote Jock of the Bushveld, The Transvaal from 
Within, and South African Memories, but not before he was jailed by 
the Boers for his part in the events leading to the Jamieson Raid. 

Sir James Percy FitzPatrick (1862-1931) was born in King- 
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william’s ‘Town, Cape Colony, but sent to England to be educated 
at Downside and then St. Gregory’s College, Bath. When his 
father went to Ireland in 1876, thinking of resettling because of 
health problems, Percy rejoined the family. However the Judge 
decided to return to South Africa and it is most likely that his 
nephew, Edmund Byrne (1836-1915) went out with the family. 
Percy was subsequently sent to St. Aidan’s, Grahamstown, where 
he met Charles Coghlan, who was to become Southern 
Rhodesia’s first Premier. Schooling did not suit Percy and he left 
in 1877 with hopes to study law. His father took him as his clerk 
on his last circuit but he wrote so badly that his sister had to tran- 
scribe his notes, ironic considering that he developed a lifelong 
love of writing. He was a difficult youth, his sister Cecilia recalled 
his fads about food, his eggs had to be neither more nor less than 
one day old and later, when he was working, his sandwiches had 
to be prepared by his sisters, not the cook. He was the same about 
his clothes. 

In January 1880 he failed his university entrance exam and had 
to give up thoughts of the law, and then the following month he 
lost his father. ‘The Judge was about to retire upon a pension of 
£2,000 and had bought an estate in Wynberg, outside Cape 
Town, but while inspecting alterations to his house, he slipped and 
fell. He died of blood poisoning on 6th February. His widow had 
only £200 a year to live on and Percy had to find work. He 
became a clerk at £100 a year in the Standard Bank, Cape Town, 
which he referred to as the ‘Cage’. Leaving for the Eastern Trans- 
vaal goldfields in 1884, he found work variously as a storeman, a 
prospector’s assistant a journalist and then as an ox-wagon trans- 
port-rider. He later became editor of the Gold Fields News in 
Barberton. His subsequent best-seller, Jock of the Bushveld (1907) 
was based upon these experiences. In 1891 he led Randolph 
Churchill’s expedition through Rhodesia which he wrote about 
in Through Mashonaland with Pick and Pen. 

His spying career began in 1892 when Percy became the head 
of intelligence in the Johannesburg offices of Hermann Eckstein 
and Co. Then, in 1895, Percy became the secretary of the Reform 
Committee in Johannesburg which aimed to overthrow Paul 
Kruger’s South African Republic. Percy acted as go-between the 
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Committee and Cecil Rhodes and Leander Jameson in Cape 
Town. Following the failure of the Jameson Raid of 29th 
December 1895 upon the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Percy, 
having hidden the records of the conspiracy deep in a mineshaft, 
was among those charged with high treason. J.P.R. Wallis 
described in his biography on Fitz (1955) how: 


He was put into the condemned cell, a miserable den with a filthy 
earth floor. But everywhere the gaol was foul and squalid. In one den, 
thirty-two feet by twelve, with four native cells opening into it and but 
four tiny apertures in its corrugated iron walls, twenty men slept in a 
Pretoria summer. Boer sanitation was primitive at best and here it was 
appalling — three soil-closets and halfa dozen buckets for two hundred 
and forty inmates, white and black. The food was mealie pap, half- 
seethed meat, bread and water, though presently meals could be sent 
in from Pretoria Club, a costly concession subject to the whim of du 
Plessis, the chief gaoler, Kruger’s kinsman, a ponderous man, with a 
wild beard, a bloodshot eye and a heavy voice and sadistically cruel. 
FitzPatrick saw him flog a nine-year-old native while warders held 
wrists and ankles, and when the poor crumpled mite was set on his 
feet, du Plessis felled him with a blow. Offenders were put in stocks 
on an acclivity that strained loins and legs excruciatingly. Wives and 
visitors had to stand outside in the glaring heat, and be let in by threes, 
till it was too late for the last corners to be admitted. When a subor- 
dinate expostulated, the ghoul gloated, ‘that is my trick and I wish the 
landdrost (magistrate) had given two hundred more passes to-day so 
that more could be turned back’... 


Mark Twain was among the visitors Percy received in gaol and 
although sentenced to two years together with a £2,000 fine, he 
was released in May 1896. Percy subsequently wrote The Trans- 
vaal fron Within (1899). In this work he advocated British 
intervention in the South African Republic on behalf of the 
Uitlanders and he influenced British public opinion in the months 
preceding the Boer War. 

At the outbreak of the Boer War (1899-1902) Percy established 
the Imperial Light Horse Regiment but he remained in Britain as 
Official Adviser on South African Affairs to the government. He 
was knighted for his services in 1902 and later served as one of 
eight ‘Transvaal representatives in the national convention of 
1908-9, when four British colonies were consolidated into the 
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Union of South Africa. Percy became M.P. for Pretoria. Together 
with General Hertzog he worked out the agreement that accepted 
English and Dutch as the official languages of the Union. He died 
in Amanzi (Uitenhage) in 1931. Recollections of Sir Percy FitzPatrick 
was published in 1957 by his daughter Cecily FitzPatrick Niven. 
She went on to found The Percy FitzPatrick Institute of African 
Ornithology at the University of Cape Town in 1959 and The Percy 
FitzPatrick Award was in initiated in 1970 for the best South African 
children’s book written in English. 

H.V. Morton was impressed by Jock of the Bushveld, and wrote 
about Sir Percy and the book in his Jn Search of South Africa (1948): 


The great romance of Barberton is not really gold but Jock of the 
Bushweld, for this is the country of South Africa’s classic. The ‘Jock of 
the Bushveld Road’ runs from Barberton through the Kruger Park 
and over the boundary into Portuguese East Africa, and everybody 
in this part of the world knows Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s book by heart. 
Sir Percy, who died in 1931, was born at King William’s Town, the 
son of a judge of the Supreme Court of the Cape. He inherited from 
his father a ready Irish wit and brilliance, and was educated at the 
famous Catholic school, Downside Abbey, Somerset. At the age of 
sixteen he became a clerk in the Standard Bank of South Africa, but 
after four years roved off in search of a more exciting career, 
becoming a storekeeper’s assistant in Barberton and then a transport 
rider, travelling between the Barberton gold-field and Portuguese 
East Africa. During this time he met the band of pioneers described 
in Fock of the Bushveld and gained that intimate knowledge of South 
African wild life which is reflected upon every page of his book. He 
made his fortune later on the Rand, and the adventures of his dog 
Jock were first told to his children in Johannesburg. It was Kipling 
who, having recently written the Just So Stories, persuaded Fitzpatrick 
to put Jock’s exploits into book form... 

...Colonel G. M. Bennett, who lives in a delightful house with the 
finest view in Barberton, knew the author and is a keen student of the 
book’s topography... “When I came to Barberton twenty-seven years 
ago, he told me, ‘ all the old people remembered Percy Fitzpatrick 
and Jock, and all kinds of landmarks were pointed out as those 
mentioned in the book. I was shown at least three fig trees in different 
areas which were said to mark the grave of Jock. But Sir Percy told 
me himself that Jock is buried at Picene, in Portuguese territory.’ 

‘The last time Fitzpatrick came to stay with me was in 1924, and 
we talked a lot about Jock. He said that Jim Makokel was still alive 
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somewhere on the highveld, but so far as I know the only survivor of 
Jock’s people to-day is that grand old warrior Colonel James 
Donaldson. On the last day of his stay, Sir Percy asked for my copy 
of Jock and promised to make some marginal notes so that I should 
know where the various adventures described in the book had taken 
place. When I returned in the evening he apologised for having fallen 
asleep without fulfilling his promise. He promised to do so upon his 
next visit, but failing health decreed that he should never again visit 
Jock’s country. So I lost the opportunity of possessing a unique copy 
of Jock... 

Mrs J. P. Mackie Niven, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s daughter, who lives 
in the Cape, tells me that, although she was a small girl at the time, 
she has a vivid memory of her father writing Jock of the Bushveld on 
board ship during a voyage to England. He was worried about the 
choice of an artist, and set himself the weary task of going round all 
the London galleries to see if he could find an animal painter whose 
work he liked. After a long and discouraging search he saw one day 
a brilliant picture in oils of a kudu bull standing and gazing into the 
distance, by an artist named Edmund Caldwell. Sir Percy got in touch 
with him, and found an elderly man who had never been out of 
England. He had painted the kudu in the Zoo! 

Mr Caldwell was persuaded to return to South Africa with the Fitz- 
patrick family, and spent many months there studying wild animals 
and making sketches. 

‘While Mr Caldwell was with us,’ writes Mrs Niven,’ my father 
arranged for us all to go by wagon to the Bushveld and camp there. 
I have the clearest recollection of that trip. We camped somewhere 
near what is now Mr Hall’s estate at Mataffin, Eastern Transvaal. My 
brothers and their friends collected specimens for Mr Caldwell to 
sketch, and he saw the animals living and moving around him.’... 

His task completed, Caldwell left South Africa and resumed his 
work in London. He kept in touch with the Fitzpatrick family for years 
and sent the children exciting Christmas cards, generally with a 
picture of Jock on them. His end was the most tragic that can befall 
an artist; he became blind, and died in 1930. 

During the War all the blocks of Caldwell’s illustrations were 
destroyed in an air raid, but Mrs Niven fortunately possessed the orig- 
inal drawings... 


Not much is known about Edmund Byrne’s activities in South 
Africa, except for what is illustrated by the life and times of his 
cousin, Sir Percy. However, he made a fortune in mining, and 
eventually returned to Ireland after Bayswell House had been sold 
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and he purchased property at Balinabooley, in the Barony of 
Ardrone, Co. Carlow, and several properties in Dublin. In addi- 
tion he provided his older brother, James Francis Byrne, with an 
annual allowance to help care for James’ unmarried daughter 
Josephine, and Alice his adopted daughter, who was also unmar- 
ried. Edmund Byrne did not marry, but he left an estate in 1915 
valued at around £40,000, which he bequeathed largely to 
Catholic charities based in Ireland and Kingwiliamstown in 
South Africa. Among his relatives he left annuities to his sister, 
Josephine, who he appointed as Trustee, and to his cousins 
Josephine and John Flin, the daughter and son of Edward and 
Margaret Flin, and to Bridget Hackett, wife of Dr. John Hackett. 
He left bequests to his nieces Josephine and Alice Byrne, and to 
Dominic Hackett, as well as Katherine and Ada Sullivan, children 
of James Sullivan of Kilkenny, and to Mrs. Richard Sullivan the 
daughter in law of the late Elizabeth Sullivan, and to Anne Byrne 
the wife of his cousin Mathew Byrne, and their daughter Annie 
Byrne. He also provided his brother James (1839-1913) in New 
Zealand with a pension in his old age. 

In his retirement Edmund was the author of two books, Without 
a God (1899), and An Irish Lover (1914), both of which he had 
published anonymously, describing himself in the former as ‘A 
Singer from the South’. Without a God is written for the most part 
in rhyming couplets and is some 583 pages in length. It must have 
taken considerable effort to write but family records indicate that 
the book managed to offend the Roman Catholic Church, 
although by all accounts Edmund was a good Catholic. 


It is strangely sweet, yet, strangely sad, 
To go back through the vistas of time, 
To go back to a land which is dead and gone, 
To live once again in the light of its sun, 
And to hear its joy bells chime. 


Edmund may have wanted to rectify the offence by writing his 
second book An Irish Lover. ‘This is more of an adventure thriller 
than a love story but Edmund, never having married, could have 
written the story with some past romantic attachment that failed 
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in mind, so it could be autobiographical in part, although he 
distances himself by setting the story between Tipperary, Dublin, 
and the USA (New Orleans), rather than in Kilkenny and South 
Africa. He throws an interesting light on the ‘tenant rights’ of poor 
Irish farmers about which he clearly had political views on as 
demonstrated in the following monologue by Fr. Fogarty, the 
local priest, after Tom Cahill a local farmer suggested that the 
priest should have attended a recent meeting which a number of 
other priests attended in the town of Templetuohy, where tenants’ 
rights were discussed at length: 


It’s not in my line, Tom, and I have no hope of anything coming of 
all this work. That’s the truth of it. Whoever has the right, the land- 
lords have the power, for they have England behind them. They have 
the tenants at their mercy, and they'll keep them there. I think I can 
do more for my people by being on good terms with them than by 
going against them. I don’t find them so very hard either — many of 
them. The agents and the middlemen are the worst trouble, and 
many of them are not as bad as people think, they are between the 
devil and the deep sea themselves. 

In truth, it is not so much the fault of the landlords or the agents 
now living as the men who went before them. The landlords of old as 
a body were, as is well known, a Godless, reckless, spendthrift set, who 
were always in debt and always borrowing. Their estates are so 
encumbered now, and their income so cut down by losses in the 
famine years and by debts and charges of all kinds that they cannot 
keep up their position unless they get a rent out of the land which no 
tenant can long pay. I sometimes think or dream to myself that there 
may be some kind of settlement by buying out the landlords, as has 
been done in parts of Germany, when the English people understand 
the true position and see that England herself must suffer in the long 
run, not only in her military strength, but even financially by the 
wasting of the country. 

Still I have not much hope of anything being done in my time or 
yours, Tom. There must be a long fight first. The people have now 
civil and religious liberty as well as leaders and representatives in 
Parliament. They are binding themselves together to struggle for 
tenant-right, and this to my mind, the Landlords and the House of 
Lords will never give if it means fixity of tenure at a fair rent. I doubt 
if the landlords could give it now without going to the wall themselves. 
The curse of the past is upon them. 

I fear much before this land question is settled many things will 
be said and done by Catholics as well as Protestants which will be hard 
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to justify at the Day of Judgment, and I do not think the end will ever 
come in the shape of a Tenant Right Bill. 


Curiously Edmund appears to have originated his story in the 
decades of tenant right conflict surrounding the Byrne family of 
Lissanure House centred on Templetuohy, near ‘Thurles, and 
which began in 1837 (see chap. 10, vol. 2). Much of what Edmund 
foresaw came to pass. 

Brief details of bequests and annuities in Edmund Byrne’s will 
dated 13th December 1913, of which he appointed his younger 
sister Josephine as ‘Trustee and a later codicil thereto are as 
follows: 


Josephine Mary Byrne, Edmund’s Sister and Executrix: a bequest of 
£1000 and an annuity of £600 p.a. together with the house and 
garage at 67 Northumberland Road rent free, and other real estate 
and property and motor cars, horses, and carriages and other 
personal effects. Frances O’Connell Seyne, a cousin an annuity of 
£200 p.a. Josephine Flin, a cousin, the daughter of Edward and 
Margaret Flin, an annuity of £200 p.a. John Flin, a cousin and 
brother of Josephine Flin, an annuity of £100 p. a. Josephine Byrne, 
a niece in New Zealand and daughter of Edmund’s brother James 
Francis Byrne, a bequest of £1500. Alice Byrne, a niece in New 
Zealand, the daughter of Michael Byrne (decd.) adopted by James 
Francis Byrne, a bequest of £1000. Bridget Hackett, the wife of Dr. 
John Byrne Hackett, Edmund’s first cousin, an annuity of £100 p.a. 
James Dominic Hackett, son of Dr. John Byrne Hackett a bequest of 
£1000 for his work in preparing historical notes of the Byrne family. 
Katherine Sullivan and Ada Sullivan, children of Edmund’s first 
cousin James Sullivan of Kilkenny, £1000 each. Monsignor Fagan, 
of King Williamstown South Africa, a bequest of £500. Mrs. Richard 
Sullivan, daughter in law of the late Elizabeth Sullivan of Kilkenny, 
a bequest of £1000. Patrick Murtagh, an employee a bequest of 
£100. Anne Byrne, the wife of Edmund’s cousin Mathew Byrne 
Senior, the rents derived from Edmund’s property at Balinabooley 
amounting to some £87.17.0 p. a. until her death. Annie Byrne, 
daughter of Anne Byrne, to inherit the lands of Balinabooley and the 
income there from on her mother’s death. Tyrrell Smyth and William 
Herbert Creagh Smyth, bequests of £1000 each. Reverend Charles 
Blount, The Superior of Manresa House Rosehampton London SW 
for the benefit of the Zambezi Roman Catholic Church Mission in 
South Africa a bequest of £500. Margaret Byrne, Edmund’s younger 
sister, mentally incapacitated and hospitalized, an annuity of £150 
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p.a. The Roman Catholic Churches in Ireland, for masses, a bequest 
of £100. Mater Misericordia Hospital, The Roman Catholic Female 
Blind Asylum Hospital Merrian, The Magdalene Asylum, The Sisters 
of the Holy Faith, The Children’s Hospital, in Dublin, the net rents 
and profits of several houses numbered between 13 and 20 
Redmond’s Hill and 23/24 Bishop Street Dublin. Magdalen Asylum, 
Sacred Heart Home, Jervis Street Hospital, St Michael’s Hospital, 
the Roman Catholic Convalescent Home in Drumcondra in the City 
or County of Dublin, the net rents and profits from 64/65 Dawson 
Street in equal shares. Particular Council of Dublin of the Society of 
St Vincent de Paul and the Society of St Vincent de Paul, for the relief 
of the poor, the net rents and profits from 5 Dawson Street in equal 
share. University College Dublin (a constituent College of the 
National University of Ireland) for one or two scholarships for candi- 
dates without sufficient means, the vested Estate and interest on lands 
of Magowry in the barony of Middlethird, Co. Tipperary and rent of 
£75.6.0 p.a. The Very Reverend Monsignor Fagan (or other priest) 
in charge of the Roman Catholic Church Congregation at King 
Williamstown, South Africa, bequests to be divided and distributed 
as follows: £1500 to the Dominican Convent King Williamstown; 
£500 to the Marist Brothers caring for Roman Catholic Schools in 
King Williamstown; £100 to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, King 
Williamstown. The residue of Edmund Byrne’s Estate was to be 
divided as follows: One moiety to the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
Dublin for the benefit of the Roman Catholic Religion in or about 
Dublin; One moiety to the Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern District 
Cape Colony. A codicil to this Will which due to his physical inca- 
pacity was approved by his mark which was witnessed provided for 
three additional small bequests: To the Reverend David McKee, 
£50; to two maid servants, £50 each; To his sister, Josephine Mary 
Byrne an additional annuity of £120 p.a. 


THE BYRNES OF NEW ZEALAND 


In 1864 gold was discovered on a branch of the Taramakau River 
in the South Island of New Zealand in Westland, or the West 
Coast as it is now known. With the hope of better prospects, James 
Francis Byrne, his brother Michael Byrne, and their families left 
Australia and settled in Hokitika, then a major port at the mouth 
of the Taramakau River. In 1867 New Zealand Government field 
staff pay records show that James and Michael Byrne were 
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employed on the Harman Survey Party, one of eight such govern- 
ment survey teams, comprising four to six men each. Later, it is 
not known in which year, Michael is reported to have drowned in 
a river crossing accident, a common enough danger at the time. 
His body was never found. James and Bridget raised his daughter 
Alice Margaret. Alice married late in life and died without issue. 

James quickly established himself on the West Coast as pioneer 
surveyor under contract to the New Zealand Lands and Surveys 
Department, and in addition he represented miners in the 
Warden’s Court as a miners’ advocate, often appearing against 
Richard John Seddon who later became Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. James was also a J.P., and was active in local politics. In 
1887 he represented the Arahura Riding on Westland’s County 
Council and was eventually elected Chairman of Westland’s 
County Council. 

Not much is known about James’ wife Bridget Butler but in 
1969 her grandson, Stafford Byrne (1901-76), who spent most of 
his life on the stage as an actor, producer and director in London, 
remembered his grandmother and the Byrne home in Stafford in 
what was then the heart of the gold mining area on the West 
Coast. 


I remember Grandma Byrne’s beautiful soft voice with a delightful 
Trish lilt very well indeed and when I first met Ellen O’Malley the old 
Irish actress, who I learned a great deal from, I was immediately 
reminded of Grandmas’ voice, and Ellen O’Malley’s voice was 
famous. Shaw said she was the best ‘Candida’ that had ever played 
the part. I also remember Grandma’s eyes, blue grey with notable 
hooded lids with an amused tilt to them. Lovely Irish skin and silver 
grey hair. She was always dressed in black with handmade creamy 
lace about her. I never saw her do a tap of work. She sat in a high 
backed chair doing ‘tatting’, and was waited on hand and foot by 
Aunties Jo and Alice, and of course Grandpa Byrne who loved her 
dearly, and no house could have been more Irish than theirs on the 
hill at Stafford. (It was called Byrne’s Mistake and was later sluiced 
away in gold mining operations). The hens never laid eggs in their 
boxes but laid dozens under the nut trees at the bottom of the garden. 
We discovered them as children and had a high old time throwing 
them down an old mineshaft. They popped beautifully and stank 
something awful! Fantails nested in the big bamboo curtain rails in 
the sitting room, and in the corner of the room a beautiful fuchsia 
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bush had come up through the floorboards and flourished. The loft 
was always full of apples and smelled glorious. Aunty Jo crashed on 
the piano and sang ‘Jerusalem’ and duets with a gent from the church 
choir and sat up till after midnight on a Friday so that she could cook 
a steak. It was a wonderful house and garden for a small boy and then 
higher up the hill was an ever fascinating cemetery and beyond that 
again an old mining dam where we caught the most huge crawlies 
(fresh water crayfish) and in the bush around it the birds were magical, 
and we swung on long supplejack vines screaming with delighted 
fright. 


James and Bridget are buried in the old Stafford Cemetery. 


THE CHILDREN OF JAMES FRANCES BYRNE AND 
BRIDGET BUTLER 


The children of James Francis Byrne and Bridget Butler were: 
Mary Anne Byrne (1857-1921), who married Johann Pfeifer 
(1842-95). Johann worked for The New Zealand Department of 
Lands and Surveys and was not only a work colleague of James 
Byrne, when James was a contract surveyor for that department, 
but shared an interest in music with him. As a result of this connec- 
tion Mount Byrne, at the head of Taramakau Valley was named 
after James Byrne, and various mountains in Westland were 
named after the children of Johann Pfeifer (see vol. 3). The eldest 
son, Thomas Vincent Byrne (1862-1921), became a solicitor and 
married Francis Amelia Ward (see below). The second 
son, Francis Byrne (1865-1929), also became a surveyor and 
married Anne Doble, but died without issue. The second 
daughter, Josephine Byrne, was born in New Zealand in 1880 and 
married Thomas McFadden, but died without issue. 

James Francis’ eldest son, Thomas Vincent Byrne (1862-1921) 
became a barrister and solicitor in 1888 and set up a practice in 
Kumara, a famous West Coast mining town situated inland on 
the Taramakau River, during the last phase of the gold rush 
period. His son Norman Byrne, in his New Zealand Family Chronicle 
(1976), recounted the following about his father and family life: 
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Our house in Main St. Kumara was one storied, and — so it seemed 
to me then — big. I think it had been a hotel before my father as a 
young lawyer, bought it for a combined office/residence. Facing the 
street was my father’s office — strictly forbidden territory. A long 
passage divided the house and I can remember nothing of the layout 
except that Pip and I slept in a room on the right, at the far end... 
On the other side of the passage was a large empty room always called 
‘the big room’. Here on the many wet days of winter we played... 
but... nothing would induce us to enter the big room after dark... 
There must have been a hole up in one wall where the paper had been 
torn away. I have a clear picture of a large rat slowly moving across 
the opening ~ and what a rat! 


Thomas was Mayor of Kumara several times and was elected 
to the Borough Council in 1892. 


I think it is highly likely that my father did not approve of the Boer 
War. This would be in keeping with his general outlook. Liberal 
opinion in many quarters was strongly against the war at the time. At 
this period Father was a supporter of Seddon’s Liberal party. Later 
he moved further to the left to support the growing Labour move- 
ment. In his political religious views he was anti authoritarian, always 
ready to question the wisdom of the powers that be, whether of politi- 
cian or of priest. This was strange, as, within his own family circle, no 
man was more strictly authoritarian. 


Thomas married Frances Amelia Ward, the daughter of John 
and Emma Ward who arrived during one of the first gold rushes. 


Of my mother’s family... She was the second daughter of my 
indomitable old grandmother whom we always knew as Granny 
Relph. Granny Relph had married three times. I do not know the 
name of her first husband, with whom she came out to New Zealand. 
He died and she then married John Ward, by whom she had four chil- 
dren, three girls and one boy; Elizabeth who married John 
Barrowman... Then came Emma, who became Mrs. Charles 
Greville. She had five daughters... one being Tinker Gibbons Caro- 
line Carr Smith’s mother. My mother came next and after her the 
only boy, Adam — Uncle Ad, as we called him. He was always a semi 
invalid and died in middle age... As Granny Relph, after the death 
of her third husband, was left in very poor circumstances, my mother 
was more or less adopted by a wealthy Hokitika family named King, 
who educated her and brought her up. I have an attractive miniature 
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of her, done from an old photograph, by Nan, my wife. It shows a 
pretty, dark eyed young woman in a dark frock with a bustle such as 
were worn by young ladies of the seventies, or thereabouts. She 
married my father, and he settled down to practice law in Kumara... 


In middle age ‘Thomas suffered from ill health and alcoholism. 
While visiting Wellington on business on one occasion, in the 
early hours of 25th August 1899, he and two West Coast friends 
were involved after drinking in a Wellington hotel, in an 
unpleasant altercation involving two innocent women and the 
police took him into custody. Thomas meant it when he warned 
the police that he had ‘influence’ and following a telephone call 
he was duly extricated from custody by the timely intervention 
of the Rt. Hon. Richard Seddon. However it was the end of 
‘Thomas’s career as a public man and although all charges were 
dismissed against ‘Thomas, with one of his friends becoming the 
scapegoat, the intervention of Seddon was the subject of a parlia- 
mentary debate. Later on, and much to his disappointment, 
Thomas did not receive a bequest in his uncle Edmond Byrne’s 
will, although bequests were left to his sisters Josephine and Alice. 
Norman recounted: 


My father confidently expected that as the only surviving son of my 
grandfather, he would inherit Edmund’s money, for Edmund had 
never married. But here father made a serious miscalculation. 
Edmund was a good Catholic — the Byrnes were a typically Irish 
country family and Catholic. 

My father had as a young man broken with the church and had 
married my mother, a Protestant. Both my aunts had remained 
Catholics. They were left legacies. My father was left nothing, the 
greater part of Edmund’s money being left to the Catholic Church... 
Only now, in my own old age, can I look with some sympathy on his 
life. I think now that he was a man in the wrong environment; I do 
not think that he was really interested in law as a profession. The one 
thing he loved passionately was music and a love of music he gave to 
his entire family. But his failure to provide for their more material 
needs placed a heavy burden on Mildred and my brothers, who had, 
for a long period to do the providing. 

Yet in other respects he was an enlightened man. In a community 
where the only values were essentially material, he read Mills, 
Auguste Comte, and the rationalist philosophers. I do not remember 
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ever seeing him read a novel except a wildly ridiculous Australian 
product The Adventures of Mrs. McSweeney. His interests were philo- 
sophical and political. He resented and refused to accept the authority 
of the church in which he had been brought up. He detested petty 
snobbery and though possessed of great social charm when he chose 
to exercise it, he loved to deflate the socially pretentious. To such a 
degree indeed, that he seemed to go out of his way to antagonize 
anyone of established position in the community ~ an attitude which, 
as we grew older, was the cause of acute discomfort to us children. 
Had he lived in a more enlightened community and found other 
outlets for his abilities he might have been a happier man. I think the 
only real happiness he knew was in music — and for that at least all 
his family had reason to be grateful to him. Music has been a bond 
which has united us all our lives. 


Thomas and Frances’ children were: Mildred Emma (1887— 
1984), who married George Chapman, James Francis (1890— 
1917), Vincent John (1891-1918), and Charles Alfred (1893— 
1917), Eileen Frances (1895-1981) who married Wiliam Coburn, 
Norman Alexander (1898-1983), who married Anne Andrew, 
and Percival Stafford (1901-76), who married Barbara Leake. 

Anthony Byrne remembered Mildred Emma, his Aunt 
Mildred (Chapman). She had clear memories of her grandfather 
James Francis Byrne, he used to take her by the hand for walks as 
a young girl, or she sat on his knee and listened to his stories about 
Bayswell House and Ireland, which she then recounted in her old 
age to any of his descendants who visited her. She was the family 
matriarch, hence she was known as ‘Matey’. He recounted how 
none of them as youngsters dared not to listen to her as she was a 
very grand matriarch indeed. No Byrne however old or small 
could ever do anything wrong — not even her father Thomas 
Vincent. 

In 1911 the family moved to Greymouth where Norman 
remembered of his father: 


A curious instance of his Victorian paternal attitude comes to my 
mind. When I was twelve we lived for a time in Greymouth where 
Father had set up practice. One summer evening I was playing 
outside after the evening meal. Father had come home late and was 
having his dinner. I heard his voice call me and went in to find him 
sitting at the head of the small dining table, eating his meal. “Pass me 
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the salt,’ he said calmly. I did so and seething with indignation, rushed 
out of the house. 


Norman thought little of the education himself and his siblings 
received: 


How Father reconciled this paternal dictatorship with his complete 
lack of responsibility for our welfare I have never been able to fathom. 
His attitude seemed to be that children were not so much a responsi- 
bility as a sort of investment. I am afraid he came to regard me as 
rather a bad investment. And bad investments were something of 
which he had considerable experience. The gold-boom was petering 
out. Mining speculation failed consistently. Instead of being sent off 
to secondary school, my older brothers went off to Wellington to find 
jobs. None of them had a secondary education. I doubt that I would 
have, had I not won what was then called a National Scholarship. 

I have never been able to understand this attitude of my father’s. 
He certainly did not learn it in his own home. Nothing could have 
been more kindly than the atmosphere of Grandfather’s home in 
Stafford. And his children received the best education available. Both 
Aunt Alice and Aunt Josephine were sent to Auckland to be educated 
and both boys were given a professional education; but father himself 
did little to give his children similar advantages. 


World War I brought the ultimate tragedy to Thomas and 
Frances with the death of their three eldest boys, Charles, 
Vincent, and James. 


When I was in the fifth form Father and Mother left Greymouth. He 
took a position in the law section of the Public Trust in Wellington. 
We lived ina big house in Ellice Street by the Basin Reserve until with 
the outbreak of the First World War my three older brothers enlisted; 
none of them to return. 


On the outbreak of the war, their second and third sons, 
Vincent John Byrne and Charles Alfred Byrne, volunteered for 
duty and served in Gallipoli where they were wounded in action. 
Following the evacuation of Gallipoli, they met up in Egypt with 
their older brother Frank (James Francis Byrne), who had just 
married Olive King. The three brothers then went on to France 
where Frank and Charles were killed in action. Vincent survived 
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the war only to die of his wounds and disease in England. He is 
buried in Plot No. 124 in the Codford St. Mary War Cemetery, 
near Salisbury. Frank is buried in Plot 6, Row B, Grave No. 7, 
Strand Military Cemetery, Ploegsteert Wood, Belgium. Charles 
is buried in Wimereux, France, in the Commonwealth Cemetery: 
6 Row E, Grave 30A. 

Frank, Vincent, and Charles were well known athletes in 
Wellington. The New <ealand Freelance reported Frank’s death on 
6th July 1917 as follows: 


The war continues to take its toll of the brightest and best of New 
Zealand’s athletes. In one of the latest lists appears the name of F.J. 
Byrne (died of wounds), who by his nickname ‘Darkie’ was probably 
the best known harrier and long distance runner in Wellington. He 
was a member of the Amateur Athletic Club, the Brooklyn and 
Olympic Harriers, and the Athletic Sports Club. 

‘Darkie’ Byrne started running in 1911 as a member of the 
Brooklyn Harriers, winning a number of races, the principal being 
the Wellington Provincial Cross Country Championship of 5 miles. 
He was second in the same race in 1912 and first again in 1913 and 
1914. In each of the above years he was in the winning team for the 
Whyte and McKay Shield. Byrne also won the Brooklyn Harrier’s 
five-mile championship on three occasions. 

In 1914, FJ. Byrne was successful in a number of races and ran 
second to Athol Hudson (killed in France) in the one mile and third 
(to Hudson and Williams) in the three-mile provincial champi- 
onships. In 1915 he won the Pollock Cup (half-mile) and one mile 
provincial championship and in March of the same year he won the 
half-mile New Zealand Championship (Hooper Cup). He repre- 
sented Wellington in two New Zealand championships, and also 
competed in a number of New Zealand cross-country champi- 
onships. Just prior to leaving for the Front ‘Darkie’ Byrne was 
married, and to his widow and mother we extend sincere sympathies. 
Two of his brothers — both well-known runners ~ are also fighting for 
King and Country. 


Frank left a diary recording his time in France during World 
War I of which a brief selection is given here: 


Dec. 25th. [1915]. Had Xmas dinner with Vince at Engineers Mess. 
Xmas week spent visiting pyramids and places of interest round 
Cairo. 
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July 4th. [1916]. Stll working on repairing and building trenches: 
several successful raids on German trenches between 30th April and 
July Ist with few casualties. On the night of 4th July Armentieres 
heavily shelled, had to leave billets and take shelter in cellars of 
brewery. Two shells landed in brewery and set fire to building — 
hurried exit of all hands from cellars. My section ordered to fall in 
immediately and proceed out to trenches. Big raid made by Huns 
after a frightful bombardment of a portion of our trench held by the 
Auckland boys. The 3rd and 15th Coys. suffer very severely. Helped 
to dig the boys out and straighten up the trenches, my first realisation 
of what a heavy bombardment means. 


July 27th. [1916]. Spent the day writing to Kingie. Had a very lively 
time while on shift. Went out to repair tramline and Fritz went mad 
for about ten minutes with his machine guns, putting them along the 
tramline in great style. My mate and I easily beat the bullets getting 
into ditch alongside road and crawled back through same to shelter 
of Subsidiary line. 


July 30th. [1916]. Went to baths. Fritz put shell into our bivvy just 
after tea — Wallie Danby and Tom Sullivan killed and twelve others 
wounded, Bull Ginders seriously. ‘Tramway shelled while on shift and 
work hung up for some time — nobody hit. 


Aug. 10th. [1916]. Started to do a little boilermaking, a pleasant 
change, worked at a fire all day making a loophole for a machine gun 
emplacement ~ will soon lose any extra weight on this job! Off night- 
shift for a while. 


Aug. 27th. [1916]. Left Hoquingcourt at 3 a.m. and marched about 6 
miles to railway junction at Longpre. Detrained at Maricourt after two 
hours train journey and marched about 12 miles to Fricourt which is 
4 miles behind the front line and one of the first places captured by the 
British when the big offensive started in June. The country for miles 
behind Fricourt is one huge concentration camp and it is a wonderful 
sight to stand here in our present camp and see the thousands of men 
and horses camped here on every side and as far as the eye can see. 
Our first night in Fricourt we were camped in what was once a small 
village, but now so battered by shellfire in the recent offensive that it 
is nothing but heaps of bricks. The number of guns we have here is 
astounding and our first night on this historic ground was very much 
disturbed by a couple of 8 inch howitzer batteries which were placed 
almost in the back door of our sleeping quarters. 


Sept. 15th. [1916]. A big day in the history of N.Z.’s part in the war, 
and a day that will long be remembered by those that have come 
through it. 
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The attack was started by the Dinks about 6 o'clock in the 
morning, with the 2nd Brigade in support and the Ist in reserve. The 
first objective was carried through without much opposition, it being 
a trench known as ‘Switch’ trench, running across from High Wood 
in front of Deville (Devils) Wood. As each objective is reached a delay 
is necessary to enable the Infantry to signal the Artillery that the first 
objective is reached and so enable the guns to lift their barrage of fire 
in front of the next objective. It was when our boys started the taking 
on of their second objective that they got it warm. Instead of waiting 
in Switch trench until the barrage lifted on they went to the next 
through a perfect hailstorm of our own shells. Not even that seemed 
to stop them and on they went, Dinks and 2nd Brigade together this 
time right to their final objective, beyond the village of Flers, an 
advance of 2 miles without a stop. Of the seven Divisions taking part 
in the attack, our boys made the biggest advance, advancing 2 miles 
on a front of about a thousand yards — some four or five hundred pris- 
oners were taken by our Division alone. 

All day we have stood to, ready to go forward to assist in consoli- 
dating the positions that have been taken, but it was not until evening 
that we got our orders to proceed. 

All day we have watched the wounded coming in to the Dressing 
Stations, and there have been many hundreds of them. Prisoners as 
well, in batches, some of them wounded; those that are unhurt have 
been doing stretcher bearers work and a stretcher with a Hun 
carrying in the front and one of our boys at the back is quite a 
common thing. You see our boys carrying a Hun and a couple of 
Huns carrying one of our chaps and whether it is Hun or New 
Zealander they all get the same treatment at the Dressing Stations. 

We started out for our newly won positions about dusk, and in trav- 
elling over the captured trenches and ground there was plenty to 
remind one of the battle of the previous hours; the boys that had gone 
under laying about, and the more lucky wounded laying in shell-holes 
with a rifle stuck in the ground above to warn the bearers there is a 
wounded man there. It seemed awful to have to walk on and leave 
those chaps lying there in pain waiting to be brought in and the place 
being shelled all the time at that, but it is war, and orders are orders 
I suppose. 

Our first job was to consolidate a strong point in our Ist support 
trenches, which run behind the village of Flers, I myself being one of 
a wiring party, and the remainder of the section being engaged 
rebuilding the trenches that our own guns had knocked to pieces 
while the Huns held the trenches. 

Being well advanced like we were, everyone expected a warm time 
after the days happenings, but it proved otherwise, there being plenty 
of shells going over our heads both ways, but none round our job. The 
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dugouts still contained Germans, mostly dead ones, but one held four 
live ones, two of them wounded. We had quite a good time exploring 
the dugouts and there were a great many souvenirs to be had if one 
could only get them away. The best win of the lot was a bottle of gin 
and another of rum and half an hour after they were discovered, all 
the shells in Germany would not have stopped our barb wiring party. 
We needed something to liven us up after the sights of the day. 


Oct. 11th. [1916]. Another day off and I have been on a bike ride of 
about 17 km to a fairly big city called Abbeville. It was quite a novelty 
to be in a place that has not been affected by the war, and to be 
amongst civilians again, even if they were French. 


Oct. 20th. [1916]. On orders today that I have been promoted to 
L/Cpl and had to take charge of work in front line. 


Oct. 23rd. [1916]. Twelve months today from my marriage day and 
I have been wishing myself home again but it is no use wishing — there 
is still a war on. Wrote to Kingie. 


Feby. 21st. [1917]. Today I have been up looking over the trenches 
we are to take over and there is no doubt about it we are in for a rough 
time here: the trenches are the worst it has been our lot to strike so 
far, and that is saying a lot. How the Tommies live in them I do not 
know. What is supposed to be the front line is nothing but a sea of 
mud several feet deep in places and the parapets are not thick enough 
to stop a bullet, let alone a shell. It seems a rotten shame putting our 
boys into a place like this: every place in the line we have been in so 
far we have worked hard to make good safe comfortable trenches for 
ourselves only to hand them over to the Tommies, who in return hand 
us over trenches that have not got a dugout or anything else but mud 
and water in them. What the Engineer Companies in the Tommy 
Divisions do I don’t know I am sure: their Sappers never seem to go 
near the trenches. 


Feby. 26th to March 19th. [1917]. I have been in hospital [mumps] 
from the 26th to the 19th and was very pleased to get out again as the 
treatment is not of the best, the food being the worst. I did not get a 
change of clothes the whole time I was there and had to leave without 
a bath, in fact I was so dirty that I felt ashamed of myself when I got 
to the Divisional baths after getting back to my Company. 


March 26th. [1917]. It’s a day off for the whole Coy. today and nearly 
everyone has obtained passes for either Ballieul or Armentieres and 
gone off for the day. I stayed at home, as I was stony, with the inten- 
tion of doing some writing, but my luck was right out as our Lieut. 
came along and bagged me to go out to the trenches and get a job 
marked off for a big party of Infantry to dig tomorrow night. It rained 
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while we were out there, so I did not feel too happy when we arrived 
home at about 3 a.m. We nearly got shot by our own men too: besides 
our Lieut. and myself we had a Staff Colonel and a General and 
several other officers with us who came out to decide where the trench 
had to be cut. While going over the country where the trench was 
wanted we had to cross in front of our support line and in the dark- 
ness the Infantry suspected us of being Huns, and had their machine 
guns trained on us, also two chaps with a couple of Mills’s bombs with 
pins out ready to send our way. The boys in the trench halted us and 
demanded the pass-word, which luckily was given quickly, as many a 
man would not have even waited for the pass-word, when the pecu- 
liarity of our line here is considered. 


May Sth. [1917]. Fritz made it a welter last night and shelled all billet 
areas with his long range guns. I arrived home from work about 2 
a.m. to find that our billet had been getting their share. He started to 
shell again soon after I arrived home and landed a shell fair into our 
orderly room. A fire broke out and five of our huts were destroyed, 
nothing being saved from three of them. My own hut wall was only 
saved by knocking the wall out, and it was a very warm job: three of 
our boys were wounded and one badly burnt. 


The last poignant entry made in his own hand reads: 


May 13th. [1917]. Itis rumoured today that our Coy, is going out for 
a spell, but I will be much surprised if it comes off — there is no such 
thing in the Army. 


He was killed a month later. A final note in the diary reads: 


Killed in action 18th June 1917 on old front line at Anson’s Farm and 
buried two miles away at ‘Charing Cross’ Dressing Station, Fosse La 
Barre, Ploegsteert Wood, Belgium. [Since reburied in Strand Mili- 
tary Cemetery]. 


Frank’s brother, Vincent John Byrne, also a well-known 
Wellington athlete, left a silver cup that remains in the family. It 
is inscribed as follows: 


T.C. Sports 
440 Yards, '/2 mile, one mile championship 
Won by 
VJ. BYRNE 
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Easter 
1912 


Surviving descendants of Thomas and Frances are shown in the 
genealogical tables. 

Norman Alexander Byrne (1898-1983) MA, LLB, was the only 
child of Thomas Vincent Byrne and his wife Frances to win schol- 
arships and to receive a secondary school education. He wrote of 
his early school days in Kumara, Westland: 


If the effort to reach school in the morning has remained a painful 
memory, the return journey in the afternoon was no less fraught with 
danger. For to reach Main St. we had to pass the Catholic School on 
the left. I have already referred to the religious intolerance that 
divided the community. Amongst the children this developed into 
straight-out warfare. Taunts of ‘Cattle-dogs!’ ‘Proddy-dogs!’ were 
hurled back and forth, backed by weightier missiles as volleys of stones 
were exchanged. Woe to the foolish infant who journeyed alone. The 
enemy lay in ambush. Is it any wonder that the School Road has 
forever remained a mile long in my mind! At one end Jock Sinclair’s 
strap! The embattled ranks of the “Cattle-dogs’ at the other! 

Yet a further misfortune lay in store for me at the hands of this 
same Jock Sinclair. My parents were firmly convinced that I was a 
bright child. Mr. Sinclair was apparently of another opinion and 
when the time for class promotions came around, he decided that I 
was to remain for a further period in the infant class. This terrible 
insult to the family pride was not to be endured. The Irish! But what 
was my father to do? He was a lapsed Catholic. He had quarrelled 
with the local priest. My mother was an Anglican and we children 
had been brought up as Anglicans. The only other school in the town 
was the Convent School. A family crisis kept us on edge for a week. 
But in the end pride prevailed. The infamous Sinclair could not be 
allowed to triumph. And at the beginning of the next year there we 
were, the younger children at least, enrolled at the Convent School — 
but on the understanding that we were not to take part in religious 
services. 

Now we were neither Cattle-dogs or Proddy-dogs. We belonged 
to nobody. Yet my memory of the Convent School is one of great 
happiness. I loved the kindly Sisters and wept when I had to leave 
them. And whatever my parents had intended, I did go to religious 
services and on at least one occasion to confession. I can remember 
my frenzied anxiety to invent a suitable misdemeanour to tell the 
priest. The idea that I should tell him my actual peccadilloes was not 
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to be thought of. I remember being sent to the back of the church with 
a shadowy fellow-penitent to say ‘Hail Marys.’ How could this have 
happened without my parents knowing of it? Yet my mother later 
assured me that she had no idea that we were so involved. 


Norman together with his mother and siblings moved from 
Kumara and settled in Wellington in 1906 where he went to 
school and University. Of this period Norman wrote: 


However, the time soon came when we were to leave Kumara for 
Wellington. We said a sad goodbye to the Reverend Mother and the 
kind Sisters — and soon we were in Wellington, little Anglicans once 
again, enrolled at St. Paul’s Sunday School, and the Terrace School. 
Regrettably, my only memory of St Paul’s is that there I heard my 
first dirty story. Even more regrettably, when my cousin, May 
Greville, who taught in the Sunday school, tried hard to persuade me 
to join the Cathedral Choir, I firmly refused — and so lost the chance 
of a musical education under the doyen of Wellington musicians, Mr. 
Robert Parker. 


The reasons for the move are also explained: 


Unwise speculation in gold mining and his own equally unwise behav- 
iour had ruined my father’s law practice in Kumara and our family 
affairs were in a bad way. My three elder brothers had already gone 
to Wellington and Mildred was in Christchurch. In 1906 my mother 
left Kumara and brought the remainder of the family to Wellington. 
We lived at 45 Aurora Terrace and my lifelong friendship with the 
Armour Thomson family dates from that time. My father suffered a 
serious illness soon after, closed his practice and joined us in 
Wellington where he remained bedridden for several years. When he 
finally became mobile again he was very lame and limped for the rest 
of his life. 


The family then faced yet another move: 


Following a serious illness of my mother’s we closed the Ellice Street 
house. Father went to Auckland where mother joined him on her 
recovery. Eileen had married Wiliam Coburn and was farming out 
of Greymouth. Pip and I found board or bached in Wellington where 
I started teaching and did an Arts course at Victoria College. 
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Norman was educated at Wellington College during the time 
of Mr. J.P. Firth. He then attended Victoria University of 
Wellington and graduated MA. LLB. He taught for many years 
at Wellington Technical College and later became the Principal 
of Horowhenua College in Levin, a farming town situated some 
sixty miles north of Wellington. Norman was also a University 
Blue in hockey and tennis, he was fond of classical music, being 
an accomplished baritone, and he was active in the theatre both 
as an actor as a young man and later as a producer. He produced 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Nights Dream at Wellington Technical 
College and at Horowhenua College, where he also produced 
several Gilbert and Sullivan Operas including Pinafore, The Pirates 
of Penzance, and The Mikado. In addition he produced numerous 
plays for the Levin Little Theatre Society. In 1936 aged forty, 
Norman married Anne Elizabeth Andrew. Nan, as she was 
known, was the daughter of S.P. Andrew, professional photogra- 
pher, in Wellington, and Catherine Andrew (nee Earle). Their 
two children were Jocelyn Anne Byrne, and Anthony Norman 
Byrne, of whom further details are provided below. 

Norman wrote about his younger brother as follows: 


Percival Stafford Byrne was given the first name of Percival after his 
grandfather’s cousin, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick of South African fame, but 
he did not like being called Percy and refused to use the name. To his 
family he was always called Pip anyway. When the family moved to 
Wellington in 1906 Stafford was educated at the Old Terrace School 
until 1911 when the family returned to Greymouth, on the West 
Coast, where his primary school education was completed. He then 
returned to Wellington, continued his education at night school and 
matriculated. He began work at the office of Baldwin and Hayward, 
and started to study the cello under Cecil Smallbone, the leading 
cellist in Wellington of that period. This became his major interest 
and he moved to Melbourne, studied the cello at the Melbourne 
Conservatorium and joined the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra as 
a cellist. He went to England in 1927 and for a time played in the 
Lyons Corner House Orchestra, also studying drama at the Webber 
Douglas School of Dramatic Art. One of his first stage appearances 
was in 1934 as Comus in an open-air performance first staged at 
Ludlow Castle and later at Regent’s Park. He also played the part of 
Volpone in Jonsons’ masterpiece at the Westminster Theatre. He was 
a founder member of the Chanticleer Opera Company and besides 
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acting and singing he wrote for them a number of operettas and 
revues including The Belle of 1903, The Boy Who Took the Wrong Turning 
and Pillar Box Road. In 1938 his play The Laughing Cavalier was 
produced at the Adelphi Theatre in London with considerable 
success. This was followed by Spring in the Air and his first straight play 
Trouble in Town. On the outbreak of the World War II he joined 
Archie de Beer at Drury Lane and together they produced a Forces 
Revue You’re Welcome which ran until the end of the war. In 1940 he 
was at the Birmingham Rep, after which he toured with ENSA, 
returning to England in 1946 to become producer for the Perth 
Theatre, and later for the Grand Theatre Croydon, the Guildford 
Theatre, and then the Leatherhead Theatre. His later career was 
mostly as a dramatist and director. In December 1949 he married 
Barbara Leake, a London character actress and a woman of charm 
and distinction. Barbara was an ideal companion and helpmate to 
him. From 1957-1960 Stafford (as director) and Barbara Leake 
together with other English professional actors, including Tony 
Groser, Leon Sinden, and stage designers David de Bethell and his 
wife, were recruited by the New Zealand Players to tour New Zealand 
following on the excellent traditions established by Richard Campion 
and his wife Edith. During this three-year period Stafford produced 
and toured with the plays: The Importance of being Ernest, Romanoff and 
Juliet, The Long the Short and the Tall and Ned Kelly among others. He also 
produced in Wellington, but did not tour, his operettas Over the Garden 
Wall and All on a Summer’s Day. Stafford’s other work included writing 
plays for Radio, TV, and the Stage, including the three act plays: Cry 
Wolf, The Unhallowed Saint, A Helicopter on the Lawn, Unfinished Portrait, 
The Day of the Cuckoo, South Wind (an adaptation of the novel of Norman 
Douglas), the script of the film Sands of the Desert, and many other 
shorter works. On their return to London in 1960 Stafford and 
Barbara settled in London, resuming their stage careers, but later 
bought a house in Chichester, Sussex, ‘Bayswell Cottage’ at 89A 
Oving Road. Both continued their professional work with repertory 
companies, making frequent trips to London. In 1970 they made one 
last trip to New Zealand for an extended holiday, and spent time with 
Stafford’s family and resuming many old friendships. After their 
return to Chichester, Stafford became an enthusiastic gardener and 
lived happily until his collapse from a heart attack and death on 16th 
July 1976. 


Percival Stafford Byrne is buried in Chichester, England. 
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THE CHILDREN OF NORMAN ALEXANDER 
BYRNE AND ANNE ANDREW 


The daughter of Norman and Anne, Jocelyn Anne Byrne, was 
born in Wellington and educated at Horowhenua College in 
Levin. She married ‘Terence Charles Brandon, a partner in the 
well-known Wellington law firm, Brandons, which was estab- 
lished by Terence’s forebears at the time Wellington was founded. 
Their son, Richard Brandon, who married Kristin Clemens, a 
qualified lawyer, carries on the family tradition as a partner in 
Brandons. Jocelyn and Terence’s eldest daughter, Catherine, also 
a qualified lawyer, married Rodney Butler, a physician. They live 
with their family in Perth, Australia. Jocelyn and Terence’s 
second daughter, Sarah, married Michael Bolger and lives in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Norman and Anne’s son, Anthony Norman Byrne, was born 
in Wellington in 1939 and educated at Horowhenua College in 
Levin, and Nelson College, Nelson, where he was a boarder in 
Rutherford House. From 1958-63, Anthony worked in Wilber- 
foss Harden & Co. (later to become Ernst & Young), a firm of 
Chartered Accountants in Wellington during which time he 
attended Victoria University as a part time student, graduating in 
1964 with a business degree. He also qualified as a Chartered 
Accountant. In 1963 he married Heather Jean McLaughlin, 
daughter of Peter Paul McLaughlin and Andrina McLaughlin 
(nee Cochrane) of Nelson. Jean graduated BA from Victoria 
University in 1963. They left New Zealand in 1964 so that 
Anthony could gain international experience in the accounting 
profession and business. Over a period of thirteen years he worked 
in England, Hong Kong, the Philippines, and Switzerland. Their 
daughter, Patricia, was born in Hong Kong and their son, 
Michael, was born in the Philippines. Anthony’s work experience 
during these thirteen years included working internationally for 
Chartered Accountants Arthur Young and Co. in London, 
primarily audit work (1964-65), and then for Peat Marwick 
Mitchell & Co. in Hong Kong (1966-70) as an audit manager. On 
the expiration of his contract with Peat Marwick he joined Union 
Carbide Hong Kong (1970-71), and was posted to Union 
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Carbide Philippines (1971-74) as finance director of that 
company, after which he was transferred to Union Carbide’s 
European headquarters in Geneva (1974-76) to manage the 
financial aspects of Union Carbide Europe’s Industrial and 
Consumer Products subsidiaries. In 1976 Anthony resigned from 
Union Carbide and the family returned to New Zealand where 
he worked for two years as group chief accountant and company 
secretary of W & R Fletcher, the head quarters of the Vestey 
family’s meat exporting operations in New Zealand. He then 
joined the New Zealand Government owned Petroleum Corpo- 
ration of New Zealand as group finance manager, where he 
worked for a further two years. In 1980 he was offered a position 
in the World Bank in Washington, DC and worked on projects in 
West Africa, Latin America and East and South Asia until his 
retirement in 2000. 

In the 1980s Jean attended Maryland University, graduated 
MEd and subsequently specialized in tutoring children with 
learning disabilities. Their daughter Patricia was educated at 
National Cathedral School in Washington, DC. She went to 
Otago University in Dunedin, New Zealand, graduating BA 
Hons/LLB before attending Boalt Law School in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, graduating JD in 1999. She became Counsel in a large 
private sector firm in Washington DC. Their son Michael was 
educated at Sidwell Friends School in Washington, DC. He also 
went to Otago University graduating BA/LLB/B.Com before 
attending Harvard Law School in Boston, Massachusetts, gradu- 
ating JD (magna cum laude) in 2002. Michael became a Public 
Defender in Columbia, Missouri, and is now in private practice 
there. He married Rigel Oliveri in 2007, a Professor at 
Columbia’s University of Missouri Law School. They have a son 
Griffin Patrick Byrne. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Cromwell’s Taylor 


BYRNE OF TIMOGUE CASTLE 


In 1664 Daniel Byrne applied at Dublin, not for a coat of arms, 
but rather to have his right to arms confirmed as being the same 
as those granted to his grandfather, Phelim Byrne, a son of Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne. These were confirmed on 4th June 1664 but 
with the difference Daniel asked for of a silver border on the 
shield, and the mermaid, now charged with five escallops, holding 
a dart rather than the usual comb. Phelim had been a major figure 
in Insh politics as had Daniel’s uncles, Brian and Hugh, but of 
Daniel’s father, Turlough, little is known. Garrett Byrne of 
Fallowbeg recorded some interesting details relating to the back- 
ground of Daniel Byrne: 


This Daniel... was bred up in the business of a clothier, and after- 
wards carried on the trade of a tailor, and kept forty men constantly 
working at that business. He used to buy all the white cloth in Dublin, 
get it coloured red, and clothe forty thousand men with the same for 
General Cromwell, and never call for money until all was finished, 
and then received drafts from Cromwell on the Treasury, where he 
got cash, for which he purchased estates. 


According to the Autobiography of Pole Cosby of Stradbally, written 
in 1737, Daniel Byrne of Timogue, nicknamed, ‘Daniel the Tailor’, 
purchased the Lordships of Timogue and Tully for £1,000 from 
Captain Fitzgerald, the father of Robert, Earl of Kildare: 


The £1000 was for clothes, when Daniel asked him for money he told 
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him he had none but he would give him that spot of ground he had 
in the Queen’s County for it, and so Daniel got proper deeds drawn 
and he perfected them to him. 


Other accounts have it that Daniel purchased the estate around 
1660 for £120,000 from Robert Fitzgerald, uncle to the Earl of 
Kildare but there seems obvious confusion here with Daniel’s 
descendant, Sir Peter Byrne, who sold Timogue to Shelburn for 
£122,000. 

The district of Timogue originally belonged to the O’Kelly 
clan. The story is that the Fitzgeralds betrayed the chieftain, 
Fergus O’Kelly, and were granted his place at Timogue in 
reward. The estate was confiscated by the government from the 
Fitzgeralds when they were in rebellion in 1641. The Common- 
wealth government then rented it to Sir Walter Whelan. Daniel 
Byrne may have had a debt against the Fitzgeralds but Barrington 
says that Daniel persuaded George Fitzgerald to hand over 
possession of Timogue and certain family papers. George’s family 
were so enraged that they disowned him, even to the point that 
he had to be buried with his mother’s family, the O’Dempseys. 
The Fitzgeralds tried to reclaim Timogue at the Restoration and 
a bitter feud arose between the Byrnes and Fitzgeralds that lasted 
the course of two generations. 

Cosby claimed that Daniel was a Protestant; however, it would 
seem that Daniel was playing his political cards carefully. He 
appears in Cromwell’s ‘List of Innocents’, Irish Catholics that 
were not to be touched because of their loyalty to the Common- 
wealth. He also received a grant of 400 acres in Upper Ossory for 
his support. Garrett Byrne’s account of Daniel continues: 


He bought, besides this of O’Kelly’s, another estate at the Great 
Heath of Maryborough, known by the name of the Lordship of 
Shean, from a young Squire Whitney, who, being greatly indebted to 
him, and required by him to marry his daughter, and that he would 
not only forgive the debt, but redeem his estate from all other incum- 
brencies. Whitney said he could not think of smothering his blood by 
marrying a tailor’s daughter; whereupon Mr. Byrne told him he had 
better think of paying him his money, as he wanted it to fortune her; 
but, not being able to raise money by any other means than selling 
his Estate, he came and told Byrne he had thought better of the matter 
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and that he was now willing to accept of the proposal he had made 
him. Mr. Byrne said, if he could find a young squire buying an estate, 
it is with him he would be willing to match his daughter; but where 
he found such selling his, he could not think of giving her to him; so 
he compelled Squire Whitney to sell the Estate, and himself became 
the purchaser and left Squire Whitney living in the Castle of Shean. 
Soon after, Whitney invited Byrne to dine with him there and 
contrived that Byrne got neither knife nor fork, and being entreated 
by him (being master of the feast) to help himself, said he had plenty 
of meat but nothing to cut it. Whereupon Whitney answered: ‘Why 
don’t you draw out your scissors and clip it Sir?’ Daniel replied, ‘I 
drew it time enough to clip the Lordship of Shean from your back- 
side sir’. For this affront he ordered him to quit the Castle next 
morning and so turned him out. Besides Byrne being deemed a wise 
man he was both jocund and pleasant and very ready in his answers 
and bore with the slurs thrown on his trade very well, as may be 
known by his repartees. A predecessor to the new Earl of Portar- 
lington, then Squire Dawson, and of the posterity of millers, said to 
Mr. Byrne, in pressing him to a dram on a morning going to hunt: 
“Take it off Daniel, it is but a thimbleful’. He immediately drank it 
and jovially answered: ‘Yes Willy, I would take it ifit was a hoppcrful’, 
to let him know if there was a fault in being a tailor, there was the 
shame in being a miller. 


Pole Cosby makes a brief reference to this in his autobiography: 


... the Lordship of Shane and the Lordship of Kilmurray, Daniel 
purchased from Colonel Whitney for £1,500, some was for clothes 
and the rest was money lent. 


Garrett’s account of Daniel continues: 


He gave his son, Gregory, Temple education and bought the title of 
Baronet of England for him and male heirs forever, the creation 
whereof bears date in the year of our Lord 1660, and the like of 
Ireland, the creation bearing date the 17th day of May 1671. In some 
time after, being walking together in Dublin, Sir Gregory said: ‘Father 
you ought to walk to the left of mc, I being a knight and you but a 
mechanic’. He answered: ‘No you puppy, I have the precedencey in 
three ways: First, because I am an older man, secondly, because I am 
your father; and thirdly; because I am the son of a gentleman, and 
you are but the son of a poor lousy tailor. 


Daniel’s town house and place of business was in the genteel 
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Winetavern Street, Dublin. He most likely died here for he was 
buried in St. Anne’s aisle, in the Church of St. Audoen, Dublin, 
on 24th January 1684. The parish register describes him as being 
of St. Michael’s parish. His wife, simply recorded as ‘Mrs. Buyrn’, 
was also buried there on 6th June 1688. She was, wrote Daniel 
O’Byrne in his History of the Queen’s County, an O’ Neill from the clan 
of that name from Co. Wicklow. 

Margaret, the second daughter of Daniel Byrne married 
Captain Terence Dunne, son of Charles Dunne (d.1680), whose 
family had forfeited the estate of Brittas (Co. Laois) twice over 
during the Cromwellian and Wilhamite confiscations. ‘The couple 
had four sons, 1) Daniel Dunne, who married a daughter of 
Colonel Nugent, brother of Thomas Earl of Westmeath, and had 
two daughters: Alice, who married Richard Plunkett of 
Dunshaughlin, and Mary, who married James Hussey of 
Westown, Co. Kildare. 2) Barnaby who married Miss Molloy of 
King’s County and left two surviving daughters. 3) An unidenti- 
fied son mentioned in Margaret’s claim before the Commissioners 
of Forfeited Estates. 4) Edward Dunne, the youngest son, who 
married the sister of Thomas Wyse of Waterford and died in 1765. 
Margaret, like her father Daniel Byrne proved to be a remarkable 
person, for it was she, as a widow, who successfully carried 
through the claim for the restoration of the Dunne estate at 
Brittas. 

Daniel the Tailor’s eldest surviving son, Sir Gregory Byrne, was 
a supporter of the pro-Catholic James II and he served under him 
as tax assessor of the Queen’s County and M.P. for Ballinakill in 
the Patriot Parliament. He appears on the list, dated 23rd January 
1693, ‘of Roman Catholic Officers as have been taken up by 
virtue of the late General Order dated the 17th day of December 
1692’. (Along with him for the Queen’s County appear a Colonel 
Lawrence Byrne and Lieutenant Thomas Haring, as well as a 
Lieutenant ‘John Byrn’ for Dublin). However, his loyalty at the 
time of the Revolution nearly cost him Timogue and, under the 
government of William and Mary, the estate was ordered to be 
confiscated, and although Sir Gregory had enough friends in the 
right places to have the order suppressed, in the end it was an 
expensive exercise in bribery, and near ruined him. 
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Trouble with the Fitzgeralds continued as Stephen Fitzgerald 
pressed the family claim to Timogue and Sir Gregory fought back 
hard. On one occasion Sir Gregory had Stephen charged with 
high treason. On another, he had him charged with murder. 
Sentence of death was about to be given when Gilbert St. Leger 
dramatically produced the supposedly murdered man. The feud 
between the Byrnes and Fitzgeralds concluded with Sir Gregory 
inducing the grandson of Thomas Fitzgerald, also named 
Thomas, to marry his daughter Frances; thus creating peace 
between the two families. 

Pole Cosby, whose family estate of Stradbally adjoined 
Timogue, was interested in the religious and financial gossip 
around the Byrnes. He wrote that: 


Sir Gregory was born a Protestant, turned Papist, and when he 
married his first wife [Margaret] Copley, a Presbyterian, he turned 
Protestant, and when he married his second wife, Alice Fleming, Lord 
Slane’s daughter, he turned Papist and died a Papist. 


Sir Gregory married Margaret Copley 17th March 1669 and 
the couple had three children, Daniel, Frances who married 
Thomas Fitzgerald, and a daughter who married Lord O’Neill. 
It is likely that the family were always Catholic, whether 
publicly open about it or not. 

His son, Sir Daniel Byrne, succeeded Sir Gregory in 1712. 
Cosby says that Daniel *...was a Protestant until about 14 or 15 
years old, when he turned Papist upon one of his father’s turn- 
ings’. 

Daniel was certainly an active Catholic for he appears in 1704 
along with his brother-in-law, Martin Scurlog, [sic] as surety for 
John Donelly, parish priest of Coolbanagher and Lea. He married 
Anna Dorothea Warren of Poynton Hall, Cheshire. Most sources 
say that Anna Warren was a Protestant although Squire Cosby 
states that she was really a ‘Papist’ but Sir Daniel mistakenly 
thought she was Protestant. At the same time, according to Cosby, 
she mistakenly thought that Daniel was Protestant. Cosby says 
that: 


My Lady turned Protestant immediately after she married and all her 
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children were baptised by Protestant ministers and brought up 
Protestant by Sir Daniel’s Consent. 


This arrangement is confirmed by other sources. The anti- 
Catholic penal laws, in which loss of land was too easy, brought 
about the fear of being seen as Catholic. It is certain that Sir 
Daniel died a Catholic. He was respected for his moderate influ- 
ence on the neighbouring gentry’s notions on suppressing the 
local Catholic population from time to time. His memorial within 
the church at Timogue reads: 
Beneath this marble stone lyeth the body of Sir Daniel Byrne, Bart., 
who died the 25th of September, in the year 1715, and of his age the 
39th. He married Anna Dorothea, eldest daughter of Edward 
Warren, of Poynton, in the County of Chester and Kingdom of 
England, Esq. He was a singular instance of conjugal affection; a kind 
and indulgent father to his children, and in the discharge of promises, 
which in the practice of the world meets with too little regard, a great 
example of justice. Here also lyeth the body of Charles his eldest son, 
who was a youth of very promising expectation. He died the Ist of 
November 1713, and in the 9th year of his age. 


John, the second son, was only ten years old at his father, Sir 
Daniel’s death and the following year, in 1716, he was sent to 
England for his education. According to Cosby, Lady Byrne also 
sent the youngest son, Daniel, to school in England for three or 
four years, before apprenticing him to a woollen draper in 
London. In 1727 Cosby reported that this Daniel was two years 
set up for himself. Cosby said of Lady Byrne that: 


Since Sir Daniel’s death [she] often look trips to England with her 
daughters, sometimes one and two and sometimes all, she has been 
one of the best mothers that ever the world produced and did entirely 
by her most clever prudent management save that family from ruin. 


There is no doubt that the estate was in great trouble since Sir 
Gregory’s time. Lady Byrne was in London in February 1718 
appealing against a decree made in the High Court of Chancery 
in 1715. Then the late Sir Daniel had taken a case against Sir Piers 
Butler, who was acting as guardian of George Hartpole and his 
interests. The issue seemed to revolve around the will of a Joshua 
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Wilcocks. The original papers are lost but the case can be summa- 
rized from the House of Lords Journal. It seems that Sir Gregory had 
borrowed heavily from Wilcocks and had surrendered the deeds 
of Timogue as collateral and that young Hartpole had inherited 
this interest upon the death of Wilcocks. ‘The Byrnes were virtu- 
ally bankrupt. Sir Daniel had brought the case in an attempt to 
recover the situation, but he lost; in fact, the Court of Chancery 
ordered ‘the premises’ to be handed over to the defendants. When 
Daniel died later that year it must have seemed that the family 
were ruined, but Lady Byrne held on and brought the case before 
the House of Lords. ‘The Lords overturned the Chancery decision 
and ordered that the estate, deeds included, be handed back to 
the Byrnes. Moreover, the Lords also ruled that the profits of the 
estate were to be accounted for from the time of the death of Sir 
Gregory and given to Lady Byrne, and on top of this, she was 
awarded costs. 

Sir John, in the meantime, courted and married, in 1728, a 
young widow, Merial Leigh of Lime, the only child of Sir Francis 
Leicester of Tabley, in Cheshire. Sir John Byrne’s grandnephew, 
Sir Jonah Barrington, wrote an account in his memoirs of what 
he called, ‘a most deeply to be regretted instance of forming an 
English connection’. Sir Jonah got his genealogy slightly wrong as 
far as he erroneously called his maternal great-grandfather, Sir 
Daniel Byrne, ‘Sir John Byrne’, however; I have taken the liberty 
of correcting the error below: 


Colonel John Barrington, my great-grandfather, for some time before 
his death, and after I was born, resided at Ballyroan. My grandfather 
having married Margaret, the daughter of Sir [Daniel] Byrne, Bart., 
had taken to the estates and mansion, and gave an annuity to my 
great-grandfather, who died, one hundred and four years old, of a 
fever, having never shewn any of the usual decrepitudes or defects of 
age — he was the most respectable man by tradition of my family, and 
for more than seventy years a Parliament man. [Cromwellian.] 

Sir [Daniel] Byrne Bart., my maternal great-grandfather, lived at 
his old castle Timogue almost adjoining my grandfather Barrington: 
His domains, close to Stradbally, were nearly the most beautiful in 
the Queen’s County. On his decease, his widow, Lady Dorothea 
Byrne, an Englishwoman, whose name had been Warren, I believe a 
grandaunt to the late Lady Bulkley, resided there till her death; having 
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previously seen her son give one of the first, and most deeply to be 
regretted instances of what is called forming an English connection. 
SirJohn Byrne; my grand-uncle; gone to England, married the heiress 
of the Leycester family: — the very name of Ireland was then odious 
to the English gentry; and previous terms were made with him that 
his children should take the cognomen of Leycester, and drop that of 
Byrne; that he should quit Ireland, sell all his paternal estates there, 
and become an Englishman. He assented; and the last Lord Shel- 
burne purchased, for less than half their value, all his fine estates of 
which the Marquis of Lansdown is now the proprietor. 

After the father’s death, the son became of course Sir Peter 
Leycester, the predecessor of the present Sir John Fleming Leycester: 
thus the family of Byrne, descended from a long tine of Irish princes 
and chieftains, condescended to become little amongst the rank of 
English commoners; and so ended the connection between the 
Byrnes and the Barringtons. 


The following year, 1729, Pole Cosby’s father died leaving a 
seat vacant in Parliament. A number of candidates set themselves 
up for election: Colonel St. Leger Gilbert, who quickly changed 
his mind, Sir John Byrne, Dick Warburton and Pole Cosby. Pole 
expressed his resentment towards his rivals in his Autobiography: 


And Byrne had little Busyness to set up in ye Q,C. and about the 
beginning of July his friends found their error for they co’d not get 
above 80 votes for him, and so he declined, I held out and worked all 
I co’d but I was the worst person in the world to solicite for an elec- 
tion, but however underwent vast and great fatigues and no less than 
at least £300 expense, I was pretty strong for I was sure of 200 votes 
and Lord Montrath had not declared who he wo’d give his interest 
to, nor Mr. Dawson since Sir John Byrne declined for he comply- 
mented my Lord yt his interest should go as my Lords did, so both 
Mr. Warburton & I was in suspense... I did all I co’d but at last gave 
it up ye beginning of October and so the 12 of October 1729 Dick 
Warburton was elected Knight of ye Shire... Now the treachery of 
Dick Warburton and his Friends came to light and what was their 
design in getting my Father to quit Dawson in 1727... 


Lady Dorothea Byrne died in 1755, but she must have left 
Ireland before this, perhaps to be near her son John, for the Castle 
of ‘Timogue was let to the Purcell family. The ancestor of the 
family, ‘Tobias Purcell, better known to his kin as “Toby’, lost his 
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land in the government confiscations under William of Orange 
and Mary Stuart following the war. His nephew, Henry Purcell, 
married Elizabeth Fitzgerald and the couple came to live at 
Timogue Castle. Their son Tobias was born at the castle in 1738. 
The Purcells remained in the castle when ownership passed from 
the Byrnes, and on a map of Queen’s County, circa 1777, 
Timogue Castle was called ‘Purcell’s House’. Tobias Purcell 
served as a Grand Juror for Queen’s County in 1783 and he was 
also a yeomanry captain in ‘Jocelyn’s Bloodhounds’. He fought 
against the rebels at Vinegar Hill in 1798. Because of his involve- 
ment, and in that same year, Tobias, now worried for his safety 
and that of his family in case the rebels should take revenge, 
decided to leave the castle and rent a house from the Cosbys in 
Stradbally town. His son, Edward Purcell, had been born in 1792, 
probably at ‘Timogue. Several Purcell headstones survive in the 
graveyard of ‘Timogue Church, one of them being to ‘Edward, 
son of Captain Purcell of Timogue’. It is a marble stone near the 
door. Another is to Joseph Purcell, who according to family tradi- 
tion was an unmarried relation who imposed himself on the 
family. ‘Tobias ended up having to pay for his funeral. ‘Tobias 
eventually moved from Stradbally to a house called Boley Lodge. 
The Purcells were the last to live in the castle and after their time 
it was allowed to fall into ruin. Boley Lodge appears to have been 
on the estate of Brockley Park situated between Stradbally and 
Ballykilcavan. The Earl of Roden was resident there in 1800 — his 
son and Tobias Purcell were believed to be cousins. Lord Roden’s 
son turned Protestant, and his son in turn became Bishop of 
Clougher. He partly built the bishop’s palace, Clougher Park, in 
Co. Tyrone. This was the Hon. Percy Jocelyn about whom there 
was a terrible sex abuse scandal, which ended with Percy being 
defrocked in 1822. He ended his days as a domestic servant. ‘The 
impact on family and relations was tremendous and may explain 
why the Jocelyns were gone from Co. Laois by the middle of the 
nineteenth century and probably why Edward Purcell left the area 
to settle elsewhere. ‘Today the scant remains of Timogue Castle, 
together with those of the mill, may be seen near the old church 
of ‘Timogue. 

Sir John Byrne paid his last visit to his estate at Timogue in 
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1740, intending to renew the leases and to ensure that his relatives 
were securely settled. Unfortunately, Sir John got no further than 
making John Bowen of Ballyadams a lease of Fallowbeg for three 
lives when news came that his wife Merial was ill with fever. Sir 
John immediately returned to Cheshire, but as it turned out, Sir 
John took the same fever and died. 

It is clear that Sir John had worried about the family name 
changing after he died, indeed, what next happened seems to bear 
out Sir Jonah Barrington’s account of Sir Francis Leicester laying 
down terms and conditions for Sir John’s marriage into the family. 
Sir John’s will, which had been made in 1738, presumably antic- 
ipating his departure for Ireland, directs all who succeed him to 
bear the name of Byrne. Sir Francis Leicester and his daughter, 
Lady Merial Byrne, perhaps never fully recovered from this fever 
themselves for they both died in August 1742, soon after Sir John. 
Sir Francis left a will directly opposing Sir John’s. John’s son, Peter 
Byrne, known as “The Irish Heir’, was only ten years old at the 
time. The will of Sir Francis instructed that Peter must take the 
name of Leicester and sell his Irish estate at Timogue, failure to 
do this would see the estate at ‘Tabley, including all the Leicester 
money and plate, pass to the University of Oxford. Sir Peter Byrne 
was a minor, so had no legal say or choice in the matter. A bill 
was passed through parliament, known as the ‘Byrne Estate Act’, 
which effectively cancelled Sir John’s will and upheld the will of 
Sir Francis. The twelve-year-old Sir Peter Byrne became known 
as Sir Peter Leicester. 

Sir Peter was twenty-five when he sold ‘Timogue to the Marquis 
of Shelburn for £122,000. Sir Edward Walsh of nearby Ballykil- 
cavan related this tale about the sale of Timogue: 


When Sir Peter sold the property to Shelburn and the deed drawn 
up, the bell rang for dinner, on which Shelburn requested Peter to 
sign the deed and that he would pay the purchase money after dinner. 
Sir Peter agreed, signed the deed, drank freely, became intoxicated, 
sought repose, and on the next morning, when he demanded the 
money, was told by Shelburn that he had paid him. 


There is nothing to support this story as being true but perhaps 
the tale did reflect a local feeling that the estate should never have 
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been sold, or was at least undersold and that the family head 
should not have made his home elsewhere than Ireland. 


BYRNE OF FALLOWBEG 


The Byrne family of Fallowbeg claimed descent from Loughlin 
Dubh O’Byrne of Ballintlea Castle, Go. Wicklow. His castle and 
estate were remembered by the family as having been ‘by the 
seaside’. Like many of the clan, following the turmoil of the Tudor 
period, Loughlin remained loyal to the Stuart king, James I. 
However, peace remained elusive and the story goes that 
Loughlin’s eldest son, Denis Byrne, lost Ballintlea in the 
Cromwellian confiscation. 

The Byrnes of Fallowbeg became related to the Byrnes of 
Timogue by intermarriage, and they could count Daniel Byrne of 
Timogue “The Tailor’, as an ancestor twice over, but they 
believed that Daniel was the younger brother of Denis. Denis may 
well have had a younger brother named Daniel, but if so, he was 
not the Daniel Byrne of ‘Timogue. None the less, they preserved 
the memory of a close family relationship with their one-time 
landlords and kinsmen. 

The family of Denis Byrne, following the turmoil of the 
Confederate War, certainly found a refuge at Timogue where 
they settled with some status. There is no reason to think that they 
did not follow Daniel Byrne there, or that he did not encourage 
branches of the clan to settle around him. The historian Dr. John 
O’Donovan, working on the Ordnance Survey in Queen’s 
County during 1838, copied several manuscripts made by 
Fallowbeg Byrnes and one of the most interesting accounts, that 
of Garrett Byrne, who was born in 1716, tells much of the story 
of the family of Denis Byrne: 


From Denis Byrne, son to Loughlin, nicknamed Black, the heir that 
possessed the estate and Castle of Ballintlea, near Redcross, in the 
County of Wicklow, was descended Gerald Byrne, who was married 
to a woman surnamed Kilmartin. He fought in King Charles I army 
against General Cromwell and was wounded in said war by twenty- 
one stabs of a pike of which he was afterwards cured; but as, after a 
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subsequent battle, he lay weak amongst the slain, a woman, who was 
plundering the dead, gave him a stroke of a reaping-hook in the ear, 
which came to a mortification of which he died. All his children, 
except Garrett and Hugh, were killed in the war. Garrett was married 
to Catherine, daughter to William Lalor, son of Daniel, nicknamed 
Ballaugh, the son of Denis, and grandson to Henry Lalor, who made 
his escape from [the massacre at] Mullaghmast [1577.] Denis was the 
last heir of the Lalors possessed of the Estate of Dysart, near Mary- 
borough, in the Queen’s County. 


A tradition, preserved in a manuscript copied by Lawrence 


Byrne, son of the above Garrett, states that: 


Not withstanding what is said that one O’ More only had escaped the 
massacre, yet the common tradition of the country is that many more 
had escaped through the means of one Henry Lalor, who remarking 
that none of those returned who had entered the fort before him, 
desired his companions to make off as fast as they could, in case they 
did not see him come back. Lalor, as he was entering the fort, saw the 
carcasses of his slaughtered companions, then drew his sword and 
fought his way back to those that survived, along with whom he made 
his escape to Dysart, his family’s ancestral home. 


Garrett Byrne continues his account of his grandfather: 


This Garrett Byrne died in Lugacurren, on the 10th of March 1722, 
at the age of ninety-six years, and had eight sons to wit, Gerald, 
Lawrence, Hugh, Daniel, John, Edmond, William, and Andrew. 
Gerald was parish priest of Stradbally, Timahoe, Ballyadams, 
Doonane, and the districts belonging to them, for fifteen years, he 
died in Lugacurren on the 24th day of July 1724, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. He served as a dragoon under King James and fought in 
all the memorable battles against King William, until discharged at 
Limerick, he was the first priest ordained in Ireland after the condi- 
tions thereof. William was also a priest and died in Paris about the 
age of thirty years; none having issue but Lawrence, who was married 
to Catherine, daughter of William Byrne, Timogue, and died in 
Lugacurren on the sixth day of February 1744, aged seventy-three 
years. He had three sons, viz. Garrett, the oldest; William, born the 
4th July 1718, who was parish priest of the parishes of Stradbally and 
Timahoe for nineteen years and died in Timogue on the 11th 
February 1775. Daniel, the youngest, was born in the year 1722 and 
died on the 26th December 1780, at Clondoula, on the lands of Bally- 
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coolin; he was first married to Elenor Hanbury in the year 1751, and 
after her death, to Honor Brennan, and had many children by both. 
Garrett Byrne, oldest son to the aforementioned Lawrence, was born 
in Lugacurren on the 28th December 1716; he married Mary, 
daughter to Daniel Duigan of Ballinagate, near Arless, on the 13th 
February 1751. 


In another part of the manuscript Garrett tells of the sale of 
Timogue by Sir Peter Byrne Leicester in 1756. They were 
completely disconnected from the head of their clan now, from 
patronage, protection and kinship. Over the next century 
Garrett’s descendants became impoverished farmers, holding 
onto memories of the time when one of their name owned the land 
they lived on: 


The Lordship of Timogue, commonly called O’Kelly’s ground, being 
then all out of lease, except Fallowbeg, by reason of Sir John [Byrne] 
dying long before, and Sir Peter [his son] not being of age to make 
leases, so as there was no proper rental, it was requisite for both 
purchaser and seller to have the ground valued accordingly. Sir Peter 
treating with the Earl of Shelburn in England, they agreed to send 
valuators to view the Estates, they were sold to him for one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand pounds of English money. 

This Shelburn never let an acre to the tenants in being, nor to a 
Leinster man, except for Tully to Parson Hunt, but all to Munster 
men. He had a great leaning to them, his mother being a County 
Kerry woman of the name of Fitzmaurice. Timogue he let to Coun- 
sellor Spring; Ballycoolin to Moore; Ballinteskin and Cuileen to Wall; 
Lugacurren and Coorglass to Henry Hunt; and Raheenabowel, 
Knockaconna and Coolrush to his brother, John Hunt, the Attorney, 
so that the whole Estate of O’Kelly’s ground was disposed of to 
Munster men, except Tully and Fallowbeg, and has remained in their 
hands ever since. 

Lands were greatly risen in those days; the highest price never 
exceeded six shillings an acre before this time. I took forty acres about 
the mansion house of Lugacurren, where I was born, from Sir John 
Byrne, in the year 1740, but not having a lease, the agent ['Thady 
Dunne] after Sir John Byrne’s death, soon found means to deprive 
me of it. 

The Mangans held Lugacurren, Courglass, and Fallowbeg, from 
Sir Daniel Byrne, for twenty-two pence an acre, tho’ Henry Hunt has 
part of it now let for forty-two shillings and six pence by the acre. 
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Garrett’s son, Lawrence, added these words to the manuscript 
after Garrett’s death: 


He died in Fossey on the 18th day of June 1730; and she [his wife 
Mary Byrne] died at Heath Lodge on the Ist day of February 1801 
aged eighty-eight. Their issue, Lawrence, born Thursday, —19th 
December 1751, old style, in the mansion house of Fallowbeg; who 
married Ann, daughter to James Byrne of Bolybeg, on the 24th day 
of June 1793. 


John O’Donovan makes the final comment to the manuscript, 
the whole of which he published in his Annals of the Four Masters: 


This Lawrence was a man of considerable learning and was the last 
native of Magh Druchtain that read and spoke the Irish language 
fluently. He died in January 1840, aged 89. He had several sons who 
are still living, and who, though reduced to poor farmers, are, if any 
faith be due to tradition so respectable, the senior branch of the 
family. 


O’Donovan was mistaken in accepting that the Byrnes of 
Fallowbeg were the senior branch of the family. Garrett Byrne 
had claimed in his manuscript that: 


This Daniel was the second son of a gentleman of fortune, [Loughlin 
O’Byrne] whose estate was situated by the seaside, at a place called 
Ballintlea, near Redcross, in the County of Wicklow, and not being 
the heir, was brought up to the business ofa clothier. 


However, as I have said, the Daniel in their family tree, the 
younger son of Loughlin, was not the Daniel who founded the 
Byrnes at Timogue. ‘The confusion may have arisen because the 
Byrnes of Fallowbeg could trace two maternal lines of descent 
from Daniel Byrne of 'Timogue. Firstly, Catherine Byrne, the 
mother of Garrett (d.1780), the author of the Fallowbeg manu- 
script, was a great-granddaughter of Daniel of ‘Timogue. In 
addition, Garrett’s son Lawrence (d.1840), married Anne Barron, 
a great-great-granddaughter of Daniel. 

Lawrence and Anne had two sons, Daniel and James, who were 
both living in 1856. Margaret Byrne, who in 1975 was post- 
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mistress of Aughrim, Co. Wicklow, was a granddaughter of either 
Daniel or James. Her father Daniel was born in Fallowbeg, served 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and settled in Aughrim. Other 
members of the Fallowbeg family are believed to have emigrated. 

Another member of the family, Martin Byrne of Fallowbeg, 
was an active member in the Laois Brigade, IRA and he appears 
to have been involved in the assassination of Dr. ‘Thomas O’Hig- 
gins, the father of the Minister of Home Affairs, Kevin O’Higgins, 
on llth February 1923. Leader of an armed party of seven men, 
Byrne entered the house of Thomas O’Higgins at Timogue, 
leaving two men at the door but in the ensuing argument O’Hig- 
gins got hold ofa revolver and Byrne ordered the men to fire. The 
assassination was a national scandal; the IRA denied authorizing 
the act although that is debatable. A Byrne was arrested under 
suspicion at Stradbally and held at Portlaoise on Ist February. 
Michael Rafter in The Quiet County (2005), identifies this Byrne as 
Martin Byrne of Fallowbeg and goes on to say that, ‘Byrne is 
reputed to have died of exposure while on the run in the after- 
math of the shooting of Dr. O’Higgins’. 


BYRNE OF BYRNESGROVE 


Daniel’s eldest son, Sir Gregory Byrne, married twice. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1690, was Alice (d.1753), daughter and 
co-heiress of Randal Fleming | 6th Baron Slane, of Co. Meath and 
sister of Christopher Fleming, Viscount Longford. Of Gregory’s 
second family, Brendan Corrigan recorded the following story: 


Charles Byrne, when he was a youth and before he came of age, in 
the lifetime of his father, being in the company of another young man, 
they on the road met with a likely young woman riding behind her 
husband, a smith by trade and newly married, and upon their 
insisting to kiss her against her husband’s will, and in opposing them, 
a quarrel ensued and in which the smith got a wound of which he died 
and for which said Charles Byrne came to some trouble which put his 
father Sir Gregory to a good expense, and after the death of his father 
he married Margaret Colclough, the eldest daughter of Colonel 
Dudley Colclough of Moherry in the County of Wexford and by her 
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had several children. His eldest son Gregory ... [illegible] his next son 
Dudley, was twice married and died without issue. John, James and 
Caesar, his three other sons went abroad in order to go into foreign 
service. Mary Anne his eldest daughter became religious and so on 
after died ... [illegible]. Margaret married and in a few years after 
died without issue, and in a short time after, his daughter Alice after 
coming of age died unmarried, and the said Charles Byrne both by 
his [illegible] and extravagance had the misfortune to see his Estate 
sold on the 23rd May 1744 towards the payment of his debts before 
he died. His widow survived him about 8 years. 


Sir Gregory did purchase Kilmocar (also known as Kilmagar) 
near Castlecomer in Co. Kilkenny, an estate of 2,714 acres, for 
Charles Byrne, the eldest son of the second marriage. ‘Tradition 
has it that there was a castle at Kilmocar that Charles replaced 
with a house he called Byrnesgrove. Charles, as related in the 
above story, did marry Margaret, daughter of Colonel Dudley 
Colclough of Duffry Hall, Co. Wexford and M.P. for Enniscorthy. 
In 1743 Charles mortgaged the estate of Byrnesgrove to Captain 
Johnson (seemingly the same Captain Johnson who owned Clara), 
for £12,841, and Johnson sold it on to a James Agar for £17,700 
without Charles’ consent. A lawsuit followed but Charles died 
before its conclusion. His will was proven before the Prerogative 
Court on 6th March 1752. His wife Margaret being his executor, 
it mentions sons, Dudley Colclough, John, James and Caesar and 
daughters, Mary Ann, Alice, Margaret, and Frances. His brother- 
in-law Caesar Colclough is also mentioned. (John Byrne was 
father of Daniel Byrne of Lissanure House, mentioned below). 

Charles’ son, Dudley Colclough Byrne attempted to recover 
the estate by conforming to the state-church and turning Protes- 
tant thereby invoking the Penal Laws in his favour, but even this 
effort failed to recover the land. Two of Charles Byrne’ sons were 
living in Germany at the time, John and James, probably because 
of their uncle, John Jacob’s connection with Saxony (see below). 
Following Dudley’s death, James, the last surviving son of 
Charles, returned to Ireland to renew the lawsuit, but on 7th April 
1774, while prosecuting it in Dublin, he was accidentally drowned 
in the River Liffey and with his death the claim ended. 

The fourth son of Charles, Gregory Byrne, married Margaret 
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Bermingham, daughter of Lord Athenry, granddaughter of 
Thomas Nugent, Earl of Westmeath, and sister of the Earl of 
Louth. Gregory Byrne of Byrnesgrove died Ist September 1742, 
a year to the month after his marriage to Margaret Bermingham. 
(Daniel O’Byrne says that they married in December 1741). The 
different dates may reflect a practise of the time of two marriages 
— one before the state-church and the other before a Catholic 
priest. Margaret was buried in the chancel of Rosconnell church 
under a large limestone flag, now broken and much worn: 


Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Margaret Byrne alias Bermingham relict 
of Gregory Byrne of Byrnesgrove Esq., daughter of the Right Hon. 
Francis Lord Athenry, granddaughter of The Right Hon. Thomas 
Earl of Westmeath, Sister of the right Hon. Thomas Earl of Louth, 
she died at Dublin April 16th 1762. RIP. 


Connected with this is an account of Gregory and his wife: 


... Gregory Byrne was a wealthy young man who owned Byrnesgrove 
Castle and townland, adjacent to Ballymartin, at a time when 
Catholics were forbidden to own any property. The story has it that 
one day he was in Dublin on business and as he walked along by the 
River Liffey, he saw a young lady on horseback. Suddenly the lady’s 
horse took fright and threatened to plunge into the river, carrying its 
fair rider with it. Byrne went quickly to the rescue and managed to 
save the young woman from almost certain death. Needless to say 
they became acquainted; she proved to be the daughter of Francis 
Bermingham Lord Athenry, and granddaughter of the Earl of West- 
meath. It is said that Byrne developed the friendship by getting 
himself invited to a masked ball at which the highest in the land were 
in attendance, including, of course, The Honourable Margaret 
Bermingham. She was so pleasantly surprised to meet him again that 
she fell in love with him there and then. After a short time they were 
married, but when her father learned of this he was outraged that his 
daughter should marry a Catholic and a commoner so he banished 
her from his family circle. 

For a young lady accustomed to the high society of Dublin, life in 
her new home at Byrnesgrove might have seemed like a banishment 
anyway but she seems to have adjusted well to her situation, and fate 
was in any case taking a hand with family relationships. One day, a 
year or so later, when her husband was again in Dublin he passed by 
two of the gentry, one of which happened to be his father-in-law, 
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whom he had never met. Lord Athenry inquired of his companion 
the name of this magnificent young man on horseback. Whereupon 
he received this answer, ‘Is that not your worship’s son-in-law, 
Gregory Byrne from County Kilkenny?’ His Lordship then declared. 
‘How could I blame my daughter for marrying a man such as he!’, 
and he commanded the horseman be called back and introduced to 
him. All was forgiven and henceforth Gregory Byrne and his wife 
were to be received back to the full friendship of the father’s family. 
Byrne rode post haste back to Byrnesgrove to inform his wife of the 
good news, but no sooner had he jumped from his horse than he 
dropped dead! It is said that a clot in his leg went to his heart killing 
him there and then. The date was September Ist 1742. 

His widow’ returned to Dublin, where she lived out the rest of her 
life. In spite of penal times she retained the Catholic faith to which 
she had been converted on her marriage. Before she died she 
requested that her remains be interred in the same grave as her 
husband in Rosconnell church. Her request was granted following 
her death in April 1763. 

There is some indication that Gregory Byrne may have met his 
bride-to-be in somewhat less dramatic circumstances than outlined. 
It appears that during the 1730s he was in disguise as a student at 
Trinity College (enrolment was forbidden to Catholics of the time and 
for almost 200 years afterwards), [and] was thus very well acquainted 
with Dublin city. He could have first met the Hon. Margaret 
Bermingham at that time. 

A story at one time published by an unknown author, claiming to 
be based on local tradition, related how the funeral of the Hon. 
Margaret Bermingham in April 1763 was made up of many of the 
leading gentry of the time. The huge cortege was said to have left such 
an impression on all the people that over sixty years later the 
Shanahoe schoolmaster-poet John Keegan composed a poem about 
it, “The Masked Ball’, which formed the basis of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera of this name. 

This story is without foundation. It is most unlikely that in 1763 a 
large party of prominent people accompanied this lady’s funeral from 
Dublin, much more likely the burial was private passing almost unno- 
ticed by locals of the time. No poem by Keegan of this name is known 
to exist, nor is there such an opera by Gilbert and Sullivan. Needless 
to add Giuseppe Verdi’s opera Un Ballo in Maschera (A Masked Ball) 
has no connection with Rosconnell. 


According to Daniel O’Byrne’s History of the Queen’s County 
(1856), Gregory Byrne and Margaret Bermingham evidently had 
a child because he records that the Byrnes of “Bulabeg’, or 
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Boleybeg, were descendants of their union. ‘The family were gone 
from Boleybeg by 1856 when O’Byrne mentions that the family 
were now represented by Charles Byrne of Mayadd. 


BYRNE OF SORRELL HILL AND LISSANURE 


William Fitzpatrick has researched the history of this branch of 
the family and privately published it for family circulation as ‘The 
Byrnes of Sorrell Hill and Lissanure . Vhe following account on Sorrell 
Hill and Lissanure owes much to his work. 

Charles of Byrnesgrove’s son, John, evidently returned from 
Germany and settled in Boleybeg in Queen’s County. He married 
Elizabeth Maher, which marked the start of this branch’s connec- 
tion with Tipperary. John’s sister Margaret was also married to 
Daniel Maher, the eldest son of Martin Maher of Great Woods, 
Co. Tipperary. Daniel Maher died an officer in the Irish Brigade 
in the West Indies in 1796. John’s eldest daughter, Mary married 
another member of the Maher family, John Maher who died in 
1822. ‘There was also a connection with the Meagher family who 
themselves were related to the Mahers. The will of Daniel 
Meagher of Tullowmacjames, gentleman, proven in 1795, shows 
that his lands in Tullowmacjames, called Lessatinnch and 
Finnvanes, were held by lease jointly with John Byrne of 
Boleybeg, Queen’s County, from Nicholas Maher of Thurles and 
Gilbert Meagher of Loughmoe. He left his lands to his mother 
Mary Meagher, nee Bourke, sisters, Bridget wife of John Dwyer 
and Margaret wife of Nicholas Green and his nephew Charles 
Byrne. Although apparently childless, or at least without children 
surviving to adulthood, this may indicate that Daniel Meagher 
was widower to another sister of John Byrne. His executors were: 
Gilbert Meagher, John Byrne and John Dwyer. These connec- 
tions eventually brought this branch of the Byrnes to 
Tullowmacjames. 

The burning down of an unoccupied dwelling in Tullowmac- 
james, Templetuohy, ‘Thurles, Co. Tipperary on 26th April 1837, 
a property belonging to Daniel Byrne of Lissanure House, a son 
of John Byrne of Boleybeg, marked the beginning of a tragic 
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conflict in the parish of ‘Templetuohy. Daniel Byrne had recently 
taken the house and the farm attached to it, from a dispossessed 
tenant. Apparently, Daniel wanted to extend his holdings in 
Tullowmacjames. Daniel also leased land in the ‘Tullowmacjames 
area from Trustees of the Board of Education. Around a fortnight 
later, on 17th May, he took possession of another sublet farm on 
Tullowmacjames, from which a family named Feehely were 
evicted by their landlord for being three years rent in arrears. He 
took possession of the unoccupied lands as well as Feehely’s farm. 
Daniel Byrne had their cottage demolished and he did not allow 
them to avail of the potato crop they had in the ground as a means 
of support for the year ahead, which was customarily done. He 
also set the land immediately to another lessee instead of leaving 
the land for a year as was the custom. 

Daniel was aware that there was ‘bad feeling’ towards him and 
it is believed that he travelled armed and that he used different 
roads when going to and from his home. On the Ist of August 
1837, at about half past seven in the evening, be was returning 
from Thurles on horseback. As he rode along the road through 
Tullowmacjames towards his home shots were fired at him from 
a low hedge by the roadside near the gates of his home, Lissanure 
House. William Gantley, who had accompanied him part of the 
way from Thurles, had just parted from him at the castle of 
Tullowmacjames, when he heard two shots and turned to see 
Daniel hanging down from his plunging horse with one foot 
caught in a stirrup. He saw a man run away, but newspaper 
reports stated that there were two persons involved in the 
shooting. Gantley left Daniel, who was clearly bleeding to death, 
in the care of some people who had gathered, while he rode to tell 
the family what had occurred and to fetch the priest. Daniel was 
conveyed home and he died that evening. Two of the Feehely 
brothers, Michael and John, were arrested for Daniel’s murder. 
There was not however sufficient evidence against John, who was 
released on proclamation. Michael was tried in March 1838 but 
the jury failed to bring in a unanimous verdict and the judge 
ordered a retrial. Mr. Justice Perrin heard the new trial, which 
was not for murder but rather for conspiracy. The Attorney- 
General told the jury: 
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..-evidence will not go to show who the person was who fired the shot 
that deprived Mr. Byrne of existence, but to prove the conspiracy 
which was planned to take his life for weeks and months before the 
murder was perpetrated... 


A witness, Dick Brute, recounted attending a wake for John 
Whelan’s little girl about a fortnight before Daniel Byrne was shot. 
He claimed that Michael Feehely had seen him before the wake 
and he had asked him to go to Killough to borrow a gun for 
Feehely to kill Byrne. On the other hand, there were allegations 
that since the previous trial, Daniel’s brother, Dudley Byrne, had 
tried to bribe witnesses against the Feehelys. Bridget Reilly, 
Brute’s sister, said that her brother had told her that if she and her 
husband, ‘were said by him he would give them what would 
support them,’ he also told her that he ‘was offered four hundred 
pounds to hang Mick Feehely by Mr. Byrne and the sergeant.’ She 
added, ‘What could my husband do about it when he was working 
for Mr. Byrne before and after his death?’ Although there was 
circumstantial evidence against Feehely, it appears that the alle- 
gations of bribery undermined the case and the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

Land agitation was strong and the following October, Charles 
O’Keefe, agent for Daniel’s distant cousin Nicholas Maher of 
Turtulla House, was murdered on Main Street, Thurles. There 
were also many other assaults including the attempted murder of 
Daniel’s brother, Edmund Byrne, who had also relocated to 
Tipperary. He, like Daniel, was returning from Thurles to Lissa- 
nure in 1843 when the attempt occurred. Around the same time 
William Lee, an agent of Henry Carden of Barnane, was shot in 
the arm but not seriously hurt. The two Feehely brothers who had 
been suspected of Daniel Byrne’s murder were arrested and 
charged for the attempted murder of Lee. John Feehely was 
convicted and transported to Van Diemen’s Land but Michael 
was acquitted. Edmund Byrne was angry at the acquittal of 
Michael Feehely and he felt that the Crown should institute a 
third trial. Edmund continued to believe that the Feehelys of 
Tullowmacjames were responsible for the murder of his brother 
and the attempt on his own life. 
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In June 1839 Joseph Tabeteau, a Tipperary stipendiary magis- 
trate giving evidence before the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into crime and outrage in Ireland, described the late 
Daniel Byrne as having been an extensive middleman whose 
family, ‘respectable people,’ had fallen into difficulties. 

Life for the Byrnes however was not all turbulent. The first 
recorded game of cricket in this part of ‘Tipperary was between 
Sorrell Hill Cricket Club and Strogue Cricket Club, which took 
place at Sorrell Hill House, the residence of Daniel and Edmund’s 
elder brother Captain Dudley Byrne. Although Thomas Meagher 
of Strogue made 24 runs and knocked 8 of the Sorrell Hill wickets, 
the home team won by an innings and 29 runs. The newspaper 
report paid tribute to the contribution made to the day’s enjoy- 
ment by the Strogue fife and drum band: 


...1t would be wrong to wind up without returning the best thanks of 
all to the Strogue Fife and Drum Band, which attended and 
performed many a lively measure during the day, and in the cool of 
the evening played a series of country dances, whilst the stalwart sons 
of surrounding parishes battered the face of each daisy. 


Captain Byrne was a prominent and influential character who 
had served as a paymaster in the Spanish Carlist Wars with Sir 
George De Lacy Evan’s legion and he was fondly remembered in 
Barnaby Fitzpatrick’s autobiography Ego. Barnaby refers to him 
as ‘Major’ rather than Captain Byrne. (Barnaby Fitzpatrick, Lord 
Castletown, the 2nd Baron Castletown of Upper Ossory was the 
son of John Wilson Fitzpatrick, 1st Baron Castletown of Upper 
Ossory, the illegitimate son of John Fitzpatrick, 2nd Earl of Upper 
Ossory): 


We had a great character in Major Byrne, a near neighbour. Six-foot- 
six in height and thin and wiry as a lath, he was a great old soldier 
and had fought in the Spanish wars in, I think, Sir De Lacy Evan’s 
contingent. My father told me once that before I was born, there was 
a dispute as to the ownership of a piece of bogland at home. Some 
said it was in Tipperary, some said in Ossory. My father’s agent, a 
fine type of the older generation of Ireland, advised my father to ask 
Major Byrne to settle the question. ‘Of course I will’, said the Major. 
Give me a week and PII tell you who owns it’. He called together the 
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opposing factions and selected twenty stalwart fighters from each side. 
‘Settle it yourselves, boys’, he said, ‘Whichever side beats the devil out 
of the other gets the bog’. The Ossory men won after a stiff fight, and 
that piece of bog is still in my possession. 


There was also an attempt made on the life of Captain Dudley 
Byrne as he was driving from his home at Sorrell Hill to the Petty 
Sessions at Moneygall in December 1863. Captain Byrne had 
taken over the Lissanure lands from his brothers and he was a 
substantial landowner in his own right. In addition he looked after 
lands at Crumlin in Moneygall and ‘Tullowmacjames belonging 
to Charles Thomas Warde of Clopton House, Stratford-on-Avon, 
whose daughter Georgine Louise married Captain Byrne’s son, 
Edward Dudley Byrne of Lissanure. (Edward Dudley, like his 
father, also appears as a subscriber to Daniel O’Byrne’s 1877 
History of the Round Towers of Ireland, although here his name 
appears as ‘Dudley Edward’). This third assassination attempt 
followed the eviction by Captain Byrne of Michael Kennedy, 
Kennedy’s son John and another tenant from lands they were 
renting at Crumlin because of arrears of rent going back three 
years. Captain Byrne allowed them to get what they could for 
their interest in the land from the new tenant to whom it was set, 
however soon afterwards the Kennedys ‘took forcible possession’ 
and had their cattle grazing on the place again. Captain Byrne 
summoned them and the other tenant for trespass and forcible 
possession before Moneygall Petty Sessions. When they gave an 
undertaking that they would not repeat the offence, with Captain 
Byrne interceding on their behalf, they were let off with a penalty 
of only one penny each. However, in December of that same year 
Captain Byrne had to attend the Petty Sessions at Moneygall 
again as he had taken out another summons against the same 
parties along with some others. As he was driving along the road 
about a half a mile from Moneygall, with his twelve-year-old son 
and his land bailiff, he was fired at from behind a ditch. However, 
Captain Byrne appears to have been held in high esteem by his 
tenants as can be seen from the following letter sent to the 
Tipperary Advocate on behalf of twenty-eight tenants of Tullow- 
macjames: 
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...We the tenants of Tullowmacjames ...beg leave to congratulate 
you heartily on your recent and merciful escape from the assassin, and 
to express our cordial sympathy with you, Mrs. Byrne and your 
family. We desire publicly to record with horror the murderous 
attempt upon your life, and our desire to aid by every means in our 
power, in detecting and bringing to justice the perpetrators of crimes 
which dishonour the Christian religion, and are a reproach to our 
country, which interfere so injuriously with the progress and pros- 
perity of our native land ... We declare, moreover, that we were not 
influenced by you or from any other quarter in thus expressing our 
sentiments, and we only state what is known to all, that you have the 
goodwill and respect of every well disposed person among the 
tenantry, and where you are esteemed by every class and creed... 


This public declaration by the tenants of Tullowmacjames 
contrasts with the closing of ranks by local people on the murder 
of Captain Byrne’s brother Daniel sixteen years earlier. 

Captain Byrne was a central figure in the life of Templetuohy 
throughout most of the nineteenth century. He was on the jury 
list for the selection of twelve jurors for the trial of the Cormack 
brothers for the murder of John Ellis, the agent and farm manager 
of John Trant of Dovea, but it was believed that Captain Byrne 
was directed to stand down on the basis that he was a Catholic. 
The Cormacks were subsequently found guilty of the murder and 
executed. Captain Byrne was afterwards involved in raising ques- 
tions and seeking a public inquiry into what was generally 
regarded as a serious injustice regarding the Cormack brothers. 

Captain Byrne’s brother, Edmund Byrne, was a supporter of 
Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847) and he chaired and gave the 
opening address at a ‘monster meeting’ for the Repeal of the 
Union at Longorchard House, the home of Richard Lalor Shiel, 
on the 9th June 1844. During the famine, Edmund was requested 
to testify before the Devon Commission on the extent of clear- 
ances going on in the general region. Edmund commented on the 
clearances being done by John Carden at his estate in Barnane 
and by Henry Carden in Templemore, where the leases on farms 
on his estate which been sublet too numerously and were as a 
result overstocked with people. He stated that landlords did not 
want to see their lands divided into farms smaller than 40 or 50 
acres. Sub-letting and over-division led to over-population of the 
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land and was inconsistent with good farming, because the land 
was so much devoted to the support of those families that nothing 
would be left to pay the rent. 

Another brother of Captain Byrne, John Byrne (1789-1851), 
was secretary of the ‘Templetuohy Relief Committee in the famine 
crisis and he performed his duties in a responsible and committed 
way. His death was reported in the Tipperary Vindicator for 9th May 
1851: 


On the 3rd instant, at his residence Lissanure, near Templemore, in 
the 62nd year of his age, Edward Byrne Esq., second son of the late 
John Byrne Esq., of Boollbeg, in the Queen’s County. 


Interestingly the same column reports the death at Gorey of, 
‘Michael, son of M. Byrne Esq., apothecary’. 

Captain Dudley Byrne was also heavily involved in politics as 
a Liberal Party supporter. In the Tipperary by-election of 1866, 
following the sudden death of John Blake Dillon, Byrne’s cousin 
Nicholas V. Maher of Turtulla House, Thurles, Co. ‘Tipperary 
took the initiative in convening what ended up as a boisterous 
meeting in Thurles for the selection of the liberal candidate. 
Notable among those present was Captain Byrne who declared 
that if a candidate was not nominated that day Tipperary would 
be lost to the Liberal cause. Eventually a Protestant Dublin 
barrister Charles White, proposed by Byrne’s near neighbour and 
friend, Captain Edmond Power Lalor, was selected and Captain 
Byrne became White’s election agent. White had a safe enough 
victory thanks to Captain Byrne, but the House of Commons 
Select Committee decided to investigate the conduct of White’s 
election campaign. Transcripts of the inquiry make entertaining 
reading and in particular, Captain Byrne’s contribution where he 
showed considerable capacity for evasion in answering counsel’s 
questioning and cross-examining. The case went against the peti- 
tioners and White retained his seat. 

Captain Byrne was also involved in a number of other elections 
over the years most famously the Cashel Borough Election of 
1868 and the Mallow Borough by-election of February 1870. 
Following these elections another inquiry was held, and during 
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questioning by Sir Isaac Butt, when Byrne was being flippant, Butt 
remarked that it was a serious inquiry and that he should answer 
him civilly. When Byrne retorted that he would not be bullied by 
Butt the judge intervened reminding him to answer Mr. Butt 
civilly or he would find himself in a serious position. 

Captain Dudley Byrne and his wife Matilda Hilary had six chil- 
dren: Edward Dudley, Henry, John De Lacy (1858-1908), 
Algernon, Matilda and Elizabeth. Captain Byrne died at Sorrell 
Hill on 25th June 1879. His will, dated 27th August 1877, shows 
a touching concern for his family: 


In these few lines I make my last will I hereby give and bequeath all 
and every description of property I may possess at may death 
consisting of houses lands... in fact everything within and without on 
the lands of Sorrell Hill to my dear wife to use and dispose of as she 
may think proper without being responsible to any one else. I feel 
perfectly satisfied that she will deal and act by our children in an 
honourable and just manner for their welfare both here and hereafter. 
I particularly recommend to her especial care our eldest child Eliza- 
beth to whom I give a charge of five hundred pounds of good and 
lawful money on Lissanure, which Edward is bound to make good to 
her having faithfully promised to do so in presence of his mother prior 
to his marriage. In consequence of Edward being liable to an annuity 
of thirty pounds a year to his Aunt Judy for her life I don’t wish or 
desire that any demand should be made on him on account of Eliza- 
beth until after Aunt Judy’s death, but when this takes place I desire 
and order that Edward pays to his sister four per cent per annum on 
the said five hundred pounds commencing from the period of Aunt 
Judy’s death, in two half yearly payments of ten pounds each and to 
pay the principal to his sister at such time and manner as their mother 
and themselves shall decide on, but I don’t desire that Edward should 
in any way be pressed for payment immediately after my death as he 
has many demands at present. Commending my last words to you my 
dearly beloved children, is to love each other fondly and truly, obey 
your mother and love her, and pray for the repose of the soul of your 
poor father who fondly hopes to meet you all in a better world. I have 
done my best for you and I am certain your mother will faithfully fulfil 
her duty by you all. I wish every attention to be paid to De Lacy’s 
needs until he has completed his education entitling him to be 
admitted an engineer where I hope from his good sense, and conduct 
he will with the advice and assistance of his mother not only be able 
to support himself, but aid his sisters as far as he is able. It is not an 
easy matter to decide what is best to be done with Algernon, or how 
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to place him in the world so as to be able to procure his support, his 
character is so undeveloped. I cannot point out to his mother what is 
best to be done with him... 


In the years following Captain Byrne’s death his widow and his 
son Edward incurred serious debts. The Tipperary Advocate 
reported on 16th October 1886 that the bailiff or ‘emergency- 
man’, Mr. Power, attended by several men, had attempted to seize 
cattle for a dept of rent owed to a landlord, Mr. Graham of 
Dublin, from the land of Mrs. Byrne of Sorrell Hill. Her son 
Henry Byrne confronted them and produced a ‘six-shooter’ in the 
face of which Power and his men fled without the cattle. The 
financial crisis continued and Sorrell Hill was at last sold in 1891, 
when it was advertised in The Nationalist in September as a 
‘splendid dwelling house’ with over 390 acres. However, Mrs. 
Byrne determinedly stayed in possession of the house and home 
farm. ‘The Clonmore branch of the National Federation met on 
28th February 1892 in support of her efforts. On 5th June they 
met again to discuss a local trader who was supplying goods to the 
emergency-man in charge of the farm at Sorrell Hill and then on 
29th June the Federation discussed once again the state of affairs 
at the evicted farm. The president, Rev. P. Murphy, believed that 
Mrs. Byrne would have received better terms from the landlord if 
it had not been for the interference of the bank. The landlord was 
now trying to convince the Federation that the case did not come 
within their rules, but Fr. Murphy urged unity and he aimed to 
prevent the landlord disposing of the Byrnes’ hay and corn still 
growing on the farm. The family finally quit later that year and 
The Nationalist of 5th November 1892 reported on a meeting of the 
Castleiny branch of the Irish National Federation held on All 
Saint’s Day, under the parish priests, Frs. O’Keane and Hackett, 
when the following resolution was passed: 


That for reasons pretty well known in this part of Tipperary, we call 
upon the committee of the branch, and others needless to name in 
Clonmore, to now (as they are, in the face of a late event known to all 
concerned, jointly and severally bound in strict justice to do) see Mr. 
Michael Marnell, an honest and industrious man, and a member of 
our branch, secured in possession of the Byrne farm at Sorrell Hill, 
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Clonmore, on the terms at which it was knocked down to him after 
sharp competition at a sale called by the owner, and conducted by 
the owner’s auctioneer; that as the justice we demand for Mr. Marnell 
is solely the duty of the Clonmore committee, and the others alluded 
to, so the selection of honest and adequate means for the accom- 
plishment of it shall be theirs also... 


Unfortunately it is not clear as to what the incident was, or if 
the Byrnes themselves were involved in somehow obstructing 
Marnell’s occupation of Sorrell Hill. 

Lissanure was sold in 1895 by Dudley E. Byrne. This may indi- 
cate that Edward had recently died. Consisting of 112 acres, ‘held 
by lease bearing date 27th May 1891 for a term of 21 years’, it 
was advertised by auctioneer Timothy Ryan as a ‘splendid farm 
and residence’: 


... The agent, M. H. Franks Esq., J.P., has kindly given his consent to 
the sale. This sale offers a splendid opportunity to capitalists. Seldom 
is such a desirable investment put onto the public market, as the 
holding is one of the most attractive and reproductive in Mid- 
Tipperary. Its soil is well known to be unequalled for tillage and 
pasturage purposes, and is well sheltered with plantation and 
whitethorn hedges. It is all under pasturage except 5 acres under 
barley. There are 12 acres under new grass, first and second crop, and 
an abundance of water throughout the land. The residence is a beau- 
tiful building, and has been remodelled within the last 15 years at 
considerable expense. The out-offices are substantially built, and in 
thorough repair, and a good pump in the yard. There is a nice lawn 
and avenue and a beautiful kitchen garden, enclosed by a high wall... 


The obituary of John De Lacy Byrne, son of Captain Dudley, 
appeared in The Nationalist of 26th February 1908: 


The sad demise of Mr. De Lacy Byrne, merchant Sorrell Hill, 
Templemore, a highly respected and very popular resident, came 
quite unexpectedly... stricken with influenza... after barely one 
week’s illness pneumonia claimed him for one of its latest victims. A 
member of an old Irish family, and educated at Castleknock College, 
he was the happy possessor of a refined and cultured mind. In his 
everyday life he was kindly, charitable, and generous, and no poor 
neighbour that ever asked or needed his assistance was ever disap- 
pointed when they applied to him for aid or sympathy. An 
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uncompromising Nationalist, his feelings were ever on the popular 
side, and he ardently desired the arrival of the hour when the soil of 
Ireland should be owned and tilled by its rightful owners. His last 
moments were fortified by the consolations of Holy Church, and the 
end having come he calmly resigned himself into the hands of his 
creator... The chief mourners were, Mrs. Byrne (widow), and 
Masters Edward, Thomas, and Michael (sons), H. Docherty (brother- 
in-law, John Ryan and Joseph Ryan (cousins)... the funeral was one 
of the largest seen in the district for years. Large contingents were 
present from different parishes in the Queen’s County and Kilkenny, 
and mid-Tipperary sent a tremendous representation... the deceased 
was only 50 years. 


In October 1935 the Cork Examiner produced an article on 


Captain Charles Byrne, son of Edward and a grandson of Captain 
Dudley, when his ship, the SS. Hesperides of Glasgow’s Clan Line, 


arrived from Argentina: 


Capt. O’Byrne was born near Templemore, Co. Tipperary, in 1885. 
He was educated at the local schools and at Blackrock College, Co. 
Dublin... he went to sea in 1901 and six years later joined the Clan 
Line... He was promoted to the rank of captain in 1923. In his 
younger days Capt. O’Byrne was a prominent athlete and on the 
occasion of his last visit to Cork played a Rugby match with Black- 
rock against Cork. He served as an officer in the navy during the 
Great War and is in the Royal Naval Reserve... During the ship’s 
stay in Cork he has toured a good deal through the South of Ireland 
and in an interview with our representative said he was greatly 
surprised with the improvements that had taken place throughout the 
country. As far as he could judge conditions were much better in 
Southern Ireland than in any other part of the world... This country 
had suffered less from the world wide depression than any other 
country he had been to... Capt O’Byrne has 18 European officers 
and 6 Indians under him, while the crew consists of 12 lascars 
(Bengali). Three of these are Catholics, being the descendants of men 
converted by St. Francis Xavier. Some of the crew have had forty 
years sea service... Captain O’Byrne, who is 46 years of age, comes 
of one of the best known and most respected families in Mid 
Tipperary. He is second son of the late Edward O’Byrne, Lissanure 
House, Templetuohy, and nephew of the late Mr. De Lacy O’Byrne, 
Clonmore. 


Despite the loss of Sorrell Hill and Lissanure the family retained 
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extensive farming interests in counties Tipperary and Laois. A 
great-grandson of Captain Dudley Byrne is Colonel Ned 
Campion, whose mother was Johanna De Lacy Byrne, daughter 
of John De Lacy Byrne of Sorrell Hill. Colonel Campion repre- 
sented Ireland for many years in show jumping, competing in 
numerous Nations Cups, and was a member of winning Aga 
Khan Cup teams. He celebrated an Irish win in the Nations Cup 
at the 2004 Dublin International Horse Show. Having competed 
in the Olympic Games he was appointed Chef D’Equipe of the 
Irish Show Jumping Team, which included the World Champion 
and a former Olympic Champion. Other descendents of Captain 
Byrne include sailing Laser I world champion Stephen Campion 
(a great-great-grandson) and jockey Eddie Ahern (a great-great- 
grandson). Mrs. Joan Fitzpatrick is another great-granddaughter 
of Captain Byrne. 


BYRN OF SAXONY 


Saxony was one of the major states in what became the German 
Empire. Elector Frederick Augustus I (1694-1727) converted to 
the Catholic Church and purchased the throne of Poland, and 
although Saxony was a Protestant state it may have been because 
of this monarch’s conversion that the family chose to take service 
and settle under him. Following the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806 Saxony became a kingdom. King Fred- 
erick Augustus I (1763-1827) supported Napoleon but 
consequently Saxony forfeited over half of its territory to Prussia 
in 1815. 

The late John L. Garland compiled a well-researched article 
called “The O’Byrn family in the army of Saxony’, published in 
The Irish Sword, vol. xv, No 61 (1983). ‘This consists of biographies 
of twelve ‘O’Byrns’. As Garland says, “This handful of officers 
seem to have exerted a considerable influence in the land of their 
adoption’. Garland’s paper, ‘Irish Miltary History and 
Genealogy’, read July 1985, notes that half of the officers of Irish 
descent in the Saxon army from the eighteenth to twentieth 
centuries were O’ Byrnes. However, they did not all belong to one 
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branch of the family and Garland’s research suggest that only six 
of them were definite close relations. While one name may belong 
to the Cabinteely family the majority of the others appear to be 
descendants of Gregory Byrne of Timogue, through his son, John 
James, alias Johann Jacob. His descendant, Johann O’Byrn, 
described as a member of an old Irish ‘uradel’ family, was recog- 
nised by King George of Dresden as Baron O’ Byrn of Saxony in 
1904. (See The Titled Nobility of Europe, p. 1093). The connection of 
the family to Germany was certainly established through the 
marriage of Sir Gregory’s widow, Alice, to Colonel ‘Thomas 
Warren, described as an officer in the German Service: she died 
in 1753. Garland lists the O’Byrne officers by order of date entry 
into the Saxon Service; his article, slightly shortened and with 
minor additions, is reproduced below: 


1. — O’Byrn. No first name is quoted, but this officer entered the 
Saxon service in 1713 as a lieutenant in the Musketeer Regiment Graf 
von Seckendorff, a regiment which had come into the Saxon army 
from that of the margraviate of Brandenburg-Anspach, where many 
Irish were serving at that time. The reason and the date of his depar- 
ture from the regiment are not recorded. 


2. Johann Jacob O’Byrn was a son of Sir Gregory Byrne of Timogue 
by his second wife Alice Fleming. He settled in Saxony in 1721 or 
1725, and is claimed as the ancestor of all the O’Byrns of Saxony. 
Described as coming from Kosel, near Bad Muskau, he first appears 
as a Captain in a cavalry regiment from which in 1731 he transferred 
to the newly raised Cuirassier Regiment von Nassau. Promoted to 
major in 1732 he served during the War of the Polish Succession in 
the campaign of 1733-4 against the Polish confederates. In 1739 he 
was promoted lieutenant colonel and then, in 1741, was made both 
colonel and proprietor (Chef) of the former Cuirassier Regiment Graf 
Promnitz, which was henceforth known as the Cuirassier Regiment 
O’Byrn. (Raised in 1732, the uniform of this regiment, under its name 
of O’Byrn, forms the subject of one of the plates in the army uniform 
series by Professor Richard Knotel). Johann led his regiment in the 
campaigns of 1744 and 1745 against the Prussians and, on 23rd 
October 1745, was wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Katholisch-Hennersdorf. In 1747 he was promoted to major general 
and in the following year his regiment was amalgamated with the 
Cuirassier Regiment von Arnim. He left the service some time 
between 1753 and 1756, and died at Ober-Kosel on 24th November 
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1763. He was married to Johanne Caroline von Steuben (1708-51). 
At his death Johann Jacob O’Byrn was described as the lord (Herr) 
of the villages of Ober and Nieder-Kosel. 


3. Karl Christoph O’Byrn was probably closely related to the 
preceding since he entered the Cuirassier Regiment O’Byrn as a 
cornet in 1746. When in 1748 the two regiments were amalgamated 
he passed to the von Arnim regiment. He was promoted lieutenant 
in 1758 and from that year until 1763 was engaged in the Seven Years 
War. In 1761 he was promoted to captain and made adjutant of his 
regiment. On 23rd July 1762 he was severely wounded and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lutterberg. In 1763 he was promoted major 
and transferred to the Cuirassier Regiment Kurfurst, and in 1769 
became lieutenant colonel a la suite of the Garde du Corps. He retired 
in 1772. 


4. Georg Reinhold O’Byrn was possibly a brother of the preceding. 
He too entered the O’Byrn regiment as a cornet and also passed to 
the von Arnim regiment in 1748. He served with that regiment during 
the Seven Years War from 1758 to 1763, being promoted first-lieu- 
tenant in the latter year. He retired in 1764. 


5. Josef Ludwig O’Byrn was probably born circa 1745. He may 
possibly have been the Joseph who was the son of John Byrne of 
Cabinteely and Mary Anne Colclough of Duffry, Go. Wexford, who 
is described as being in the German service. Josef entered the service 
as a cadet and then in 1765 was commissioned sub-licutenant in the 
Infantry Regiment von Block. He died on 25th October 1772. 


6. Wilhelm Anton O’Byrn entered the Saxon service as a cadet, being 
appointed sub-lieutenant in the Cuirassier Regiment Kurfurst in 
1766 (at which time Karl Christoph above was a major in that regi- 
ment). In 1769 he was appointed to the Carabineer Company which 
in the following year was embodied in the Garde du Corps. Promoted 
first-licutenant in 1771 and captain in 1776, he retired in 1777. 


7. Franz Anton Thomas O’Byrn was born on 3rd July 1788 in 
Romburg in Bohemia, according to the local register of births, the 
son of Adam O’Byrne, “Hof Rath und Leib Medicus’ to the electors 
of Saxony in Dresden, and Anna Bayerin. The entry also shows that 
he was a Catholic and that his godparents were apparently from his 
mother’s family. He started his military career as a cadet and was 
made a junior cadet n.c.o. in 1802. In 1807 he was appointed ensign 
in the Infantry Regiment Prince Maximilian and as such was engaged 
in the campaign of that year when the 2nd Battalion of his regiment 
formed part of the Saxon contingent with the French army. This 
contingent fought during the siege of Gdansk and at the battles of 
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Heilsberg and Friedland. Promoted sub-lieutenant in 1808 he took 
partin the Austrian campaign of 1809 when his regiment formed part 
of Bernadotte’s IX Corps which distinguished itself at the battle of 
Wagram on 5-6th July. The army list for July 1809 mentions the 
award of the Military Order of Saint Henry to a sub-leutenant 
O’Byren (sic) but as this decoration is not mentioned subsequently in 
connection with this officer the entry either referred to another 
O’Byrn or the award was forfeited for some reason. In 1812 O’Byrn’s 
regiment was in the 34th Division of Augereau’s XI Corps, which was 
held in reserve and therefore missed the terrible retreat from Moscow. 
It did however see service in Swedish Pomerania and along the Baltic 
coast, where it was captured in 1813. O’Byrn was promoted first-lieu- 
tenant in 1813 and then in 1814, when the Saxon army had passed 
over to the allies, he was made captain in the 3rd Landwehr Regi- 
ment and participated in the campaign of that year. In the 
re-organisation of the Saxon army in 1815 he was made first-lieu- 
tenant in the Ist Line Infantry Regiment Prince Anton and served in 
that capacity through the last campaign of the Napoleonic wars. He 
was promoted captain in 1823, and two years later was transferred 
back to his original regiment, now entitled the 2nd Line Infantry 
Regiment Prince Maximilian. On Ist July 1841 he was pensioned 
with the rank of major, and in 1857 or 1858 he died in Dresden. 


8. Alfred Karl Johann Nepomuk O’Byrn was born in Dresden on 
10th May 1825. He was the elder son of Friedrich Konstantin 
Wenzeslaus O’Byrn (1789-1874) and Laura Clara Chlothilde 
Hersalic von Ziegesar (1796-1870). This Friedrich Konstantin was a 
Royal Saxon gentleman-in-waiting and privy councillor, chamber- 
lain to King Johann, and lord chamberlain to Queen Amelia of 
Saxony. Friedrich Konstantin was the son of Friedrich Franz Xavier 
O’Byrn (1751-92), lord of Nieder-Kosel and an Electoral Saxon 
chamberlain, by his second wife, Katherine Countess von Klenau 
(1761-1820). Friedrich Franz was the son of Major General Johann 
Jacob O’Byrn (2) above. Alfred entered the Bodyguard Infantry Regi- 
ment as an officer cadet in 1845. Promoted lieutenant the following 
year he was transferred in 1847 to the 3rd Line Infantry Regiment 
Prince Georg. In 1849 he was promoted to senior-lieutenant in the 
3rd Infantry Brigade Prince Georg and served against the Prussians 
during the 1849 campaign in Schleswig. He was appointed adjutant 
of the 11th Battalion in 1852 but in the following year was transferred 
as senior-lieutenant to the 10th Battalion in the same brigade. On 8th 
February 1858 he retired with permission to wear the uniform of his 
rank. He went to Brazil where he married Idalina Carolina de Castro 
(1844-76) and was made a knight of the Imperial (Brazilian) Order 
of the Rose. The date of his death is unknown because around the 
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time of the death of his wife he disappeared in the hinterland of that 
vast country, and while his death was first quoted as occurring in 1876 
or 1877 it was legally declared on 17th December 1904 as having 
taken place on 1st January 1887. 


9. Johann Nepomuk Maria O’Byrn was a younger brother of the 
preceding, Alfred O’Byrn. He was born in Dresden on 2nd January 
1829 and joined his brother’s regiment as an officer cadet in 1848. In 
the following year he was promoted to lieutenant in the Bodyguard 
Infantry Regiment and when that regiment became the Bodyguard 
Infantry Brigade he served in the 16th Battalion thereof in the 
Schleswig campaign of 1849. In 1850 he was promoted to senior-licu- 
tenant in the 13th Battalion of the same brigade. He passed to the 
staff of the Cadet Corps in 1859 and was made household officer of 
that corps two years later. 1863 was an eventful year for him; he was 
promoted captain and on 22nd April was married at the 300-year- 
old fortress of Konigstein in the area known as Saxon Switzerland, to 
Johanna Maria von Treitschke (1833-1913). During the Six Weeks 
War of 1866 he served with the Cadet Corps in Austria against the 
Prussians. He became a company commander in the Ist Bodyguard 
Grenadier Regiment No. 100 in 1867 and then, two years later, was 
promoted major in the Rifle (Fusilier) Regiment No. 108, returning 
to his former regiment with his new rank later the same year, one 
wonders if he had time to purchase the required green and black regi- 
mentals of the fusiliers before returning to the blue of the grenadiers. 
In 1870 he became a battalion commander in the 3rd Infantry Regi- 
ment Crown Prince No. 102 in which he served, on the side of Prussia 
this time, throughout the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. At the 
battle of Sedan on Ist September 1870 he was wounded in the upper 
thigh. In 1873 he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel and 
in 1875 to that of colonel and commanding officer of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment No. 101, Emperor Wilhelm I, King of Prussia, 
which command he held for eight years until, in 1883, he was made 
a major general and given the command of the 3rd Royal Saxon 
Infantry Brigade. In 1887 he returned to Dresden as town comman- 
dant with the rank of lieutenant general, a post he filled until 11th 
March 1890 when he was retired a la suite of his old regiment. He 
was created baron (Freiherr) O’Byrn by King Georg I of Saxony on 
19th April 1904, and died in Dresden on 23rd July 1909, aged 80. In 
addition to his title he collected ten orders and decorations, these 
were: the Knight of the Military Order of Saint Henry, and the 
Distinguished Service Cross (from Saxony), the Commander’s Cross 
2nd class of the Service Order of Philip the Magnanimous (from the 
Grand-Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt), the Grand Cross of the Franz 
Joseph Order (from Austria-Hungary), the Order of the Red Eagle 
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2nd class with Star, the Order of the Crown Ist class, the Order of 
the Crown 2nd class with Diamonds, and the Iron Cross 2nd class 
1870-71 (from Prussia), the Grand Officer’s Cross of the Order of the 
Romanian Crown (from Romania), and the Grand Cross of the 
House Order of Vigilance or the White Falcon (from the Grand- 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar). 


10. Friedrich Eduard Georg O’Byrn, usually known as Georg, was 
born in Dresden on 10th August 1864, the elder son of the preceding. 
In 1884 he was appointed an officer cadet in the regiment which his 
father had commanded until the previous year, the 2nd Grenadier 
Regiment No. 101 — becoming a second lieutenant in 1885. In 1889 
he was placed on the staff of the Underofficers’ School, and while still 
there was promoted to first-lieutenant in 1892. From 1893 until 1896 
he was held a la suite of the cadet corps of his regiment, and in 1898 
he was again a la suite while serving as a company commander at the 
Underofficers’ Advanced School. On 15th April 1899 in Dresden he 
married Maximiliane Marie Gabriele (Gella) von der Planitz (1874— 
1954), the elder daughter of the Saxon minister of war, General of 
Infantry Karl Paul Edler von der Planitz (1837-1902). He was 
promoted captain in the same year. In 1900 he was again held a la 
suite of his regiment while serving as tutor to their Royal Highnesses 
Princes Georg (1893—1943) and Friedrich Christian (1893—1968), the 
sons (but not twin sons) of the Crown Prince Friedrich August. In 
1902 he became their military governor, and in 1906 was made a 
major without patent, his patent being given the following year. On 
the death of his father in 1909 he succeeded to the title as the second 
baron O’Byrn and in 1910 was made aide-de-camp to the king, 
Friedrich August III, which post he filled until January 1914. The 
Saxon army list for 1914 shows that he had been promoted lieutenant 
colonel on 23rd September 1913 and it is evident that he advanced 
further in rank during the Great War of 1914-18 because in 1921 he 
is described as being a retired major general and a former chief of 
cabinet to the Margraves of Meissen (the title borne by the heads of 
the Saxon royal family living at Wachwitz-an-der-Elbe). By 1939 he 
had moved to Hosterwitz, near Dresden, where he died on Ist July 
1942, aged 77. [He was buried at the Old Catholic Cemetery, 
Dresden, his monument being a bronze bust.] His orders and deco- 
rations were: the Order of the Crown of Rue, the Knight’s Cross 2nd 
class of the Albrecht Order (awarded particularly for military science), 
and the Distinguished Service Cross (from Saxony), the Knight’s 
Cross 2nd class of the Order of the Lion of Zahringen (from the 
Grand-Duchy of Baden), the Officer’s Cross of the Franz Joseph 
Order (from Austria-Hungary), the Order of the Red Eagle 4th class 
with Crown, and the Order of the Crown 3rd class (from Prussia), the 
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Knight’s Cross Ist class of the House Order of Vigilance or the White 
Falcon (from the Grand-Duchy of Saxe-Weimar), the Cross of 
Honour 3rd class of the House Order of Schaumburg-Lippe (from 
that principality), the Military Service Order 2nd class (from Spain), 
the Officer’s Cross of the Military Service Order (from the Grand- 
Duchy of Tuscany, from whence came the crown princess of Saxony, 
the mother of his youthful charges), and the Knight’s Cross of the 
Order of Frederick (from Wurttemberg). The last Saxon bearer of the 
O’Byrn name, his widow, died at Uberlingen on Lake Constance on 
14th February 1954, having adopted her husband’s faith some forty 
years earlier. It is interesting to reflect that despite his family having 
served a Lutheran state for over two centuries and that he was only 
one-sixteenth Irish with several evangelical Lutherans on the distaff 
side, O’Byrn was still a Catholic. 


11. Johann Jacob O’Byrn was born in Dresden on 4th June 1866, the 
younger brother of 10, Friedrich O’Byrn. He was appointed officer 
cadet in what could then have been considered to be the family regi- 
ment — the 2nd Grenadier Regiment No. 101, in 1885, promoted to 
second-leutenant in 1886 and pensioned in 1888. He then adopted 
the legal profession, becoming a doctor of law and a district court 
counsellor in Dresden. 


12. Friedrich August Franz O’Byrn was born in Philadelphia, Brazil 
on 11th February 1864, the son of no. 8, Alfred O’Byrn above. He 
started his military career as an officer cadet in the Ist Bodyguard 
Grenadier Regiment No. 100 in 1886, and was promoted second- 
lieutenant in 1887. In 1891 he retired and on 2nd July married at 
Oberstrass, Zurich, Anna Martha Lehmann (1867-?). On 10th June 
1909 royal approval was given for him to bear the title of baron. He 
appears to have re-entered the service for the Great War because in 
1921 he is described as being a retired captain and reserve railroad 
inspector of the Saxon State Railways, living in the Dresden suburb 
of Stetzch-Kemnitz. He died on 22nd May 1936 in the western 
suburb of Dresden-Briessnitz leaving a widow and two married 
daughters. 


BYRNE-LEICESTER AND WARREN OF TABLEY 


Sir Peter, ‘the Irish Heir’, disconnected from half his roots, deter- 
mined to build a new house at ‘Tabley when he came of age in 
1753. He married Catherine Fleming and in 1761 he commis- 
sioned one of the leading architects of his day, John Carr of York, 
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to build a stately home, ‘Tabley House, to replace the old hall of 
the Leicesters. Even then, his grandfather Leicester’s will 
hindered him. Afraid of invoking the will he was constrained to 
build the new house within sight of the old. The only Palladian 
house in Cheshire arose with the main works being completed by 
1767. Sir Peter was noted as an art collector, the patron of Wilson 
and Barnett. He also served as M.P. for Preston but he died aged 
thirty-seven in 1770. 

Sir Peter’s eight-year-old son, John Fleming Byrne Leicester, 
succeeded him. Paul Sandby tutored him in drawing and he 
completed his education by making the ‘Grand Tour’. In 1786 Sir 
John and Sir Richard Colt Hoare formed a deep friendship and 
together they embarked on a protracted tour of the galleries of 
Italy and France. Sir John delayed some eight months in Geneva 
due to a romance; however, there was a more serious motive in 
all this. The Reformation had largely destroyed fine art in 
England, and ‘paintings’ were something that the English 
purchased when abroad in Europe. Sir John returned with an 
ambition to establish a purely English school of art and painting 
and he did much to achieve this in alliance with the efforts of his 
friends, Sir Richard Colt Hoare and Walter Ramsden Fawkes. Sir 
John is an underestimated and highly important patron of 
Turner. Sir John’s art collection extended to several nudes of his 
young mistress, Miss Emily St. Clare (St. Clair). He had formed a 
relationship with her when she was only twelve. However, she was 
put aside upon his marriage to a sixteen-year-old beauty, 
Georgina Cotton, by special licence at Hampton Court Palace in 
1810. On the couple’s way to Tabley Sir John discreetly sent 
ahead to have the nude pictures of Emily removed. 

Sir John was a keen outdoor man, described as a nature lover 
and (like others of the Byrne clan) he was named as one of the best 
pistol shots of his time. With the country under the threat of a 
Napoleonic invasion, Sir John formed the King’s Regiment of 
Cheshire Provisional Cavalry. While French invasion was a very 
real fear, internal unrest and revolution were considered no less 
of a threat. In 1817 Sir John’s cavalry dispersed a meeting of 
Lancashire weavers. This was somewhat of a prelude to a clash in 
August 1819 that became known as the Peterloo Massacre. Some 
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campaigning groups led by Henry Hunt (mainly the weavers, 
known as the Lancashire Blanketeers, because they used blankets 
as knapsacks), had gathered at St. Peter’s Fields outside 
Manchester intending to march on London to complain about 
poverty, high taxation and to demand parliamentary reform. The 
whole thing got out of hand and the Cheshire Yeoman Calvary 
attacked and killed several of the weavers and wounded many 
more. The police complained that the action was unnecessary and 
the incident became a national scandal and embarrassment. Sir 
John alleged in letters following that affair that he was at home 
abed with the ‘flu’ at the time of the incident, disowning any part 
in it, although it is doubtful. Sir John belonged to the set of the 
Prince Regent’s closest friends and, following his accession as 
George IV in 1820, he created the fashionably Gothic title of 
Baron de Tabley for John. 

A year after the Baron’s death in 1827 his widow, Georgina, 
married his nephew, the Rev. Frederick Leicester, nine years her 
junior. T. Creevey, writing Ist September 1828 comments: 


Mr. Leicester, nephew to the late Lord de Tabley, was married about 
five weeks ago to his aunt, Lady de Tabley, who expects to be 
confined next month. His diocesan, the Bishop of Lichfield, has given 
him notice that he shall eject him from his living for marrying his aunt. 


The couple went to live in Brighton, where Georgina died in 
1859. 

John’s son, George, was only seventeen when he became the 
sixth baronet of Timogue and second Baron de Tabley. He was 
the third minor in succession and life held many problems. Only 
a year after his father’s death his mother was pregnant by his 
cousin, a vicar, and she had to marry him. His father had also died 
bankrupt. In 1832 George took the additional surname of 
Warren, which he assumed by ‘sign manual’ as part of an agree- 
ment to inherit the Lancashire estates of a distant cousin, the 
Viscountess Bulkley. The Viscountess was the only heir of her 
father, Sir George Warren, and George had been a nephew to Sir 
Daniel Byrne of ‘Timogue. ‘Thus the Baron de Tabley was her 
nearest living relation. However, he did not inherit all because a 
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rival turned up on the scene in the form of Baroness Vernon, the 
daughter of an Admiral Warren. The Baroness was falsely shown 
as another cousin of the Viscountess on a fraudulent family tree, 
but as a result she was left the home, Poynton Hall, and the 
Cheshire lands of the Viscountess. The year 1832 also saw his 
marriage to Catherina Barbara, the daughter of Jerome, Count 
de Salis Soglio. As a widower his second marriage was to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Captain Shallcross Jackson of Newton Bank, 
Cheshire, the widow of Hugh Smith Barry of Fota House, Co. 
Cork. George died in 1887 leaving estates of 6,195 acres with a 
yearly income of £14,647 but he had never recovered from his 
father’s insolvency. 

George’s son, John Byrne Leicester-Warren, was born at 
Tabley House on 26th April 1835. Robert Curzon, Lord Zouche, 
brought water from the Jordan for his christening. On his father’s 
death he was left with the financial troubles of two generations to 
sort out. John’s childhood had been spent in Italy and Germany. 
He was sent back to be educated at Eton and afterwards he grad- 
uated at Oxford. He made lifelong friends there, including among 
others Sir Henry Longley, who became his executor and Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, who in 1864 became his brother-in-law. By 
far the dearest of these friends was George Fortescue. The two 
young men published a book of poems together under the name 
of George F. Preston but John was heart-broken when Fortescue 
was killed on 2nd November 1859 in a tragic yachting accident. 

John at Tabley pursued his interests in botany and verse. He 
became a close friend of Gladstone and urged by his father and 
Gladstone he unsuccessfully contested in 1871 a parliamentary 
seat as a Liberal. When the second Baron married again in 1871 
he moved to London where he became a friend of Tennyson. He 
suffered a degree of depression, from not only the death of 
Fortescue, but also his younger brother’s death in 1845 and the 
death of a sister in 1872. From the capital, he frequently visited 
the Isle of Wight and Dorset. Sir Edmund Gosse, the literary 
critic, met and became friends with John in 1875 and Gosse later 
wrote of that time in his Critical Kit-Kats: 


He was forty at that time, but looked older. Those who have seen him 
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in these last years recall a finer presence, a more ‘striking’ person- 
ality... But in 1875, in his unobtrusive dress, with his timid fluttering 
manner, there was nothing at all impressive in the outer guise of him. 
This evasive ghost, in a snuff coloured coat, would always be the first 
person in the room to be overlooked by a superficial observer. It was 
in a tête-à-tête across the corner of the mahogany, under a lamplight 
that emphasised the noble modelling of the forehead, the pale azure 
eyes, that a companion saw what manner of a man he was dealing 
with, and half-divined, perhaps, the beauty and wisdom of this unique 
and astonishing mind... 


John published several collections of poetry under the name of 
Warren de Tabley, but without attracting much attention until 
some of his work was included in Poets and Poetry of the Century and 
then, with the publication ofa selection of his poetry in 1893, John 
at last became a nationally recognized poet. The publication of a 
second series of his poems followed in 1895 but he died, unex- 
pectedly, 22nd November that same year of influenza. His body, 
in accordance with his wishes, was brought back to Cheshire 
where he was buried in the churchyard of Little Peever. He now 
lies under a magnificent Celtic cross that bears some lines from 
his poetry and the title, ‘Chief of the O’Byrnes’. John, the third 
and last Baron, was a complex man of many talents. Had he lived 
his name may have become as well known as Tennyson. His study 
on bookplates, although obscure and specialist, was a masterpiece 
of its kind. He is least known for his most important legacy, his 
botanical study called a Cheshire Flora, for now many of the plants 
and flowers recorded in it are extinct. 

John’s sister, Eleanor, the wife of Sir Baldwyn Leighton, inher- 
ited ‘Tabley. Their son, Cuthbert Leighton, was bequeathed the 
house and estate, changing his name then to Leicester-Warren. In 
turn, Cuthbert’s son, born in 1907, John Leighton Byrne 
Leicester-Warren, inherited Tabley. Lieutenant Colonel John 
was interred as a prisoner of war in Germany from 1941 to 1945 
and in the aftermath of World War II he served on the War 
Crimes Commission. Tabley House became a public school in his 
time. He died in 1975, hoping that the National ‘Trust would 
accept the estate and keep the school going. However, they 
declined the bequest and so, by default, the estate passed to 
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Manchester University. The school eventually closed down. 
Fortunately, Manchester realised that the house in itself was 
important, as well as housing a nationally significant art collec- 
tion, and a trust was formed to preserve the house and ensure 
public access. 

As the third Baron died unmarried in 1895, the barony became 
extinct. However, the title Baronet of Timogue passed to the 
cousin of the third baron, Peter Leicester, the son of the disgraced 
Rev. Frederick. Sir Peter Byrne Leicester married twice, leaving 
just two daughters, and so upon his death in 1945 the baronetcy 
passed to his grandnephew, Charles Byrne Leicester of Ervey 
House, Co. Meath. Sir Charles, who was the ninth baronet, had 
served in the British army in both world wars. In 1945, upon his 
retirement as a regimental officer, he settled to farming in Ireland 
and in 1957 he wrote a study on Bloodstock Breeding. Sir Charles 
died in 1968. No other descendant of Daniel Byrne of ‘Timogue 
(d.1684), made a claim on the baronetcy, although it was at one 
time considered by the family at Aughoney. 


BYRNE OF TIMOGUE MILL 


After the death of Daniel Byrne of Timogue Castle in 1684 his 
younger son, John, the younger brother of Sir Gregory Byrne, 
continued living at the castle until his marriage. John Byrne 
married the daughter of another branch of the Byrne clan, the 
daughter of Walter Byrne and Dorcas Cosby of Stradbally. 
Walter had been exiled in 1691 as an officer in the army of James 
II. (This Walter was a son of Daniel Byrne of Kilboy and Ballard, 
Co. Wicklow, the ancestor of the Byrne family of Cabinteely, who 
was sometimes confused with Daniel Byrne of Timogue Castle. 
Dorcas Cosby was a member of the family who owned the neigh- 
bouring estate to Timogue, at Stradbally). 

Milling was an important part of an estate and since medieval 
times three things had gone together, the manor, which was main- 
tained by the rental of farms, the parish church, and the mill, 
which had a monopoly on grinding the corn produced on the 
estate. Sir Gregory had been in financial crisis since the 1690s, so 
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it was essential to keep a tight grip on the income of Timogue. 
This seems to explain why John settled upon an extensive portion 
of Timogue as tenant of his brother Sir Gregory and why he built 
the mill, which is virtually part of the castle complex, and in 
appearance must have appeared to form a second tower. 

John lived openly as a Catholic, but he could do this with 
greater ease because the head of the family, Sir Gregory, was seen 
to be outwardly loyal to the state and the favoured state religion. 
However, despite the public and political religion of the head, the 
priest was let in by the back door to say Mass. Sir Gregory had to 
make a choice between two monarchs, James II and his son-in- 
law William of Orange. Sir Gregory backed the wrong side and 
the loans raised to pay the bribes to secure the estate left the family 
bankrupt. John’s nephew, Sir Daniel, died young whilst in immi- 
nent danger of eviction from ‘Timogue Castle. The mill was no 
less involved in this plight. Sir Daniel’s cousins, John’s sons, 
Walter and James Byrne, were to see considerable changes in their 
fortunes. Upon the early death of Sir John Byrne, in 1740, the 
estate at Timogue came under the control of the legal represen- 
tatives of Sir Francis Leicester, Sir John’s father-in-law, from 
whom they could expect little sympathy. Sir Jonah Barrington, a 
cousin of the family, remarked: *... the very name of Ireland was 
then odious to the English gentry’. 

Indeed in view of the terms of the will of Sir Francis, the young 
heir, Sir Peter Byrne was to be separated from his father’s roots 
and name. Walter and James Byrne, as Roman Catholics under 
the Penal Laws introduced in the reign of William and Mary, were 
unable to take a lease of more than 21 years for the lands they 
lived on, and their cousin, Sir John, had died just as the leases were 
due for renewal. They had no claim on the lands that their grand- 
father, Daniel Byrne, had possessed and when the estate was sold 
in 1756, the new landlord, Lord Shelburne, leased it all to 
newcomers. Walter found himself reduced to a sub-tenant renting 
his land at Timogue from Counsellor Spring, one of Shelburne’s 
new chief-tenants. 
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BYRNE OF LUGACURREN 


In 1756, when Sir Peter Byrne completed the sale of the estate of 
Timogue, his cousin, James Byrne, a grandson of Daniel Byrne of 
Timogue, found himself reduced from the status of tenant-in- 
chief, kinsman to the lord of the manor, to that of a tenant. ‘The 
new landlord, the Marquis of Shelburne, leased Timogue, the 
townland upon which James lived, to Counsellor Spring, while 
Lugacurren, another part of the estate, was leased to a member 
of the Munster gentry, Henry Hunt, who came from Cappagh- 
white, Co. Tipperary. His brother, John Hunt and his friend, John 
Kilbride, whose grandfather had fought at the siege of Limerick, 
accompanied Hunt. Henry Hunt, as a tenant-in-chief, sub-let 100 
acres to Kilbride. 

John Kilbride was a stranger in the area but some four years 
later, in 1760, he married Judith, the daughter of James Byrne. 
James, in an alliance of old and new, moved with his daughter 
Judith to Lugacurren where he eventually died. The son of John 
Kilbride and Judith Byrne, Denis, married Esther, a daughter to 
Thomas Brennan. Brennan was said to have belonged to the 
chieftain line of the Brennan clan who had lost their lands around 
Castlecomer in Lord Stafford’s corrupt investigations into land 
titles. Denis Kilbride had two sons; Thomas, who was a wealthy 
farmer and Rev. James, of Ballylinan Cottage, who was parish 
priest of Clonmore. It was a son of Thomas Kilbride, another 
Denis Kilbride (1848-1924), who was to emerge as a local leader 
in the ‘land war’. In the Lugacurren area, on what was then 
known as the ‘Landsdowne Estate’, this resulted in a struggle that 
lasted over forty years, with landlord against tenant and farmer 
against neighbouring farmer. In 1886, the Land League intro- 
duced its ‘Plan of Campaign’ in an effort to encourage tenants to 
withhold rent in the hopes of reductions. Although a gentleman 
farmer holding several hundred acres from Landsdowne and well 
able to afford his rental, Kilbride upheld the Land League as a 
point of principle. As a result he was evicted in March 1887 as an 
example to the other tenants. Kilbride offered no violent resist- 
ance but he had prepared for a siege. Previously sending the 
household furniture away, he felled trees to block the avenue to 
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his house and barricaded himself, along with three friends, into 
an upstairs room. It was the beginning of his political career. Later 
in the year, under the patronage of Wiliam O’Brien, he success- 
fully stood as the Nationalist candidate for South Kerry and in 
latter years, he was M.P. for Galway and finally South Kildare. 
He remained in Parliament until the rise of Sinn Fein in 1918 
when his political career effectively ended with the loss of the 
South Kildare seat. Denis Kilbride actively pursued the issue of 
tenant’s rights and in particular the Landsdowne affair. ‘The Land 
Commission acquired the estate in 1906 and eventually some of 
those evicted received some land back as tenants, or a right to buy. 
Denis Kilbride was among that number but most of Lansdowne’s 
new settlers, who had taken up the farms of the evicted, remained 
as well. Hence, the local tensions which merged in the 1920s into 
the Irish Civil War. 

Judith Byrne had a brother, James Byrne of Bolybeg. James 
married a sister of James Barron, parish priest of Maryborough 
(Portlaoise). One of their sons became parish priest of Lugacurren. 
Their daughter, Anne Byrne, married Lawrence Byrne of 
Fallowbeg who died in 1840. (See Byrne of Fallowbeg). 


O’BYRNE OF MOORE VALLEY HOUSE 


Sir Gregory’s brother, John Byrne of Timogue Mill (1660-1707), 
married Honoria the daughter of Walter Byrne (of the Byrnes of 
Cabinteely). Of their two sons, Walter and James, Walter settled 
in Garryglass and James in Lugacurren. Walter married into the 
Conway family. He died young. His daughter, Catherine, 
married Lawrence Byrne (d.1744), ancestor of the Byrnes of 
Fallowbeg, and Walter’s only son, also named Walter, married a 
member of the Hickey family of Byrnesgrove, Co. Kilkenny. 
Byrnesgrove, or Byrne’s Grove, being the home of the family of Sir 
Gregory Byrne’s second marriage. 

The younger Walter Byrne had five sons, Daniel, Lawrence, 
Patrick, Michael, and Denis. The eldest of these, Daniel Byrne, 
married into the Lawless family of Big Ballyfore, King’s County. 
Daniel’s brother-in-law, Roderick, or Rody Lawless, became a 
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cardinal in Rome where he died in 1816. The Miss Lawless who 
became Daniel’s wife was a close relation of John ‘Thomas Troy. 
Troy had been born in Dublin, he trained as a Dominican priest 
in St. Clement’s College, Rome, was consecrated at Louvain, 
became Bishop of Ossory in 1777, and Archbishop of Dublin in 
1786. The Lawless family were typical of dispossessed Irish 
gentry. Stubbornly Catholic, fiercely proud of memories of better 
days, retaining status by local respect, as well as by having many 
family members join the Church, where at least as a clergyman 
they retained the rank of gentleman. ‘The various branches of the 
Byrnes of ‘Timogue, excepting Tabley, were now in this position. 
The grandfather of Miss Lawless had married a member of the 
North family, who had possessed an estate at Croughan Hill, 
King’s County, until it was forfeit in the reign of William III. 

The eldest son of Daniel, another Walter Byrne (1772-1870), 
built Ballinclough House. Walter’s grandson, Rody O’Byrne, 
then eighty-seven, told the following story about the house to a 
schoolchild, James J. O’Byrne, son of the master of Timahoe 
School, Richard O’ Byrne (see chap. 2, vol. 2), who was collecting 
local material for the Schools’ Folklore Scheme of 1937—38: 


Walter O’Byrne built the house in which Kellys, Ballinclough are now 
living in. He got it built out of stone and got his name carved on the 
chimney. When Mr. Cosby, the landlord, saw it, he got jealous and 
made him dash it over. 


Walter was very interested in agriculture, which was his living, 
and Rody told how his grandfather was the first person to bring 
a spoke wheel cart to the Timahoe district: 


Rody O’Byrne, Timahoe, aged 87 told me that the log wheel car was 
the car used in olden times. The last one seen here was about 120 
years ago, [circa 1820.] The wheels of these were made out of the 
trunk of a tree. They were drawn with strong briars as draughts; the 
only iron part in them was the axle. When these cars were taken to 
Dublin with a load of stuff they were sold for 2 shillings for firewood 
and the man rode back on the horse bringing with him the axle. He 
made a new car every time he went to the market. Walter O’Byrne 
was the first man to bring a spoke wheel car around here. 
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Walter keenly followed Coote’s writings on agriculture, which 
formed the notion of ‘a Gentleman Farmer’, and it was to this that 
Walter and his family aspired. However, things did not go well at 
Ballinclough for although they were distantly related the rela- 
tionship between the Byrnes and the Cosbys was poor, and so the 
Byrne family at some stage moved to Aughoney, on Fossey Moun- 
tain, near ‘Timahoe, Co. Laois. Here they adopted an 
anti-establishment life-style, similar in many ways to the poet 
William Wordsworth at Dove Cottage in the Lake District. They 
lived in a thatched house set in picturesque surroundings on a 
mountain farm. Walter Byrne married Margaret Kelly (1770— 
1847). 

According to family tradition, Margaret’s grandmother, 
Catherine Dunne, was one of three sisters, the co-heiresses of the 
castle and lands of Clonreher, near Portlaoise. The father to these 
sisters claimed to be a descendant of Con O’Dunne who, in the 
company of Rory O’More, was one of the few who escaped from 
the Tudor massacre of Irish chieftains at the so-called meeting at 
Mullaghmast in 1577. Dunne of Clonreher had a son by his 
mistress and when his wife died, he married his mistress and 
acknowledged the son as his heir, thereby displacing the three 
sisters. This son turned Protestant on his father’s death invoking 
the Penal Code, laid down in 1703 to ensure that his half-sisters 
were disinherited. Each of them married substantial farmers. 
Walter Byrne lived to the good age of ninety-eight when he died 
on 2nd May 1870, and he and his wife Margaret (1770—1847) are 
buried to the front of the ancient church ruins at Fossey. The 
inscription reads: 


This memorial rests over the remains of Walter Byrne of Aghoony a 
lineal and true kinsman of Sir Daniel O’Byrne of Timogue and 
nephew of Cardinal Rody Lawless who died at Rome in 1817. Walter 
was born in 1772 and died May 2nd 1870. Also over the remains of 
his wife Margaret Kelly alias Conway a genuine descendant of the 
celebrated Con Dunne of Clonreher Castle she was born in 1770 and 
died July 15th 1847. 


Their son, Daniel Byrne, was born as the son of a man who 
aspired to be a gentleman farmer and into a family that still 
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mourned the early death of Sir John Byrne, which they saw as a 
disaster for his kinsmen. They married into families who had simi- 
larly hit upon hard times. Daniel was well educated and a 
dedicated historian, so it is ironic that the exact dates of Daniel’s 
birth, marriage and death are not known. The surface of his own 
headstone has long crumbled away and neither parish nor public 
records have revealed any indication that these dates were ever 
recorded with the parochial or civil authorities. On top of this, 
many important family papers, last in the hands of his son Christo- 
pher O’Byrne, were burnt by Christopher’s grandniece, 
Josephine Gleeson, when Christopher died in 1950. 

Fortunately, Daniel O’Byrne’s life is not completely unknown. 
Born at Ballinclough House in circa 1812, he was sent for his 
education to the Catholic St. Mary’s College, Knockbeg, also 
known as Carlow Lay College. He must have attended later than 
James Fintan Lawlor of ‘Tenakill (1807—49), who began student 
life at Carlow in 1825. O’Byrne was at Carlow College in 1832, 
when he met and made lifelong friends with a fellow student, John 
Magee (1812-81), the future Rev. Doctor Magee, who was 
professor at the college 1839-62 and Vice-President 1856-62. In 
the late 1840s, Daniel married Margaret, daughter of James 
Keating of Knockbawn whose family were among those who 
settled Laois in the Tudor period. She was a near relative of Major 
Keating, the tenant of Tenny House, Co. Kilkenny. Daniel and 
Margaret lived at Aughoney. Curiously, Griffith’s Valuation of 
1848-64 does not name Daniel but lists a Terrance, Walter, and 
Michael Byrne of Aughoney, not necessarily of the same house, 
but these may well have been close relatives of Daniel the anti- 
quary. 

In the famine years following 1845, when the miners at the 
nearby town of Castlecomer were often laid off, the Byrnes fed 
them a daily dole of potatoes. It was seen as a miracle in the 
locality that Daniel’s potato crop flourished year after year 
untouched by blight, probably due to the nature of the high 
ground at Aughoney. Even the seed potatoes were given away, 
saving only the ‘eyes or snags’ from which equally good crops were 
grown. No one was turned away who was in want of food. In 1849 
Daniel joined the newly formed Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
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as corresponding member for Timahoe. He was a forerunner in 
adopting ideas of Celtic revival, and a nationalist, reassuming the 
O prefix to his name round about 1850. In 1855 the name of 
‘Daniel O'Byrne Esq., of Aghoony, Timahoe’, occurs in the 
membership list of the Transactions of the Ossianic Society. He soon 
formed the idea of writing a History of the Queen’s County, and in June 
1855 the work was advertised by the publisher, John O’Daly, 
seeking subscribers, and to be published ‘uniform in style and size’ 
with the Kilkenny Transactions. The actual work was finally 
published in April 1856, reduced in size mainly at the cost of 
sections relating to his own family history, which he left out of the 
final publication. Daniel dedicated the work to his friend, Loftus 
Bland of Blandsfort: 


You are, Sir an Anglo-Irishman more dear to our unlimited confi- 
dence than anyone of the other honourable members who represent 
our country, and who perhaps, boast of their genuine Irish origin. 


Daniel also composed a none too flattering ‘prefatory address’ 
to his cousin, the Baron de Tabley, who had subscribed to eight 
copies of the book: 


I hope your Lordship will not suppose that I have been prepossessed 
in favour of the princes and chieftains whose origin valour, and 
actions I essay in historic form ... My Lord, pardon me for telling 
your Lordship, that the pomp, the arrogance, and the calumny of 
England can never efface from the pages of history and royalty, the 
valour, and the fame of your paternal ancestors... 


When Daniel O’Byrne wrote his History of the Queen’s County, he 
had to travel by pony and trap or the relativity new railway system 
to places like Trinity College, Dublin. The only library he had 
access to was his own, or those of his friends. He had to write 
letters to obtain information, to talk to people face to face and to 
visit the sites he wrote about. Sheer enthusiasm for history and 
love of his county, was his motivation. There is no doubt that the 
work demonstrates O’Byrne’s fascination with archaeology, 
history, folklore, and the supernatural. He could mix with all 
levels of society and this gave him as much interest in the stories 
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of a farm labourer as in the books he consulted at Kilkea Castle. 
It was an enormously popular local book. Perhaps it was through 
jealousy from certain of his fellow members of the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society, or perhaps a certain snobbery toward 
folklore, or perhaps in consequence of O’Byrne’s honest, ifnot at 
times outrageous, nationalist, pro-Catholic, anti-Protestant slant 
in his writings; but the publication caused a major rift between 
him and the Society. In 1858 he resumed contributions to the 
Journal but his article on Folklore was introduced by the editors 
with a forthright insult. They referred to it as an example of 
peasant folklore, *... communicated by one of themselves, an 
intelligent but it must be allowed, rather pedantic farmer’. 

He sent in two more reports before the 1858 Journal was 
published and one can only imagine his reaction on reading the 
above. O’Byrne sent no more articles to the Society after 1859 but 
he did continue writing. One mystery is if he ever published his 
The History of The County of Wicklow. It was certainly advertised as 
being ‘nearly ready for press’ by O’Daly in 1856, and as well as 
an account of the O’Byrnes, he promised: 


In this Volume will be given a Collection of Poems in the Irish 
Language with Translations, composed on the death of the celebrated 
Fiach Mac Hugh O’Byrne together with the Pedigree of the O’Byrnes 
of Ballinacor, &c., copied from the Book of the O’Byrnes, a vellum 
MS. of the period, now in the hands of one of the family. 


It is clear that some of this material is that which was cut from 
the original format of the History of the Queen’s County for which the 
1855 advertisement had promised pedigrees of the O’Byrnes of 
Ballinacor and Ballinakill as well as translations of the poems on 
the death of Feagh. It would also be interesting to know which 
Book of the O’Byrnes ‘now in the hands of one of the family’, that he 
consulted. One of the two surviving copies was at Trinity College, 
the other, at that time, is believed to have been in the hands of the 
Byrnes of Cabinteely. If it was the latter he saw then why did his 
advertisement not mention the Byrnes of Cabinteely? It seems 
likely that he knew ofa third copy, possibly the 1622 MacGillap- 
atrick manuscript. If it was in the hands of his own family then, 
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sadly, it is likely to have perished in a ‘clear out’ bonfire at the 
hands of his great-granddaughter, Josephine Gleeson. 

In 1867 he published a History of the Bishops of Kildare and Leighlin 
but it received a poor review, despite the fact that he simply 
intended it to be no more than a ‘simple collection of facts from 
ancient records’. At the end of this work he wrote that the Antiq- 
uities of Kildare and Leighlin would ‘follow’ it, but so far, like his History 
of Wicklow, there is no known surviving copy. 

Whatever the impact of the dispute with the Kilkenny Archae- 
ological Society, he seems to have taken a humbler approach to 
life. In his dedication to Dr. Magee, then parish priest of Strad- 
bally, in his Bishops of Kildare and Leighlin (1867), he describes his 
life: 


It is now thirty-five years since you and I met in the same college. 
Your career since that time belongs to our current ecclesiastical 
history yet to be written, mine is that of a humble farmer in your 
parish, labouring daily for my support. But I have in my brief inter- 
vals of leisure, from time to time, been sanguine enough to think that 
I might be able, by keeping such constantly in view as my one object, 
to add some particulars in a collected form to our local and ecclesi- 
astical histories. 


No longer did he describe himself as Esq., but simply as Daniel 
O’Byrne. He wrote in a room he called the Oratory, meaning 
place of prayer, in his simple thatched house at Aughoney. There 
seems to have been an imitation of his contemporary, 
Wordsworth, however, like Wordsworth O’Byrne was more than 
a ‘humble farmer’. He mixed with all classes, Henry Moore of 
Cremorgan, the Edge family, Sir Anthony Weldon and many 
clerics. Daniel also managed the Keating lands at Knockbawn; he 
had extensive lands at Aughoney and he had added farms at 
Fossey and Knocklade. 

The pride of his possessions was Moore Valley House, Derry- 
trasna, formerly home to the Hon. Judge Arthur Moore, M.P. for 
Tralee. Moore Valley became O’Byrne’s winter home. His son 
Christopher wrote a song on the family’s acquisition of Derry- 
trasna, of which only a mere fragment is remembered: ‘We will 
hunt and shoot, and reap the fruit of Sweetman’s wild domain’. 
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Moore Valley House was a plain two storey, three bay villa of 
symmetrical and classical plan; its only exterior ornamentation 
was the dramatic cut-granite door surround. The back had a large 
entrance porch and at the upper storey of each side of the house 
was a solitary blocked up window. There were signs of at least two 
other windows having been blocked up as well. The family tradi- 
tion is that this was to avoid window tax. This tax had been 
introduced in 1698 but it did not have a large impact until 1784 
when William Pitt’s government increased the duties payable, and 
many responded to this unpopular legislation by taking out 
windows. This would indicate that the house was standing before 
1784. However, inside the house, in the right hand rooms, both 
on the ground and upper floors could be seen the faint outline of 
archways. These may indicate that a possibility was left open for 
the house to be extended at some future date. Internally, the house 
followed a classical villa plan much favoured by the architects, the 
Morrison brothers. A central hall contained a wide staircase and 
a door to the left led to the dining room, which had a plain cornice. 
A door to the right entered the large drawing room with its elab- 
orate plasterwork ceiling. A panelled wooden screen with an 
elaborate door, flanked by fluted Corinthian pillars, hid a 
servant’s passage. This passage in turn led on the left to the kitchen 
and on the right to a room known as the ‘Long Room,’ which was 
the housekeeper’s room. ‘The stairs itself began with a cast iron 
Corinthian style newel post and led to a half landing that in turn 
led up to a wide landing. There were two bedrooms on the left 
hand side. One of these rooms was over the kitchen and had a spy 
hole in the floor, described as a sort of ‘ring’ that could be slid back 
so that the servants and their conversations could be observed. 
There was a further bedroom at the front of the landing over- 
looking the driveway to the house. On the right hand side was a 
study cum private bed-sitting room, where guests, friends, and 
family members could be received in an informal atmosphere. 
From this room there were two doors in the deep thickness of the 
inside wall that led to the library. The library could also be sepa- 
rately entered from the landing via a flying walk that partly 
overhung the stairway. Although the house was pebble dashed it 
could be seen in the ruins that the external walls were of stone with 
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brick dressing to the window openings. Inside the ruins revealed 
that the walls were mainly built of brick but some appeared to 
have been of stone construction, indicating a remodelling of an 
older structure. The style of the mansion with its mixture of 
internal stone and brick walls may indicate a Georgian plan laid 
upon an earlier structure. There was a later extension to the left 
hand side of the house hat consisted of three rooms to service the 
kitchen, namely the dairy and a washroom. However over this 
was a ‘secret’ room. 

The house was approached by a tree-lined driveway 
known as the ‘Lord’s Walk.’ There was a substantial range of agri- 
cultural outbuildings designed around a courtyard, including 
stables and a brew house. It was in and over these buildings that 
most of the servants were expected to sleep. Architecturally, 
Moore Valley was in design to Tenakill House, Abbeyleix, the 
home of the Lalor family where James Fintan Lalor was born in 
circa 1809. The only substantial difference being that Tenakill 
had an extra storey with a breakfront pediment. It seems likely 
that the same architect designed both houses. 

Daniel O’Byrne also erected the high altar at Timahoe Chapel. 
In 1875 he wrote a clan history of the O’Brennans called The 
History of Idaugh, and in 1877 he published an argument on the 
origin of round towers entitled The History of the Round Towers of 
Ireland. 

O’Byrne produced in the History of the Queen’s County a highly 
readable popular history and to some extent it was by the people 
for the people. For three or four generations, it was his work, not 
the learned O’Hanlon’s History, or rather the work written in 
O’Hanlon’s name, which people thought of when the History of the 
Queen’s County was mentioned. People treasured old decaying 
copies of the book and even as late as the 1970s the present writer 
received ‘fan mail’ concerning the work from people who found 
more meaning in his account than they did in O’Hanlon’s polit- 
ical history of the County. It has been despised and ridiculed in 
recent years by comparison to O’Hanlon as a collection of folk 
tales and ghost stories, yet few realize the respect O’Hanlon had 
for O’Byrne. Fr. John O’Hanlon, while in St. Louis, subscribed 
to the work and may have been inspired by it to commence his 
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collections of material for his proposed History of the Queen’s County 
and his Legend Lays of Laovs. 

The veneer of Irish pride, anti-English racism and Irish nation- 
alism, although strong and often harsh, can none the less be seen 
as part of the attitude of his time that eventually led to religious 
and political freedom in Ireland. Aughoney remained Daniel 
O’Byrne’s favourite haunt and it was there that he died, sometime 
before the 1901 census, through infection following a fall in which 
he broke his hip while walking through his farmyard gate in the 
snow. 

Daniel O’Byrne and his wife Margaret had issue: Walter 
(b.1849): Rody (1850-1946): John of Aughoney who married 
Elizabeth McEvoy and had had children (see below): Rev. Daniel: 
Mary of Ballyglishen (1870-1928) who married William McEvoy 
but had no children: Christopher of Ballyglishen (1862-1950): 
Margaret (1861-1937) who married James Gleeson and had chil- 
dren (see below). 

Daniel’s eldest son, Walter (b.1849), died of meningitis as a 
young man. He had not married. The second son Rody, born 
about 1850, lived a comparatively simple life at Aughoney, noting 
life around him. This is reflected in other stories he told the young 
James O’Byrne for the 1937—38 Schools’ Commission Scheme: 


Firkins were made here for two and six in olden times. The last men 
to make ‘firkins’ round here were O’Carroll and Dunne. Firkins were 
about the size of a gunpowder barrel. Rhody [sic] O’Byrne often saw 
two cartloads of butter going to the market at Carlow. 

Old women went round all day collecting rushes. At night time 
they peeled them, leaving one piece of skin to hold the pith together; 
they then dipped them in the grease of fat bacon. They sold them on 
at the fairs and markets. Farmers bought a supply in the fall and put 
them in a hole in the wall beside the fire called the rush trough. 


Daniel and Margaret’s son Rody O’Byrne (1850-1946) never 
married. In youth, he had been estranged from his youngest 
brother, Christopher, who had apparently become chief heir 
following the early death of their elder brother Walter. Never- 
theless, they made it up in later years. Rody and the house at 
Aughoney saw a mutual deterioration with age. The thatch roof 
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decayed and the rain came in, ‘trickling down the walls, through 
the old canvass of oil paintings, to drip out of the bottom of the 
frames’, as Patrick Furlong observed when once visiting Rody. 
Rody left in about 1942 to live with his brother Christopher at 
Ballyglishen where he died in February 1946 aged ninety-six, the 
banshee, as the story goes, keening as he lay dying. 


I Roderick O’Byrne now residing at Ballyglishen Abbeyleix in the 
County of Leix hereby revoke all former wills and testamentary dispo- 
sitions at any time heretofore made by me and declare this to be my 
last will I appoint my brother Christopher O’Byrne of Ballyglishen 
Abbeyleix sole executor of this my will. I bequeath the sum of five 
pounds to the Rev. E. O’Byrne C.C. Abbeyleix for masses for the 
repose of my soul at a stipend of ten shillings for each mass. I bequeath 
the sum of fifteen pounds to Mary Kate Bradley of Timahoe. I 
bequeath the sum of five pounds to John Daly of Aughoney. My farms 
at Fossey and Aughoney together with all stock implements and 
effects thereon and all my moneys in bank I devise and bequeath to 
my brother the said Christopher O’Byrne. The rest residue and 
remainder of my property I will devise and bequeath to the said 
Christopher O’Byrne and I appoint him my residuary legatee. In 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand to this my last will this 
29 day of January 1946. Roderick O’Byrne his mark. Signed and 
declared by the above named testor as and for his last will with his 
mark he being weak in body and unable to write but being sound in 
mind memory and understanding said will having being first truly and 
distinctively read over to him by W. Ryan and he appeared to under- 
stand and approve of same in our presence both present at the same 
time who at his request in his presence and in presence of each other 
have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. John Phelan Ralish 
Abbeyleix, W. Ryan Abbeyleix solicitor. 


Another son, Daniel, trained for the priesthood at Maynooth. 
There were touching letters from him to his mother, asking that 
she might: ‘appeal to Father’s better side to increase my allowance 
for I am short of money for books’. Rev. Daniel became a 
missionary in India where he died of fever, perhaps in the great 
pandemic of 1918-19. His initials are carved into a stone in the 
wall in the gable end of the house at Aughoney around a Celtic 
cross motif. Apparently, there are other rocks in the fields around 
Aughoney that bear evidence of his interest in carving. There was 
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an inscribed silver snuffbox presented to him by his parishioners 
in India. 

It is believed that there may have been another son to Daniel 
and Margaret who became a Christian Brother. A grandniece 
remembered seeing newspaper cuttings reporting the murder of 
a Christian Brother surnamed O’Byrne by the Black and Tans 
outside Ballyglishen. 

One son, John O’Byrne, got married comparatively late in life 
to Elizabeth McEvoy of Ballyrone. He appears in the 1901 census 
as occupying the other family home at Aughoney, but his brother, 
Rody inherited that house and farm from their mother. John set 
up in a general store in Ballylinan but later sold it and bought a 
farm neighbouring his brother’s land at Aughoney. There was 
something troubled about the marriage of John and Elizabeth, so 
much so that she was required to disappear whenever they had 
male visitors. John and Elizabeth had six children, Daniel, John, 
Christopher, Catherine, and two more daughters. Of these chil- 
dren, only the eldest, Daniel, born in 1916, married, but he died 
in 1988 without issue. 

The young Daniel O’ Byrne (1916-88) was involved in a cattle 
raid, and his uncle Christopher, facing the possibility of public 
disgrace of the family name, took on the cost of compensating the 
agerieved owner of the cattle to stop the case proceeding in court. 
Apparently, Rody and Christopher considered this branch of the 
family disinherited. 

Then in the 1940s Christopher and Rody, faced with 
advancing years, had a meeting with their two nephews, Daniel 
O’Byrne and Daniel Gleeson, the son of James Gleeson and their 
sister Margaret O’Byrne. The result was that Rody’s former and 
now abandoned home, together with a farm, was settled upon 
Daniel O’Byrne (1916-88), and Daniel Gleeson (1891-1972), was 
able to purchase the remainder of Rody’s land at a low price. Duty 
done, the elder O’Byrnes were finished with their nephews. The 
wills of the elder O’Byrnes appear to substantiate the story of 
disinheritance, with a generation being skipped and the main part 
of the O’Byrne estate, barring charitable bequests, passing 
through Christopher to his sister Margaret Gleeson’s grandson. 
Of the other sons of John and Elizabeth O’Byrne, Christopher 
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(Christy) who was born in 1926, died in 1991, and John, the last 
male of his line, died at Aughoney 3rd July 2002. Their sister 
Catherine had been tragically killed in the 1930s by a car while 
walking to school. 

One of Daniel and Margaret’s daughters, Mary O’Byrne 
(1870-1928), married William McEvoy (1842-1915) of Ballyg- 
lishen, near Abbeyleix. They were a blacksmithing family. This 
was not such a low status union as first appears for the McEvoys 
had not only a forge, but also land and money. William McEvoy 
died 11th November 1915 leaving an unmarried brother, Paul 
McEvoy, but he died unmarried on 30th June 1918. Mary had no 
children and so her nephew, Daniel Gleeson (1891-1972), son of 
Margaret, was her intended heir; but Christopher’s intervention 
prevented Daniel from seeing his aunt in her final illness and so 
Christopher himself was named in her will of 22nd June 1928 as 
her heir and he added Ballyglishen to his property following her 
death on 4th October 1928. The age as given on her death certifi- 
cate would indicate that she was the youngest of the family. 

Christopher O’Byrne (1862-1950), the youngest male in his 
family, was apparently born in 1862 (at least according to the age 
given on his death certificate). However, according to the age he 
gave on the 1901 census he would have been born in 1875. 
Christopher was well-educated and he eventually inherited 
Moore Valley House, Derrytrasna, and the bulk of the family 
fortune. With the sudden death of his brother-in-law, James 
Gleeson in 1891, and his sister Margaret facing eviction, he 
bought out the mortgage on their farm at Coolbanagher and 
made that his home for some years. Finally inheriting his other 
sister, Mary McEvoy’s farm at Ballyglishen in 1928, he had built 
up a considerable property. He is said to have had some talent as 
a poet, but unfortunately, only one composition of his survives in 
entirety, The Skies over Ballyroan, which he wrote for a McEvoy 
friend of his who lived there. 


The Skies o’ver Ballyroan 


I love the sunny shores of France, 
I love the Italian clime, 
Where beauty beams o’ver fields and streams, 
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And nature reigns sublime. 
I love the Alps and the winding Rhine, 
The classic Poe and Rhone; 
But ten times more do I adore 
The skies o’er Ballyroan. 


The golden sun ne’er beamed upon 
A sweeter little town; 

The purling rill that drives the mill, 
Through hazel shades run down, 
The moat high-crowned with noble trees, 
Its origin unknown, 

Its silver grace illumes the place 
For miles round Ballyroan. 


The chapel spire high over all 
Points to the crystal sky; 
The vesper chimes proclaim the time 
When Evening worship’s nigh. 

As home the weary workman hikes — 
His hour of toil now flown — 
With songs and cheer and Scully’s beer 
Enlivens Ballyroan. 


Oh, Ballyroan, my native home, 
Why grieve my Irish heart, 
Within my breast with you oppressed 
Pll act a brave man’s part. 

But should I die for Ireland’s cause, 
Like Emmet or Wolfe Tone, 

My last long sigh to Heaven on high 
Will be for Ballyroan. 


However, Christopher never married and his fate was tied up 
with that of his sister, Margaret (Byrne) Gleeson (1861—1937) and 
her children and grandchildren. The stories surrounding his 
death at Ballyglishen, on 15th April 1950, are even more dramatic 
than that of his brother Rody, with not only the banshee keening 
for him every evening outside the kitchen window, but as he lay 
dying the whole house was disturbed ‘as if someone with a horse- 
whip was going around lashing the walls’. Some years before his 
death, he took in two of his nephew’s children, Daniel and 
Josephine Gleeson (1927—2006), and took them in as his heirs. 
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Daniel Gleeson and Josephine knew nothing about the registra- 
tion of death, and as a result his death was not registered until 5th 
January 1951 following an investigation by the authorities and a 
threat to disinter the body for a post-mortem. 

On 7th November 1947 Christopher O’Byrne went to his solic- 
itor, Willie Ryan in Abbeyleix, to make his will: 


I, Christopher O’Byrne of Ballyglishen Abbeyleix in the County of 
Leix Farmer hereby revoke all former wills and testamentary dispo- 
sitions at any time heretofore made by me and declare this to be my 
last will I appoint my grand-nephew Daniel Gleeson at present 
residing with me sole executor of this my will. My farms at Ballyg- 
lishen and Knocklade together with all stock crops implements 
furniture and effects thereon I will devise and bequeath to the said 
Daniel Gleeson. I bequeath the sum of twenty-five pounds each to my 
two god-children the daughters of Daniel Gleeson of Moore Valley. 
I bequeath the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds to the Reverend 
Mother Superior for the time being at the date of my death of the 
Sisters of the Holy Rosary Killeshandra County Cavan. I bequeath 
the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds to the Superior for the time 
being of Saint Patrick’s Missionary Society Kiltegan County 
Wicklow. I bequeath the sum of fifty pounds to the Superioress for 
the time being of the Irish Sisters of Charity of the Magdalen Asylum 
Dublin, and I direct that the receipt of the Superior or Superioress 
for the time being of the above Societies or Convents at the date of 
my death shall be a sufficient discharge to my executor for the said 
legacies. I bequeath the sum of twenty-five pounds to the Reverend 
Father Robert, The Friary, Kilkenny, for Masses for the repose of my 
soul. I bequeath the sum of twenty-five pounds to the Reverend 
Father O’Byrne, Catholic curate, Abbeyleix for Masses for the repose 
of my soul and I direct that the sum of ten shillings shall be allowed 
for each Mass in respect of the last two mentioned legacies. The rest, 
residue and remainder of my property I will, devise, and bequeath to 
my grand-nephew the said Daniel Gleeson and I appoint him my 
residuary legatee. In witness whereof I have hereunto signed my 
name to this my last will this seventh day of November, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty seven. Christopher O’Byrne. Signed and 
declared by the above testor as and for his last will in presence of us 
both present at the same time who at his request in his presence and 
in presence of each other have hereunto subscribed our names as 
witnesses. W. Ryan, Abbeyleix, solicitor; Elizabeth Lalor, Abbeyleix, 


typist. 
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Christopher had Josephine come to live with him at a later date 
than her brother, and although he decided to rewrite his will to 
include her as a major heir she was reluctant to agree and unfor- 
tunately, with Christopher’s declining heath, it never came to 
pass. Christopher’s nephew, Daniel Gleeson, who had been 
allowed to buy into part of Rody O’Byrne’s land a few years 
earlier, was present at the formal reading of Christopher’s will. At 
some time Christopher had apparently promised to leave him 
Ballyglishen as reconciliation for depriving him of Mary 
McEvoy’s farm. Daniel asked for it to be read out twice, as he was 
not mentioned and he wanted to make sure that Christopher had 
actually said his grandnephew rather than his nephew. As the 
younger Daniel Gleeson was yet a few months short of his 
majority two wards had to be set up for a time. On 31st October 
1950, Christopher O’Byrne’s will was deposited with the Public 
Record Office of Ireland with, according to Josephine, his estate 
being worth in excess of £64,000. 


THE O’BYRNES AND THE GLEESONS 


Margaret, daughter of Daniel O’Byrne, was apparently born in 
1861 although the age given on the 1901 census would indicate 
(inaccurately) that she was born in 1867. She married James 
Gleeson of Coolbanagher on 28th August 1884, at the Chapel of 
Timahoe before the high altar that her family had erected. It was 
a love match, and the family tradition is that Christopher had 
objected to the union, not least on the grounds of James’ reputa- 
tion for drinking, but Margaret defied him. ‘The Gleesons had 
been settled in the Morett and Coolbanagher area for genera- 
tions, and were believed to be descended from the Gleeson lay 
abbots in Co. Tipperary. They were essentially small farmers, but 
they married into families that had produced medical doctors and 
teachers. The couple set up on a farm at Coolbanagher in a long 
thatched house consisting of a huge kitchen with a monastic-sized 
fireplace. There was a dairy at one end, and a small drawing room 
at the other, the latter being complete with a built-in bookcase and 
cornice, perhaps built for the marriage. No doubt there were 
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dreams to enlarge the house and make it worthy of its ambitious 
title, “‘Coolbanagher House’, but these never bore fruit. The 
couple were only together for seven years when James, who 
‘worked like a bull’ but occasionally went on binges, fell from his 
horse one night in 1891 whilst returning from a heavy drinking 
session, and was drowned in a pool. ‘The tragedy was disastrous 
for Margaret; she was left caring for their two children, John 
Gleeson and Mary, and was nearing the birth of their third child, 
Daniel Gleeson, who was born on 5th April 1891. Eventually 
facing foreclosure and eviction, at last her brothers, Rody and 
Christopher O’ Byrne, forgave the Gleeson marriage and stepped 
in to save the day. Christopher not only bought out the mortgage 
but lived according to census records for some time at the under- 
sized Coolbanagher House. Margaret struggled for many years to 
repay her debt to Christopher but it was not until after her death 
that the matter was finally settled between Christopher and her 
son John in 1940 when Christopher signed the place over. 

The children did receive a private education at Heath House 
School, but that did not remit labouring demands laid on them 
by Christopher O’Byrne, especially upon Daniel, the youngest. 
Daniel remembered as a child having to drive cattle the consid- 
erable distance between Coolbanagher and his uncle’s farm at 
Fossey. Margaret still owed her brothers a debt and Daniel’s 
labour was considered owed to them. In later life Daniel Gleeson 
complained of the hard work that he had done as a child, and the 
young Daniel grew up to dislike his O’Byrne uncles, their money 
and control, contrasting with his mother’s hardship, and he grew 
to want to equal them in status and wealth. He was sent, still a 
youth, to live with his widowed and childless aunt, Mary McEvoy, 
at Ballyglishen. 

It is ironic that it was Daniel who was to succeed his uncle 
Christopher O’Byrne in land and status, but Christopher was 
neither a willing benefactor nor Daniel a conventional heir. He 
was in his late twenties when Christopher employed him as a 
‘caretaker’ at Moore Valley House. The young Daniel Gleeson 
resented his uncles, but taking on board the nationalist tradition 
of his mother’s family, and like every Gleeson cousin of his at 
Coolbanagher, he joined the IRA following the Easter Rising of 
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April 1916. During the subsequent Tan War (September 1916— 
July 1921), Daniel served in the Third Southern Division of the 
Republican Army. This was consisted of five brigades from Leix, 
Offaly and part of ‘Tipperary. The Commandant was Michael 
McCormick. Daniel Gleeson made a name for himself as the 
leader of a Flying Column. On 20th April 1921, Daniel married 
Mary, the daughter of a retired RIC sergeant, John Furlong, who 
was living at the nearby Munny House, and the couple set up and 
started a family. ‘This was another marriage, especially with the 
RIC connection, that his O’Byrne uncles initially resented. Then 
in January 1922 Sinn Fein started to split between the anti-treaty 
Dé Valera and Brugha on the one side and the pro-treaty Griffith 
and Collins on the other. Michael Collins was Chief of Staff of the 
IRA and had the support of the secret Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, enabling him to transform a substantial body of pro-treaty 
IRA members into the newly-formed National or Free State 
Army. Soon afterwards, as second President of Dail Eireann, 
Arthur Griffith was to form the second Cumann na nGaedhael 
party out of the pro-treaty membership of Sinn Fein. The Third 
Southern Division of the IRA under Commandant Michael 
McCormick was rumoured to be pro-Treaty unlike its Kilkenny 
neighbour, but McCormack utterly denied this and among the 
prominent Co. Laois dissenters were numbered Lar Brady of 
Lalor’s Mills, Daniel Gleeson, and Patrick Fleming of The Swan. 

In April 1922 the Irish Civil War began. During the Civil War, 
on 10th January 1923, the Free State Army attempted to arrest 
Lar Brady, an important IRA officer, but he made his escape 
despite being shot in the ankle. Evading the army he made his way 
across the fields to his friend Daniel, who hid him in a secret room 
in the roof of the kitchen wing of Moore Valley House. That night 
Daniel drove Brady to a sympathetic doctor, hidden in the back 
ofa pony and trap. The police stopped him but he said he was on 
urgent business because one of his children had taken ill. The 
doctor treated the wound, removed the bullet, but he had to 
thread the wound with a piece of string which had to be drawn 
through each day to prevent infection. Brady was returned to 
Moore Valley House for a time while Daniel’s mother-in-law, 
Elizabeth Furlong, came up each day from Munny House to pull 
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this string through and tend the wound until it was better enough 
for him to be moved to another hiding place. In later years Moore 
Valley House, in its isolated position, was used several times for 
major IRA conferences. During these meetings the children had 
to keep out of the way. Daniel’s daughter Josephine remembered 
Seamus Dowling at one meeting; she was crying for a pencil to 
take to school because she would get into trouble for having none. 
Her father was not interested but Dowling gave her one of his 
own. She remembered that Dowling used to walk everywhere, 
always refusing to get into a car. In 1939 Dowling was acquitted 
in an IRA trial for accidentally shooting Christopher Bird at a 
training session, and he was also arrested by the government in 
September that year for being a member of the IRA. 

However, there was a negative factor in Daniel Gleeson’s life — 
he had suffered meningitis once — perhaps twice — before 
marriage, and once again after, and in an otherwise personable, 
generous, and highly intelligent nature, the resultant brain 
damage had left an impulsive, ruthless, and violent streak. 

Daniel and his wife Mary lived first at Ballygormill, and then 
at Moore Valley, on rather unreasonable terms. Daniel looked 
after the place and farmed it for his uncle at a pittance. Christo- 
pher then decided to sell Moore Valley and to evict them. Daniel 
fought the eviction all the way to Dublin’s Four Courts. In fact in 
1925-26 the Gleesons lived in Dublin, their address being given 
as 79 Keatsforth, McCaffray Estate, while Daniel supported the 
family by labouring. Judgement was against Christopher O’Byrne 
— in fact the judge called Christopher and Daniel up before him 
and asked Christopher, ‘What are you to this man?’ Christopher 
replied, ‘His uncle.’ Then he asked Daniel, ‘And what are you to 
this man?’, and he replied, “His nephew.’ ‘The judge then said, 
“This is the case of an old fogey set against a young man with a 
family struggling trying to make a living.’ The judge was shocked 
at the terms of Daniel’s contract, the eviction, and the fact that an 
uncle would treat his nephew thus. Daniel was awarded the right 
to live in Moore Valley House for as long as he wished, to farm 
there a portion of land for himself, and to be paid reasonable 
wages. 

Christopher had his revenge in 1928. Daniel had been his aunt, 
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Mary McEvoy’s intended heir, but Christopher moved in with 
her during her final illness and spent time convincing her that 
Daniel did not care and would not go to see her. Daniel did turn 
up but Christopher was waiting for him at Ballyglishen with a 
pitchfork ready at the foot of the stairs and he stopped Daniel in 
his tracks from going up to see his aunt. Mary became convinced 
that he did not care enough to visit her and Christopher wrote out 
a new will for her, which she signed 22nd June 1928: 


This is the last Will and Testament of me Mary McEvoy of Ballyg- 
lishen Abbeyleix in the County of Queen’s, made this twenty second 
day of June in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty eight. I hereby revoke all wills, by me at any time heretofore 
made, and I wish all my just debts and funeral expenses to be paid as 
soon as possible after my decease. I hereby give and bequeath unto 
my brother Christopher O’Byrne who now resides with me, every- 
thing of which I die possessed, subject to five pounds sterling for 
masses for the repose of my soul and I appoint him my executor, and 
sole residuary legatee. Signed published and declared by the said 
Testor as and for, her last Will and Testament, in the presence of us, 
who at her request and in her presence and in the presence of each 
other have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. Mary 
McEvoy. Rody O’Byrne and Tom Watson: witnesses.’ 


She died 4th October 1928 and Christopher was to continue 
living at Ballyglishen until his death in 1950. 

Daniel then had an idea to set up as a contractor. He 
purchased, with no certainty of success, a steam engine and 
threshing machine. He knew he could not make the payments on 
it immediately so he arranged to hide the engine with his Furlong 
in-laws at Munny House whenever it was out of use. This way he 
avoided his creditors and repossession. He soon earned a good 
reputation and a substantial income, although he never charged 
any poor farmer. He was able, through long hours and hard work, 
at last to pay his creditors. Various stories were recounted locally 
of ‘Dan Gleeson and his steam engine.’ One was that his Keating 
cousin at Mountrath tried to do the same but never made a go of 
it. Another was told about his popularity among poor farmers, 
because after he had threshed for all the large farms, like Lalors 
at ‘Tenakill, Lamberton Park, ‘Tynans, and the others, he would 
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thresh for poor farmers for no payment. ‘Cis Mac,’ a former 
employee of Gleeson (and reputed mistress) told of how he 
boasted to her that he would be away doing a day’s work with the 
engine, pack up for the night, ride his bike to Moore Valley, put 
a ladder up to his bedroom window, make love to Mary, and get 
back to his sleeping van to rise at dawn for work the next day. 
Another story is told of how he was drunk one evening and he 
drove the two wheels of his engine, which he had affectionately 
named Tin Lizzie over the side of Ballyroan Bridge. ‘The people 
were scared that the whole lot would go over, taking him with it 
but he obstinately refused to get down. He sang a favourite quote 
of his, ‘Men may come and men may go but I go on for ever.’ 
(From The Brook, a Wordsworth poem). Eventually they shackled 
up horses and pulled the engine back onto the bridge, but his 
audacity, and calmness in the face of death, refusing to leave his 
ship so to speak, went down in legend. 

Cremorgan, the Moore Estate, ancestral home of the O’Mores 
near ‘Timahoe, came under possession of the Land Commission 
and was to be divided into small farms under Fianna Fail’s new 
policy. Daniel got a farm there and built a house and farmyard 
from scratch at Cremorgan. ‘This was a time of misery for some 
of the elder children during the building, their father putting up 
shutters, mixing concrete, the children gathering stones from the 
fields all day. However, Gleeson built a much-admired farm here 
and abandoned Moore Valley. He left it derelict, apparently 
returning at night, damaging windows, ripping up floorboards, 
and removing the roofs from the outbuildings. There is a story of 
one Billy the Liar, who (presumably at the building of the farm at 
Cremorgan) sold the slates off his own house to Dan Gleeson — 
the only problem being that ‘his house’ actually belonged to 
another brother of Billy’s. One time the hunt came across 
Cremorgan, and Daniel stopped them as the hounds milled 
around the yard; he knew the fox was hiding in his steam engine 
but he never let on, but rather cursed and swore at the hunt and 
accused them of leaving his gates open. One of the hunt said, ‘Do 
you know who you are talking to?’ referring to Daniel’s speech to 
the Master of the Hunt. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘to — old Albert Empey who 
is just a farmer like myself.’ Empey of Loughoe House apologized 
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and said they had shut the gates behind them but Daniel still sent 
the children to check. 

Christopher decided to sell Moore Valley House and conse- 
quently an auction was advertised. Daniel strapped his shotgun to 
his bicycle and paid visits to every farmer in the locality whom he 
thought might be interested in making a bid. He explained, intim- 
idated, and threatened as appropriate, and when the auction 
came he obtained the place for a single uncontested bid of just 
£400. 

Daniel remained a devoted and loyal IRA officer. In December 
1938 the IRA met to formally declare war against Great Britain 
andon 12th January 1939 Sean Russell issued a formal ultimatum 
calling for British withdrawal from all Ireland: ‘In the name of 
God... get out of Northern Ireland or we will strike your cities.’ 
Copies were sent to Hitler and Mussolini. (Russell’s quartermaster 
was Dominic Adams, uncle to Gerry Adams). On the 16th the 
campaign began with bombings occurring in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Alwick. By the end of July one- 
hundred and twenty seven acts of war had been committed 
against Britain. The following account from J.B. Bell’s The Secret 
Army; The IRA 1916-1979 (1970) appears to relate to Daniel 
Gleeson’s arrest while he was on IRA GHQ staff in February 
1941. (There are difficulties in certain identification because 
several senior officers were called Daniel Gleeson). ‘The IRA were 
in contact with Berlin at the time, Russell was dead and Dé Valera 
was determined that the IRA would not endanger his neutrality 
policy, thus a big clampdown was undertaken: 


Tom Doyle, who was acting as Hayes’ A/G during the winter of 
1940-41, was also working as a clerk in the Defence Department. He 
was known to Special Branch as ‘Collins’, an IRA man, but his true 
identity had not yet been discovered... In November [1940] he had 
been followed and then lost; but making use of a part time agent, the 
Breadman, in February [1941] Special Branch picked up his trail 
again. This time they kept after him, following him from work to a 
shop off Queen Street Bridge, on to the Meath Hospital, then to a 
meeting with Sean Moore on Ash Street, next to Alice McNamara’s 
home and finally with Joe O’Connor by foot and on a bus to a house 
in Mount Merrion. It was a nice clear trail and there could no longer 
be any doubt about Doyle’s occupation. Special Branch kept a tight 
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line on him, logging his movements and contacts. By then there were 
not too many new contacts for Doyle to make. GHQ consisted of a 
handful of the lucky like Hayes, Daniel Gleeson, Joe Dougherty, Joe 
O’Connor, and a few men like Tommy Cullimore who had been 
bought in briefly from the country. Gill decided not to drag the game 
out too long and decided to move in on the Mount Merrion house 
once Doyle’s contacts had been noted. On the evening chosen, Hayes 
and Gleeson went out for a walk and returned just as the police 
arrived. Both kept going and whipped around a corner before Gill 
could make his move. Gleeson, however, stopped to tie his shoelace 
just as the patrol car drove up and was picked up. He went into the 
Bridewell but Hayes had gone over the wall and disappeared. The 
next morning the man on Doyle reported he had not gone to work 
but to P.T. Martin’s on the North Circular Road, where he was lifted. 
At the same time the house in Mount Merrion was raided and Mick 
Welsh of Waterford, Conroy of Gorey, and Joe O’Connor were 
arrested. GHQ was once more decimated. 


Daniel suffered a serious bout of meningitis from which he was 
not expected to recover, but he did and the consequences were an 
increased inclination towards anger and violence. Rody 
O’Byrne’s house at Aughoney was now in a very poor state of 
repair. The thatched roof was leaking and the water poured down 
the walls. Rody had adopted a very eccentric life style; he slept on 
his chaise longue in front of the fire and lived off a frugal, but 
evidently healthy diet of some type of gruel. His nephew, Daniel 
Gleeson, agreed to come up and repair the roof by galvanising it 
over. However, it was so rotten that in attempting to fix it the 
rafters gave way and he fell straight through and onto Rody’s 
kitchen table, smashing it. Rody was not in the least bit concerned 
about his nephew — but very angry about his table. Daniel left and 
went back to Moore Valley in a temper; he strapped his shotgun 
to his bike and said to his wife Mary that he was going up to Augh- 
oney to kill Rody. Mary could not stop him but she guessed rightly 
that he would stop at Hayden’s in Timahoe for a drink before 
heading for Aughoney. She went down to Timahoe after him and 
found, as she had guessed, that his bike was outside the pub and 
the shotgun still wrapped and attached to it. She took the gun, and 
in doing so may well have saved Rody’s life. There was a priest 
that Daniel was friends with and he thought much of Daniel and 
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little of Mary; Daniel was generous to him. It happened one night 
that the priest called but as he stood outside the door at 
Cremorgan about to knock he heard the most tremendous row 
and language. After it went on for some time, he just walked in. 
He never spoke to Daniel again but was apologetic to Mary, and 
he was moved to another parish soon after this. 

In December 1944, when Chief of Staff Charlie Kearns died, 
Daniel Gleeson went to Dublin with his wife Mary and daughter 
Margaret for the funeral. With Kearns’ death for the first time 
there was no effective IRA, since they had no Chief of Staff, no 
Army Executive, and no GHQ, and only isolated units were left 
operating. On 10th March 1945 Daniel Gleeson’s friend, Paddy 
Fleming of The Swan became Chief of Staff and ordered a cease- 
fire with Britain. 

In the late 1940s Daniel decided to return to live at Moore 
Valley House, and around the same time he acquired part of 
Lamberton Park, the former home of his friend Countess de 
Meuse. The Land Commission was dividing the Lamberton 
estate among small farmers but Gleeson had a score to settle with 
the local auctioneer and Land Commission Agent, the story 1s 
vague but Josephine believed that the agent had tried to take 
advantage of her mother Mary. The Agent had to provide 
compensation, and as he had the job of dividing the Lamberton 
estate he offered Daniel Gleeson one of the divisions. The local 
community were outraged and the priest preached against him 
from the pulpit as a land-grabber. Some locals protested by 
repeatedly pulling down stone walls at Lamberton. He rebuilt 
them, putting it around that he would ‘rebuild them one more 
time than they would be pulled down.’ Daniel Gleeson eventually 
sold his farm at Cremorgan to Joseph Fleming, his neighbour, 
friend and comrade, and also the brother of Patrick Fleming, 
sometime IRA Chief of Staff, but he went on to purchase land at 
Fossey and Kimberley, the former of which, as said above, he 
bought from his uncle Rody O’Byrne. 

Mary died at Moore Valley House 2nd July 1949 aged forty- 
four. All who knew her held her in esteem. Gleeson had achieved 
power, wealth, and respect but had damaged his family. The 
couple had seventeen children of whom eleven survived. Of these 
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the following names are known: twins Walter and Daniel (c.1922— 
25) who died simultaneously: John Joseph (1922-67): Margaret 
(1925-89): Annie (1926-54): Josephine (1927-2006): Frances 
(1929-2000): Daniel: Walter (1932-97). There were three more 
daughters and another son. 

Josephine had looked after her mother as she died but following 
the funeral her father refused to allow her to return home to her 
granduncle Christopher O’Byrne with whom she had been living 
for some time. A friend and neighbour of her late mother, Jane 
Wall, made arrangements for Josephine to escape. She contacted 
Edmund Rothwell, also a friend of her late mother’s and a former 
lieutenant in the ‘Blue Shirt’ National Guard, led by Michael 
Collin’s second in command, General O’Duffy, and he first 
secretly picked up Josephine’s suitcase from Wall’s and then he 
later picked up Josephine, as arranged, while she was apparently 
walking to Mass. He took her to a ‘safe house’, and when the fuss 
had died down she was able to return to Christopher O’Byrne at 
Ballyglishen. Following these events Mrs Wall heard that Daniel 
Gleeson and his son, John Joseph Gleeson, also a victim of menin- 
gitis, made plans to take revenge but, Edmund, long intending to 
convert to Catholicism, ironically ended up with Daniel Gleeson 
as his sponsor at Confirmation. Although neither Daniel nor John 
Joseph attended the wedding, Josephine and ‘Edward’ as he now 
was, were married 8th November 1950 at the Catholic Church of 
Abbeyleix. 

As Ireland progressed Daniel Gleeson would have none ofit at 
Moore Valley. The council wanted to widen the road to Ballyroan 
that ran between his land at Moore Valley and Lamberton but he 
objected and somehow stopped them. The council also wanted to 
purchase a corner of Moore Valley to build a labourer’s cottage 
but he told them never — it would disappear as fast as they put it 
up. The government wanted all houses in Ireland to have elec- 
tricity and again he objected, in the end they put the wire up as 
far as the house but left off wiring anything inside. There was a 
curious story that some meat was picked up from Moore Valley 
but at the reckoning, it was one flitch short. He argued about it 
with the driver and the following week the driver on his rounds 
told him that a flitch had been reported as falling off onto the road 
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so he would get paid for it. The story goes that Gleeson said to 
him that he had ‘hanged the dog in the wrong.’ 

In March 1962 the IRA decided to abandon its military 
campaign but the traditionalists rebelled and staged a coup upon 
the Marxist IRA. The Marxists, who had attempted to adopt a 
policy of pacifism, ironically became known as the ‘Old IRA’ and 
those who staged the coup, became known for a long time as the 
‘New’, or ‘Provisional IRA’. In April, Daniel Gleeson’s long time 
comrade, Padraig MacLogan (alias Patrick McLogan), resigned 
from the IRA after serving for forty-nine years. Gleeson remained 
hard line and remained as one of the few ‘old guard’ in support 
of the youthful Provisional movement. When in August 1964 
Princess Margaret and her husband Lord Snowden visited his 
sister at Abbeyleix, some young IRA men protested by felling 
some trees on the Abbeyleix estate with a chainsaw. It was done 
without permission and Daniel Gleeson was soon on his way to a 
meeting in Kilkenny to discipline the men who had taken part in 
the protest on the Abbeyleix estate. He said they were ‘only young 
men with high spirits’ they ‘needed discipline’ and some ‘action’, 
but ‘Margaret’, he went on to say, ‘was only a harmless woman.’ 
In January 1965 the lads who felled the trees at Abbeyleix were 
charged at Mountmellick, — many of them claimed no IRA 
connection. Daniel Gleeson was at the case, and when they were 
fined he said to the lads as they were leaving, in rebuke at their 
denial, ‘I did the time.’ He appears to have found them more 
appropriate action when, on 10th September, the Kilkenny unit 
fired on a British torpedo boat docked in Waterford Harbour. 
The seventy-four year old Daniel had gained a youth following. 
On 23rd November the soldiers responsible for firing on the 
torpedo boat were tried in Waterford and protests followed. GHQ, 
in Dublin was also worried that its orders were being violated that 
there was to be no military action in the south. In January 1966 
Thomas MacGiolla became president of Sinn Fein. The IRA was 
under great internal tension. Most of the old and sympathetically 
Marxist leaders had seen their ‘glory days,’ and wanted a policy 
of inaction and pacifism. However, the younger members were 
anxious to see action. Perhaps Daniel was undermining his 
contempories. He had established a connection with the Belfast 
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unit via a Dundalk messenger. Gerry Adams joined the IRA in 
that same year and became leader of the ruthless Belfast-Bally- 
murphy Battalion. It is variously rumoured that Daniel Gleeson 
became at least Chief of Staff of the Southern Command around 
this time, if not Chief of Staff of the entire IRA. On 7th March, 
Nelson’s Column, which dominated Dublin’s O’Connell Street, 
and which had been subject to years of debate as to what to do 
with it, was blown up and destroyed by the IRA just before the 
Easter Rising Commemoration. 

Daniel Gleeson’s attention was diverted when on 29th March 
his brother and sister, John Gleeson and Mary Kelly, were found 
dying at Coolbanagher House by an insurance man who called 
on them. Mary had long been estranged from her husband, 
‘sectioned’, and had eventually retuned to live at Coolbanagher. 
It was a local scandal as there was no food in the house. Appar- 
ently, one of their regular arguments had taken place and both 
subsequently refused to buy food in. They both contracted pneu- 
monia. John Gleeson died in the County Hospital, Portlaoise, and 
Mary Kelly died in the same hospital on the 31st March. 

John had made the following will dated 31st May 1957: 


This is the last Will and Testament of me John Gleeson of Cool- 
banagher, Emo, Portarlington, County Laoighis, Farmer. I revoke all 
former wills, codicils or other testamentary dispositions at any time 
heretofore made by me. I appoint Mr Francis Gowing of Kilminchy, 
Portlaoighise, Laoighis, Farmer, sole Executor and Trustee of this my 
will. I direct my said Executor and Trustee, as soon as may be conven- 
ient after my death, to sell and convert into cash all my property of 
every nature and kind including my two farms at Coolbanagher and 
Shaen together with all stock, crops, implements, furniture and effects 
thereon and therein and thereout to pay all my debts, funeral and 
testamentary expenses. I give and bequeath to my sister, Mary Kelly, 
at present residing with me the sum of five hundred pounds sterling 
for her sole use and benefit absolutely free of legacy duty. I give and 
bequeath to my God-child, Norah Lalor, daughter of Christopher 
Lalor of Shaen, Portlaoighise, the sum of twenty five pounds sterling, 
and if the said Norah Lalor shall not have attained the age of twenty 
one years at the date of my death I direct my executor and trustee to 
invest said sum of twenty five pounds in an approved Trustee Secu- 
rity for the benefit of the said Norah Lalor until she shall attain the 
full age of 21 years. I give and bequeath to St. Joseph’s Union, a 
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Corporation organized and existing under the Law of the State of 
New York the sum of one hundred pounds to be used for the uses and 
purpose of said corporation. I give and bequeath to the Superior, 
Salesian Fathers, Heywood House, Ballinakill, County Laoighis, the 
sum of one hundred pounds for the benefit of the Restoration Fund 
of Heywood House. I give and bequeath to The Rector, Society of 
Jesus, Emo Park, Emo Portarlington, Laoighis, the sum of one 
hundred pounds for the benefit of the Noviciate at Emo aforesaid. I 
give and bequeath to the Reverend Mother for the time being of the 
Poor Clare Convent, Carlow, Graigue, for the benefit of the Order 
in said Convent, the sum of three hundred pounds sterling. I give and 
bequeath to the parish priest for the time being at the date of my death 
of the Parish of Emo, Portarlington, Laoighis, the sum of five pounds 
for Masses for the repose of my soul at an honorarium of ten shillings 
for each Mass, same to be celebrated in public in Churches in Ireland. 
In the event of all or any of the above mentioned charitable gifts 
failing either wholly or partially, then I give and bequeath the said 
charitable gifts so wholly or partially failing to The Superior St. 
Joseph’s Union: the Superior for the time being Salesian Fathers; the 
Rector for the time being Society of Jesus and the Reverend Mother, 
Poor Clare Convent for their own use absolutely. All the rest residue 
and remainder of my property whatsoever and wherever situate, I 
give and bequeath to my nephews, John Joseph Gleeson, Walter 
Gleeson and Michael Gleeson, sons of my brother Daniel Gleeson, 
in equal shares, share and share alike. In witness whereof I have to 
this my Will set my hand this thirty first day of May, one Thousand 
nine hundred and fifty seven. John Gleeson. Witnesses: John G 
Bolger, solicitor, Portlaoise, Brigid Connell, Portlaoise, typist. 


In the early 1960s, Gleeson tried to set up his eldest son, John 
Joseph (1922-67), in a farm at Kimberley and gifted him the farm 
and some cattle; however, John sold the cattle, went on a drinking 
spree, and before his father found out he disappeared to 
Manchester, England, where he had a sister. John was feared as 
much as his father was by his elder siblings, he too had suffered 
meningitis, and it is likely that the illness had altered his person- 
ality for the worst. There was reconciliation between father and 
son, but John was killed in an accident while working on a 
construction site in Sunderland, England, on 24th January 1967. 

In the wake of this death Daniel Gleeson’s health began to 
decline, and following a heart operation he convalesced at Ballyg- 
lishen, then the home of his son Daniel Gleeson, both nephew and 
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heir of Christopher O’Byrne. Gleeson eventually insisted upon 
returning to Moore Valley, although only his youngest child, 
Michael, now lived with him there. His daughter Frances Kelly 
(1929-2000) joined them and on 6th November 1968 he revoked 
his former will and made one now solely in this one daughter’s 
favour — excluding all his other children. 


I Daniel Gleeson of Moorevalley, [sic] Timahoe, County Laois, 
declare this to be my last will and testament and I hereby revoke all 
former Wills or other testamentary documents by me at any time 
heretofore made. I appoint my daughter Frances Kelly to be executor 
of this my will and to my said daughter I give and bequeath all of my 
property of every nature and kind for her own use. As witness my 
hand this 6th day of November, 1968. Daniel Gleeson. Signed by the 
testor as for his last Will and testament in our presence, who in his 
presence and at his request and in the presence of each other have 
hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. P. Meagher, solicitor, 
Portlaoise, Margaret McDonald, typist, Portlaoise. 


The O’Byrne estates were rapidly disintegrating. In December 
1969 the younger Daniel Gleeson sold his remaining farm at 
Ballyglishen. On 6th April 1971, most of Daniel Gleeson’s estate, 
the bulk of his grandfather Daniel O’Byrne’s estate, was sold at 
auction. On April 17th 1972 Daniel Gleeson died of pneumonia 
in his daughter, Frances’ home in Surrey. His body was brought 
back to Ireland to be interred in Portlaoise Cemetery, and the 
large high cross he had placed over the family grave was taken 
down. Therefore, bar his cousins at Aughoney, of whom only one 
married and none of the males had children, the connection of 
the clan with Co. Laois ended. 


BYRNE-ROTHWELL 


Christopher O’Byrne had taken in as his own, a daughter of 
Daniel and Mary, Josephine Gleeson. Josephine (1927—2006) 
married Edward Rothwell (1910-89), a former lieutenant in the 
National Guard. They had one son, Daniel, who added the 
surname of Byrne to his own in order to preserve the memory of 
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this branch of the clan. Daniel Byrne-Rothwell married Honora 
Goldrick (deceased 1999) and they had one son, Luke Raphael 
Byrne-Rothwell. 
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NOTE ON THE BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 


John O’Beirne Ranelagh, author of Ireland, an Illustrated History, claims in 
this work to be a descendant of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne but I have not 
been able to confirm this. The Rev. John Edge completed only one 
modest volume of his intended work The O’Byrnes and their Descendants 
(1879). The reason, he explained on a postcard dated 3rd August 1887 
to Rev. J.C. McCreedy, was that, ‘it met with almost no support’. I can 
only find reference to John O’Kennedy-O’Byrne’s, The O’Byrnes, Chief- 
tains of Wicklow, in John O’Hart’s The Irish and Anglo-Irish Gentry. 
Presumably, it was either privately published or a manuscript. A Mary 
Louisa O’Byrne published a genealogical work called The Pale and the 
Septs in 1887, but again it is an extremely rare work and I know of no 
surviving copy. P.L. O’Toole’s History of the Clan O’Toole also contains 
within the same binding a History of the Clan O’Byrne, which is in reality a 
history of the Byrnes of Hamilton Lodge from whom the author was 
descended. The work contains several fine chart pedigrees but they must 
be used with caution. Patrick Kirwan’s essay on “The Byrnes of County 
Louth’, in Journal of the Louth Archaeological Society, contains a few errors in 
the family tree which have been corrected in this work. Sir Jonah 
Barrington in his Personal Sketches and Recollections names Sir John Byrne 
as his maternal great-grandfather, a simple error; he meant that Sir 
Daniel Byrne was his maternal great-grandfather. He also states that Sir 
John (his grand-uncle) agreed that his children should take the name of 
Leicester and sell Timogue but this appears doubtful in view of Sir John’s 
will. 


